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Exiting sailors 
can be given 
‘golden ticket’ 
back to Navy 

By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, 
Japan — In its latest initiative 
to retain sailors, the Navy on 
Wednesday announced an incen¬ 
tive program that takes a nod 
from Willy Wonka. 

The Targeted Reentry Pro¬ 
gram allows commanding of¬ 
ficers to recommend eligible 
outgoing sailors for “golden tick¬ 
ets” or “silver tickets” that would 
expedite their re-entry processes 
should they wish to rejoin. 

Golden-ticket holders could re¬ 
turn to active duty within a year 
of their release, the Navy said. 
Those with silver tickets could 
get active-duty status within two 
years of release, depending on 
the Navy’s needs. 

Rejoining sailors using the 
tickets will regain their most re¬ 
cent rates and pay grades upon 
return to active duty. Sailors must 
remain fully qualified for active 
duty to use their tickets. 

The initiative is among about 
45 the Navy is unrolling as part 
of its Sailor 2025 program, which 
aims to “more effectively recruit, 
develop, manage, reward and re¬ 
tain the force of tomorrow,” the 
service said. 

SEE TICKET ON PAGE 2 


Talent is tough to draw 
in and even tougher 
to keep. These changes 
are designed to 
maximize opportunities 
for command triads 
to advance their 
best Sailors while 
managing community 
and individual rates’ 
health. ^ 

Vice Adm. Robert Burke 

chief of naval personnel 



Japan’s 2nd surprise attack on Hawaii flopped, 
helped turn tide of WWII in Pacific in favor of US 


Soldiers examine a wrecked Japanese Kawanishi H8K 
near Makin, Gilbert Islands, in November 1943. 

Two similar planes were used in a bombing raid 
on Oahu, Hawaii, on March 4, 1942. 

Courtesy of the National Archives 


FORTUNATE 

FORGOTTEN 


By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

FORT SHAFTER, Hawaii — The 
Japanese surprise air attack of Dec. 7, 

1941, on Hawaii was a staggering military 
triumph that decimated the US. Pacific 
Fleet’s battleships in Pearl Harbor and 
wiped out most of Oahu’s air defenses. 

Three months later, the Japanese 
Imperial Navy sought to repeat a surprise 
bombing raid on the island using its 
newest long-range aircraft, the “flying 
boat” Kawanishi H8K. 

While the two H8Ks successfully 
flew the 4,800-mile round trip from the 
Marshall Islands to Hawaii, the March 4, 

1942, bombing raid was a tactical flop. 
But its greatest failure was strategic, 

tipping the Japanese navy’s hand to 
U.S. military leaders, who leveraged 
the intelligence to achieve victory in the 
Battle of Midway three months later. 

SEE FORGOTTEN ON PAGE 6 
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Demetrius KENNON/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


Petty Officer 3rd Class Sierra Rivera, left, repeats the oath of enlistment to Lt. j.g. 
Nicholas Haan aboard an IVIH-60 Sea Hawk helicopter. 


Ticket; Those 
who accept go 
into minimum 
reserve status 

FROM FRONT PAGE 

Vice Adm. Robert Burke, chief of naval 
personnel, said the program should help 
the Navy attract and retain the best of the 
best. 

“Talent is tough to draw in and even 
tougher to keep,” he said in a Navy state¬ 
ment. “These changes are designed to max¬ 
imize opportunities for command triads to 
advance their best Sailors while managing 
community and individual rates’ health.” 

The re-entry program is open to officers 
of ranks 0-3 and 0-4 as well as E-4 to E-6 
enlisted sailors who have less than 14 years 
of active status and have completed their 
required minimum service. Sailors also 
must have met character standards, must 
have passed their most recent physical fit¬ 
ness assessments and must have superior 
performance noted on evaluations to be 
eligible for tickets. 

Those who accept tickets will go into 
a minimum reserve status after leaving 
active duty. Those sailors will not have a 
participation requirement, but will not be 
eligible for benefits such as health care or 
retirement points. 

Seaman Robert Ikes, an aviation boat¬ 
swain’s mate on the USS George Wash¬ 
ington, is halfway through his five-year 
tour. Ikes, who is considering leaving the 
service after this enlistment, said life after 
the Navy can be difficult for some. 

“It’s going to kind of be hard not hav¬ 
ing the constant paychecks, but I’m sure 
there’s always something out there to do,” 
he said. 

Still, Ikes said having the “backup op¬ 
tion” of a golden or silver ticket could be 


beneficial. 

“It’s good because some people get out 
and they don’t know what’s going to happen 
— they could hit rock bottom,” he said. “I 
think it’s a good idea trying to help people 
to make it easier for people to come back in 
instead of jumping through hoops.” 

Petty Officer 1st Class Robert Van, an 
aviation boatswain’s mate on the USS 
George Washington, said he would rec¬ 
ommend some of his outgoing sailors for 
tickets. 

“I think it would be great for us in the 
leadership side because we can say, ‘This 
person is an outstanding sailor,”’ he said. 
“I understand they want to get out, but I see 
them as a future sailor, and if they want to 
come back, I want them in my fleet.” 

Van — who spent time in the private sec¬ 
tor after 14 years in the service before re¬ 
enlisting — said sailors sometimes do not 
realize their full appreciation of the Navy 
until they experience civilian life. 

“There is somewhat of a culture shock 
flipping from the Navy to the outside,” he 
said. “In the military, you’re used to eat¬ 


ing, sleeping and living with these people 

— there’s camaraderie. On the civilian 
side, there’s not that same common drive.” 

Van said the lack of services — such as 
medical, dental and housing assistance 

— for civilians also can be a shock to newly 
released sailors, sometimes inspiring them 
to re-enlist. He said the re-entry program 
could help bring back top sailors who oth¬ 
erwise would have to restart the recruit¬ 
ment process. 

“Once you get out, you have to figure 
out how to get health care, find an apart¬ 
ment or go to school [by yourself],” Van 
said. “Sometimes [sailors] might think the 
grass is greener on the other side, but then 
they get out and they think, ‘Man, I had it 
made.’ ” 

The program will become available for 
enlisted sailors who enter Intends to Sepa¬ 
rate status on or after April 1. Officers’ 
pending resignation requests that have not 
yet been adjudicated must be dated Oct. 1 
or later to be eligible, Burke said. 

doornbos.caitllniastrlpes.com 

Twitter: (aCaitlinDoornbos 


Navy nominates 
Thomas to lead 
Task Force 70 

By Tyler Hlavac 
Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, Japan — 
The Navy has nominated an E-2C Hawk- 
eye pilot to lead a troubled task force that 
includes the aircraft carrier USS Ronald 
Reagan, its carrier wing and an armada of 
forward-deployed cruisers and destroyers. 

Career aviator Rear Adm. Karl Thomas 
has been nominated to command the Yoko¬ 
suka-based Task Force 70, Navy Secretary 
Richard Spencer and Chief of Naval Oper¬ 
ations Adm. John Richardson announced 
Wednesday. 

The unit’s current commander. Rear 
Adm. Marc Dalton, took charge last Sep¬ 
tember after his predecessor. Rear Adm. 
Charles Williams, was relieved in the wake 
of two deadly accidents that killed 17 sail¬ 
ors last year. The collisions involving the 
USS Fitzgerald and USS John S. McCain 
were part of a string of incidents involv¬ 
ing the task force, including the November 
crash of a C-2A Greyhound assigned to the 
Reagan’s air wing that killed three and the 
grounding of the USS Antietam in Tokyo 
Bay in January 2017. 

Thomas, who now directs the 21st Cen¬ 
tury Sailor Office in Arlington, Va., com¬ 
manded Carrier Airborne Early Warning 
Squadron 117 during Operation Iraqi 
Freedom and the aircraft carrier USS Carl 
Vinson during a deployment in support of 
Operation Inherent Resolve in 2014. He 
was executive officer on the aircraft car¬ 
rier USS George Washington when it for¬ 
ward-deployed to Japan in 2008. 

hlavac.tyler@stripes.com 

Then-Capt. 

Karl Thomas, 
aboard the USS 
Carl Vinson in 
March 2016. 

Giovanni Squadrito 

Courtesy of 
the U.S. Navy 
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Man believed to be 
German caught with 
Taliban in Afghanistan 



David PoE/Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 

A communications crew chief monitors components for a T-6 Texan II training aircraft In August 2017 at 
Vance Air Force Base, Okla. 

Air Force lifts operational 
pause for T-6 trainers 


By Phillip Walter Wellman 

Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan—A man 
believed to be a German national 
is being questioned at Kandahar 
Air Field after being caught with 
a group of Taliban fighters in 
Afghanistan’s restive southern 
Helmand province, officials said 
Thursday. 

Afghan forces detained the 
man and three insurgents dur¬ 
ing a night raid earlier this week 
in Gereshk district, said Defense 
Ministry spokesman Gen. Dawlat 
Waziri. He said weapons, ammu¬ 
nition and four vehicles also were 
seized. 

The man identified himself as 
a German national and could not 
speak Pashto, the local language, 
or Dari, which is also spoken in 
Afghanistan, a spokesman for 
the Afghan army’s 215 Corps told 
Stars and Stripes. 

“He said his name is Abdul 
Wadood,” Mqj. Abdul Qadir Ba- 
hadorzia said. “We have sent him 
to Kandahar.” 

NATO’s Resolute Support mis¬ 
sion said that U.S. forces were in¬ 
volved in advising Afghan forces 
on how to handle the situation but 
that “the individual currently re¬ 
mains in Afghan custody.” 

The man did not have any iden¬ 


tification when he was arrested, 
Bahadorzia said, and officials at 
the German Embassy in Kabul 
were unable to confirm whether 
he was German. 

Germany’s Die Welt newspa¬ 
per reported that the man could 
be “Thomas K.,” a radical Is¬ 
lamic convert originally from 
Rheinland-Pfalz. 

According to the paper, Thom¬ 
as K. was radicalized in 2009 and 
left Germany in 2013. In 2014, 
Germany’s federal police warned 
that he could carry out attacks in 
Afghanistan. 

Photos purported to be of the 
detainee that are circulating on 
social media show a Western¬ 
looking man with a long beard 
and wearing a black turban. 

Afghan social media sites have 
been flooded with speculation 
about the man’s identity. Some 
reports claim he’s a Russian op¬ 
erative; others suggest he was a 
military adviser to Mullah Nasir, 
commander of the Taliban’s elite 
Red Unit. 

While foreign nationals are 
believed to be working with the 
Taliban, Western fighters are ex¬ 
tremely rare. 

Marcus Kloeckner and Zubair 
Babakarkhail contributed to this 
report. 

weilman.philiipdistripes.com 
Twitter: ©pwweliman 


By James Bolinger 
Stars and Stripes 

Air Force T-6 Texan II training 
aircraft returned to the skies this 
week after a monthlong ground¬ 
ing instituted after pilots began 
experiencing “unexplained phys¬ 
iological events.” 

An “operational pause” in place 
since Feb. 1 was ended Tuesday 
by Mqj. Gen. Patrick Doherty, the 
19th Air Force commander, ac¬ 
cording to a statement from Air 
Education and Training Com¬ 
mand. Instructors were the first 
back in T-6 cockpits, with stu¬ 
dents slated to return by the end 
of this week. 

T-6 pilots at Columbus Air 
Force Base, Miss.; Vance Air 
Force Base, Okla.; and Shep¬ 
pard Air Force Base, Texas, had 
reported 13 incidents involving 
symptoms different from hypox¬ 
ia, which can occur when pilots 
are deprived of oxygen. 

During the stand-down, medi¬ 
cal specialists and experts from 
the Air Force, the Navy and 
NASA looked at data taken from 
planes and pilots and identified 
component failures or degrada¬ 
tions affecting the pressure, flow 
and content of oxygen fed to pi¬ 
lots, Doherty said. 


“After listening to pilots, main¬ 
tainors, engineers and flight sur¬ 
geons, it became apparent the T-6 
fleet was exhibiting symptoms in¬ 
dicative of a compromise of the 
integrity of the [On-Board Oxy¬ 
gen Generating System] leading 
to degradations in performance, 
which then likely led to the pilots’ 
physiological events,” Doherty 
said. 

The Air Force also has insti¬ 
tuted new T-6 maintenance pro¬ 
cedures and inspections based 
on flight hours and made sure 
aircrews are aware of the physi¬ 
ological events, new aerospace 
physiology training, checklist 
procedures and flight equipment 
modifications, Doherty said. 

Engineers will study data col¬ 
lected during the stand-down and 
will run tests before they deliver 
a final diagnosis that will be ap¬ 
plied to future aircraft designs, 
the statement said. 

The grounding has slowed 
training for the Air Force, which 
is facing a deficit of about 2,000 
pilots amid competition from 
commercial aviation. Some train¬ 
ees were transferred to T-38 
Talon and T-1 Jayhawk trainers, 
which prepare pilots to fly fight¬ 
ers, bombers, airlifters and refu¬ 
eling aircraft. 


The T-6s typically fly 700 sor¬ 
ties per day out of five bases. 
They have more than 2 million 
flight hours and are nearly a third 
of the way through their expected 
life cycle, Doherty said. 

“I have been able to visit each 
pilot training base in the last two 
weeks and, after looking each one 
of them in the eye, I know without 
a doubt that the T-6 nation is fired 
up and ready to get back in the 
air,” he said. 

Vance grounded more than 100 
T-6s in November when five pilots 
reported hypoxia-like symptoms 
in four separate incidents. Flight 
operations resumed the next 
month after a two-week investi¬ 
gation into the aircraft’s oxygen 
system could identify “no specific 
root cause” for the events. 

Unexplained physiological 
events have been reported in re¬ 
cent years by pilots flying Navy 
F/A-18 Hornets, Super Hornets 
and EA-18G Growlers and Air 
Force F-35A Lighting II stealth 
jets. 

The Navy’s T-45 Goshawk 
trainer, which is nearly identical 
to the T-6, was grounded last year 
following hypoxia incidents. 

bolinger.james(astrlpes.com 

Twitter: @bolingerj2004 



Courtesy of the Afghan National Army 


A man believed to be a German national was caught with a group of 
Taliban fighters in Afghanistan’s Helmand province. 


Defense Travel System data breach exposes thousands to identity theft 


By Martin E gnash 

Stars and Stripes 

The sensitive information of thousands 
of Marine reservists and others was sent 
in an unencrypted email to the wrong 
distribution list, potentially putting many 
at risk of identity theft, officials said 
Thursday. 

The email was sent Monday by the De¬ 
fense Travel System, the organization 


servicemembers and some civilians use 
for government travel. It was addressed 
erroneously to several usmc.mil unclassi¬ 
fied Marine domains and to some civilian 
accounts. 

The Marines are still investigating the 
extent of the breach of sensitive data. 

“It was very quickly noticed, and email 
recall procedures were implemented to re¬ 
duce the number of accounts that received 
it,” said M^. Andrew Aranda, spokesman 


for Marine Forces Reserve. 

However, once the information got out¬ 
side the Marine domain, there was no tell¬ 
ing how widely it could have circulated on 
the internet. 

The data breach included Social Securi¬ 
ty numbers, bank routing numbers and the 
credit card information of at least 21,426 
Marines, sailors and civilians. 

The Marine Corps is taking steps to mit¬ 
igate any potential identity theft spurred 


by the incident, Aranda said. 

“We are still looking into the spread of 
the information after the initial email was 
sent, and while no malicious intent was in¬ 
volved, we still are going to notify all those 
affected and inform them of the appropri¬ 
ate steps to safeguard their identity and 
credit from illegal use,” he said. 

egnash.marti'nitrstri'pes.com 

Twitter: (I>Marty_Stripes 
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Navy’s 6th Fleet 
gets new leader 

By Scott Wyland 

Stars and Stripes 



Scott WvLAND/Stars and Stripes 


Vice Adm. Lisa Franchetti speaks during a change-of-command 
ceremony Thursday as she takes command of the Navy's 6th Fleet 
while Adm. James Foggo stands next to her. 


NAPLES, Italy — Vice Adm. 
Lisa Franchetti assumed com¬ 
mand of the Navy’s 6th Fleet on 
Thursday, taking over at a time of 
growing tensions with Russia. 

Vice Adm. Christopher Grady 
relinquished the command, 
which he had held for 16 months, 
and is now in line for a promotion 
to full admiral in charge of U.S. 
Fleet Forces. 

The change-of-command cer¬ 
emony took place aboard the USS 
Mount Whitney in Naples. 

“I am confident this team 
here will continue to excel under 
your leadership,” Grady said to 
Franchetti, a former commander 
of Naval Forces Korea who re¬ 
cently worked at the Joint Staff 

Brandishing a ceremonial 
sword, Grady said, “Always, al¬ 
ways keep the cutlass sharp!” — a 
metaphor for the Navy’s power to 


By Lolita C. Baldor 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Activist 
groups are turning to television 
ads — including on President 
Donald Trump’s go-to station. 
Fox News — to pressure the 
White House into allowing trans¬ 
gender people to keep serving in 
the military. 

Trump has vowed to ban trans¬ 
gender troops from serving. 

He’ll be able to see the 30-sec¬ 
ond commercial as of Friday, when 
it starts airing on Fox, CNN and 
MSNBC morning shows. It uses 
a series of quotes from Trump, a 
former senior military leader and 
several members of Congress who 
were in the armed forces to argue 
that all qualified Americans 
should be able to serve. 

“An unfit president tweets that 
transgender Americans won’t be 
allowed to serve,” the ad says. 
“But decorated military leaders 
say there’s no reason to single out 
these brave heroes.” 

Sarah McBride, Human Rights 


defend. 

Franchetti later echoed Grady’s 
sentiment, calling the 6th Fleet 
and its allies the region’s “insur¬ 
ance policy.” 

“We must continue to confront 
challenges to peace and prosper¬ 
ity wherever we find them,” she 
said. 

Franchetti’s past commands in¬ 
clude the USS Ross as well as car¬ 
rier and destroyer strike groups. 

Grady has commanded the 
U.S. Pacific Fleet, Naval Surface 
Force Atlantic, the Maritime Op¬ 
erations Center and the USS Carl 
Vinson carrier strike group for 
operation Inherent Resolve. 

Under Grady’s watch, the air¬ 
craft carrier USS George H.W. 
Bush struck at Islamic State from 
the Mediterranean, and two of 
the fleet’s destroyers launched 
Tomahawk missiles at Syria in re¬ 
sponse to a chemical gas attack. 

Russia has significantly beefed 
up its naval presence in the Medi- 


Campaign’s spokeswoman, said 
it’s a “critical window of time” 
to take the fight directly to the 
White House. 

The White House had no im¬ 
mediate comment. 

The issue has become mired in 
a complicated string of political 
statements, court decisions and 
policy reviews since Trump first 
stunned his administration with 
tweets last July declaring that the 
government would ban transgen¬ 
der individuals from serving in 
the military. 

He later asked Defense Sec¬ 
retary Jim Mattis to send him a 
recommendation on how to pro¬ 
ceed. That memo was delivered 
to Trump last week. The White 
House has said a quick decision 
is unlikely. 

Three federal courts have ruled 
against the ban, and the Pentagon 
responded by allowing those serv¬ 
ing to stay in the military. It then 
began allowing transgender indi¬ 
viduals to enlist beginning Jan. 1. 

It’s unclear how much impact 


terranean, where its warships 
have been supporting combat op¬ 
erations in Syria. Heightened ten¬ 
sions between Russia and the U.S. 
in the Middle East and Europe 


the court decisions will have on 
Trump’s decision. Activist groups 
worry the administration could 
enact such strict enlistment and 
health care restrictions that it 
would become all but impossible 
for transgender troops to join or 
continue serving. 

“If they can’t access health 
care, then they won’t be able to 
serve,” said McBride. “Then it 
becomes a ban in and of itself” 

McBride didn’t provide the 
exact cost of the ad buy, describ¬ 
ing it as “five figures.” She said it 
was the largest media campaign 
on this issue, with the backing of 
at least four other activist groups, 
including OutServe-SLDN, which 
represents the LGBT population 
in the military. 

In the last two months, several 
transgender people have visited 
recruiting stations for the mihtary 
services and started the process 
of enlisting. The Pentagon says 
only one has made it through all 
the medical reviews, testing and 
paperwork and actually signed a 


destroyers into the Black Sea. 

“It’s an increasingly changing, 
dynamic security environment,” 
Grady said. 

wyiand.scott@s’trfpes.com 

Twitter: @wylandstripes 


contract. That person hasn’t yet 
gone to basic training but will hke- 
ly do so in the coming months. The 
person hasn’t been identified. 

Under guidelines presented 
in December, the Pentagon can 
disquahfy potential recruits with 
gender dysphoria, a history of 
medical treatments associated 
with gender transition and those 
who underwent reconstruction. 
Such recruits could be allowed 
in if a medical provider certifies 
they’ve been clinically stable in 
the preferred sex for 18 months 
and are free of significant distress 
or impairment in social, occupa¬ 
tional or other important areas. 

Transgender individuals re¬ 
ceiving hormone therapy must be 
stable on their medication for 18 
months. 

The requirements make it chal¬ 
lenging for a transgender recruit 
to pass. But they mirror condi¬ 
tions laid out by President Barack 
Obama’s administration in 2016, 
when the Pentagon initially lift¬ 
ed its ban on transgender troops 
serving openly in the military. 


Marine 

general 

suspended 

By Robert Burns 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The head 
of the Marine Corps suspended a 
top adviser accused of creating a 
“hostile work environment,” offi¬ 
cials said Wednesday. 

Gen. Robert Neller, the com¬ 
mandant of the Marine Corps, said 
in a written statement that he took 
action against Brig. Gen. Norman 
L. Cooling pending the outcome 
of a Defense Department review. 
Cooling has served as Neller’s leg¬ 
islative assistant since July. 

“We are committed to being an 
organization in which every Ma¬ 
rine has the opportunity to serve 
at their full potential, unimpeded 
by discrimination, bias, or hostile 
working conditions,” Neller said. 

Neller said the Senate Armed 
Services Committee had asked 
Defense Secretary Jim Mattis to 
look into allegations of a hostile 
work environment. Neller did not 
elaborate on the allegations. 

An official said Cooling is al¬ 
leged to have made disparaging 
comments about women, thereby 
undermining trust among those 
working in his office, includ¬ 
ing female Marines. The official 
was not authorized to discuss 
details and spoke on condition of 
anonymity. 

Cooling has served at least two 
tours of duty in both Iraq and 
Afghanistan. He also is a former 
deputy commander of Marine 
Corps Forces Europe and Africa. 



have led the Navy to send more 


Man arrested after firing blanks near US bases 


By Marcus Kloeckner 
AND Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Germany — A Ger¬ 
man man caused a commotion downtown 
Wednesday when he fired multiple blank shots 
with a starter pistol, scaring and threatening 
shoppers before he was taken into custody. 

A German SWAT team arrested the 35-year- 
old man inside a bar near the K in Lautem mall 
and transported him to a mental health facility, 
a police statement said. 


The 569th U.S. Forces Police Squadron also 
responded to a request for assistance from 
German police, the unit’s Facebook site said 
Wednesday. 

The incident occurred around 4 p.m. in Kai¬ 
serslautern’s pedestrian area. The man was 
reported to have fired blanks from the pistol 
as he walked around the city, aiming the gun 
at others and threatening them, police said. 
No one was hurt. 

Sections of the shopping district were closed 
off to the public for about 30 minutes. 

Before walking downtown, the man report¬ 


edly pulled the gun on his neighbors during 
an argument, police said. 

The man’s motives are not yet known and 
he remains in custody, Kaiserslautern police 
spokeswoman Christiane Lautenschlaeger 
said Thursday. 

The Kaiserslautern area is home to about 
50,000 U.S. military personnel and fam¬ 
ily members and is about 20 minutes from 
Ramstein Air Base. 

kloeckner.marcus@stripes.com 
svan.jennifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 
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Pilot reflects on 
supply missions 
to Antarctica 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

JOINT BASE PEARL HAR- 
BOR-HICKAM, Hawaii — 
Malcolm Schongalla has piloted 
cargo planes in Antarctica for 
most of the past dozen summers. 
But his first flight to the South 
Pole in 2006 is the one that stands 
out for the LC-130 commander 
with the New York Air National 
Guard’s 109th Airlift Wing. 

After his ski-equipped plane 
took off on from the ice runway 
near McMurdo Station, he saw 
13,000-foot mountains jutting out 
of the sea and, in the distance, 
the ever-smoking Mount Erebus, 
the world’s most southerly active 
volcano. 

He flew over the Transantarctic 
Mountains dividing the continent 
that reach so high “it feels like 
they’re going to touch the plane.” 

The mountains give way to the 
vast Polar Plateau. “It’s just flat 
and barren until you see the South 
Pole Station sticking straight 
up all by itself in the middle of 
a blank sheet of nothingness,” 
Schongalla, 39, said Wednes¬ 
day while talking to reporters at 
Hickam airfield. 

The otherworldliness of Ant¬ 
arctica is one of the reasons 
Schongalla perennially returns 
to fly missions supporting Opera¬ 
tion Deep Freeze, the U.S. mil¬ 
itary’s support for the National 
Science Foundation’s U.S. Ant¬ 
arctic Program. 

Five LC-130S arrived at Hick¬ 
am this week on their way back 
from Antarctica to New York, 
where the air wing operates the 
military’s only planes capable of 
taking off and landing on ice and 
snow. 

The cargo flights move sup¬ 
plies and personnel to the vari¬ 
ous scientific stations throughout 
Antarctica during a roughly 20- 
week period that begins around 
October. The bulk of research 
takes place during the region’s 
24-hour-sunlit summer season, 
roughly December to February. 

That’s the warm season, but 
only in relative terms. 

The temperature at the South 
Pole was minus 40 degrees Fahr¬ 
enheit on his last flight there in 
mid-February, Schongalla said. 

McMurdo Station, the Antarc¬ 
tic Program’s largest research 
center, was averaging a balmier 
13 degrees below zero, he said. 

This was the 30th year the 
wing provided support, flying 120 
missions this season. They trans¬ 
ported roughly 2,300 researchers 
and support staff, carried 2.7 mil¬ 
lion pounds of cargo and shuttled 
135,000 gallons of fuel to about a 
dozen research stations. 

They also conduct search-and- 
rescue and medical evacuation 
flights as needed. 

That’s all done using about a 


half-dozen LC-130s, a unique 
plane equipped with both wheels 
and massive skis for gliding on 
ice and snow. While there are 
“a few rare spots” in Antarctica 
with snow-packed runways where 
wheels can be used, most land¬ 
ings are done with skis, Schon¬ 
galla said. 

The LC-130S have other modifi¬ 
cations for their special missions, 
such as extra piping for hot air 
and dual loading-unloading sys¬ 
tems for delivering fuel. 

“The places we go to are so 
remote they don’t have a lot of 
equipment to pump gas the way 
you might at a normal place in 
the United States, so we have to 
bring our equipment with us,” he 
said. “A lot of that is integral to 
the airplane.” 

A plane carries several tons of 
supplies each trip to remote sta¬ 
tions, trips of a few hours that 
would take weeks if done by snow 
tractors, he said. They also de¬ 
liver fuel. 

“The scientists who work at 
those camps depend on that fuel 
to generate electricity and gener¬ 
ate heat and hot water to survive 
upon in a harsh climate,” Schon¬ 
galla said. 

The locations of remote stations 
vary from season to season, with 
much of the research focused 
on the impact of global climate 
change unique to Antarctica. 

“Every season we go to some 
new terrain, some new landing 
sites,” he said. “That’s one of the 
most interesting parts of the job 
from my perspective. The scien¬ 
tists pick out different places they 
think are going to be more heav¬ 
ily impacted by climate change. 
Those are areas of interest for the 
scientists that we find ourselves 
going to.” 

Williams Field, the airstrip 
that services McMurdo Station, 
is also never quite the same year 
to year. 

“Every so many years we have 
to move the airfield because it’s 
on an ice shelf that is constantly 
moving toward the ocean,” Schon¬ 
galla said. “Every year a little bit 
more of it melts off into the ocean. 
There’s talk about in the next few 
years of relocating Williams Field 
to a new spot because it’s started 
to get close to the ocean, as it has 
in the past.” 

The LC-130 crews generally 
work six days a week, weather 
permitting. Schongalla said the 
round-the-clock daylight doesn’t 
keep him from sleeping. 

For recreation, there is a well- 
maintained trail system for hik¬ 
ing and wildlife to view, such as 
penguins, orca whales, seals and 
skua birds. 

“During part of the year when 
the ice is thickest, the Antarctic 
Program drills holes as observa¬ 
tion tubes through the ice and you 
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Maj. Malcolm Schongalla, of the New York Air National Guard’s 109th Airlift Wing, stands beside the 
LC-130 he piloted in Antarctica at Joint Base Pearl Harbor-Hickam, Hawaii. 


can climb on a ladder into a cham¬ 
ber below the ice and see fish and 
other marine animals swimming 


around,” he said. 

And the nightlife at McMurdo 
Station? 


“Very sunny,” he said, jokingly. 


'olson.w’yatf@si:ripes.com 

Twitter: laWyattWOlson 
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A display at the Pacific Aviation Museum in Honolulu shows the route that two Japanese Kawanishi H8K bombers flew from the Marshall Islands to Hawaii during an attempted 
raid on Pearl Harbor on March 4, 1942. The enlarged inset of Oahu shows where the bombs landed. Top inset: A model of a Kawanishi H8K is displayed at the museum. 


Forgotten: Second raid on Hawaii served as wakeup call for US military 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Japan’s December attack, which had 
finally drawn a reluctant United States 
into World War II, had hit all eight Pacific 
battleships, sinking four of them. The USS 
Arizona and USS Oklahoma were unsal- 
vageable. More than 2,400 Americans died 
in the attack. 

Imperial Japan immediately set about 
attempting to occupy most of Asia with the 
assurance that the Pacific Fleet would be 
too crippled to stop them. 

Japanese war planners soon recognized 
that “crucial targets” such as the Pearl 
Harbor shipyards, maintenance shops and 
fuel-reserve facilities had been largely un¬ 
damaged, according to an exhibit at the Pa¬ 
cific Aviation Museum in Honolulu. From 
those shipyards, America mobilized an 
astoundingly speedy and effective effort to 
repair vessels damaged in the December 
attack. 

The Japanese hoped to stymie that sal¬ 
vage work with Operation K, a bombing 
raid using the first two prototypes of the 
H8K amphibious plane. 

“It was probably the best seaplane in 
the war, very heavily armed,” Burl Burl¬ 
ingame, historian at the Pacific Aviation 
Museum, said of the 167 four-prop H8Ks 
that Japan built during the war. “It would 
actually engage in combat with American 
fighters on occasion. It was huge, and for 
its size it was very maneuverable, very 
rugged.” 

Despite being a better seaplane than 
anything produced by the U.S. or Great 
Britain during the war, the H8K is “one 
of those iconic aircraft of the Pacific war 
that’s pretty much forgotten,” Burlingame 
said. 

Operation K 

While a significantly smaller attack than 
the one three months earlier, the March 
1942 bombing raid was audacious — the 



Soldiers inspect a crater left near 
Honolulu after a Japanese bombing raid 
on Hawaii on March 4, 1942, in this 
undated photo on display at the museum. 

longest distance run of the war. 

The H8Ks, with a 124-foot wingspan 
and a top speed of nearly 300 mph, took off 
from Wotje Atoll in the Marshall Islands on 
March 3 and set down in the calm waters 
of French Frigate Shoals about 560 miles 
northwest of Honolulu. There they were 
refueled by two waiting submarines. 

They then flew in the dark toward 
Oahu, each plane carrying four 550-pound 
bombs. They were detected by U.S. radar 
about 200 miles out, and American fighter 
planes were scrambled to intercept them. 
Without airborne radar, the fighters could 
not find the H8Ks. 

But the lion’s share of bad luck fell upon 
the Japanese raiders, who had been count¬ 
ing on a moonlit night to spot their targets. 
The H8Ks reached Oahu in the early hours 
of March 4, but a canopy of heavy rain and 
dense clouds covered the southern half of 
the island and obscured most landmarks. 

There were virtually no artificial lights 
on the ground to guide the pilots. A com¬ 
plete nighttime blackout had been ordered 


after the December attack, and all civilian 
lights — whether from bulbs or flames — 
were extinguished at dusk. Car headlights 
were painted a dark color to dim them. 

A Japanese submarine dispatched to 
Pearl Harbor with the task of aiding the 
planes to their targets on the docks never 
showed. 

The pilots were more or less flying blind, 
calculating their targets simply by the di¬ 
rection and distance they’d traveled. 

“Essentially using dead reckoning, they 
pickled their bombs and scooted for home,” 
Burlingame said. 

The bombs from one landed in the moun¬ 
tain foothills overlooking the city of Hono¬ 
lulu, shattering some windows on nearby 
Theodore Roosevelt High School. 

“It woke everyone on Honolulu up,” Bur¬ 
lingame said. 

The second plane likely dropped its 
bombs into the harbor water, as no trace of 
them was ever found. No one was injured 
or killed. 

Potentially, 4,400 pounds of bombs land¬ 
ing on the intended target — the 1,010-foot 
dock on Pearl Harbor — would have been 
a seismic setback for America’s ability to 
wage war. 

But Imperial Japan’s quixotic second 
raid instead triggered a chain of events 
that turned the tide of war in America’s 
favor in the Pacific. 

The bombing raid was a wakeup call for 
U.S. military leaders concerning their vul¬ 
nerability to long-distance bombing raids. 

The Japanese propaganda ministry 
trumpeted the attack as a great victory and 
provided key information about the raid’s 
logistics, Burlingame said. 

Based on radar plots, American intelli¬ 
gence analysts correctly deduced that the 
bombers had refueled using submarines at 
French Frigate Shoals. 

“The Americans responded by putting a 
destroyer up at French Frigate Shoals for 
the rest of the war,” Burlingame said. 


Doolittle Raiders 

The U.S. conducted its own daring long¬ 
distance bombing raid on April 18, 1942. 
Sixteen B-25s launched off the carrier USS 
Hornet in the Western Pacific. The Doo¬ 
little Raiders dropped bombs on Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Yokosuka, Nagoya and Kobe, 
delivering the intended message that the 
Japanese homeland was not invulnerable 
to Allied attack. 

“It was probably the most effective 
bombing raid of World War II because it 
freaked out the Japanese so badly that they 
changed their war plans,” Burlingame 
said. To keep America truly out of the fight 
and away from the mainland, the Japanese 
concluded they had to seize the Hawaiian 
Islands, he said. 

That would begin with an attack on the 
Midway Islands, about 1,300 miles west of 
Oahu, with the intention of crushing Amer¬ 
ica’s carrier fleet. 

Japan had intended to send H8Ks to col¬ 
lect crucial reconnaissance on U.S. carrier 
movements immediately before the battle, 
which commenced June 4, 1942. But the 
beefed-up patrols kept the refueling subs 
out of French Frigate Shoals, and the H8K 
missions had to be scratched. 

The Japanese navy had no way of know¬ 
ing that the U.S. — which had recently 
broken the enemy’s code — had set its own 
trap by dispatching the carriers USS En¬ 
terprise, USS Hornet and USS Yorktown 
north of Midway. 

Had the Japanese kept secret the stealth 
and reach of the H8Ks, they might very 
well have learned of the positions of those 
U.S. carriers, which had left Pearl Harbor 
only days before June 4. 

Instead, the Japanese carriers Akagi, 
Kaga, Soryu and Hiryu were caught by 
surprise and destroyed in the battle, which 
many historians regard as the most deci¬ 
sive of the war in the Pacific. 


olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOison 
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Ship involved 
in Pearl Harbor 
attack located 

Famed destroyer Isokaze was sunk 
alongside battleship Yamato in 1945 



Courtesy of Kure Maritime Museum 


The Imperial Japanese Navy destroyer Isokaze, shown on Nov. 22, 1940, participated in the Midway, 
Philippine Sea and Leyte Gulf battles during World War II. 



By Matthew M. Burke 

AND HaNA KuSUMOTO 
Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa 
— An Imperial Japanese Navy 
vessel that took part in the attack 
on Pearl Harbor has been found 
submerged off Japan’s southern 
coast. 

The destroyer Isokaze was dis¬ 
covered in spring 2016 by Fukada 
Salvage & Marine Works, said 
Tadaaki Hanato, survey leader 
and assistant director of Fukada’s 
Chugoku branch. 

The discovery was kept from 
the public until this month to 
distance the find from a highly 
publicized survey on the legend¬ 
ary World War II superbattleship 
Yamato, which was found nearby 
in the 1980s. 

“This is the first time a ship 
that sank with Yamato has been 
found,” Hanato said. “It is a valu¬ 
able resource.” 

The Isokaze is among the most 
historic World War II vessels 
ever located. In addition to pro¬ 
tecting the Japanese fleet as it 
approached Pearl Harbor, the de¬ 
stroyer participated in the Mid¬ 
way, Philippine Sea and Leyte 
Gulf battles. It was sunk April 7, 
1945, alongside the Yamato and 
four other Japanese vessels as 


they steamed toward Okinawa 
and subsequently headlong into 
the advancing U.S. military. 

‘A symbolic destroyer’ 

The Isokaze’s construction was 
planned to coincide with that of 
the Yamato, said Kazushige To- 
daka, director of the Kure Mari¬ 
time Museum, also known as the 
Yamato Museum. The destroyer 
was ordered in 1937, was built at 
the Imperial Navy’s Sasebo naval 
dockyard and was commissioned 
in 1940. 

It was 364 feet long and 35 feet 
wide, according to Japan’s Chu¬ 
goku newspaper. Its standard dis¬ 
placement was 2,500 tons. 

The ship suffered mqjor battle 
damage during the countless en¬ 
gagements it participated in yet 
somehow, after repairs, continued 
to fight, surviving until nearly the 
end of the war. 

“It is the Imperial Navy ship 
that experienced the most fierce 
battles,” Todaka said. “It is a 
symbolic destroyer.” 

The Battle of Okinawa began 
on April 1, 1945. In response to 
the American invasion, the Japa¬ 
nese Navy launched Operation 
Ten-Go, which sent a diversion¬ 
ary naval force south from the 
Japanese mainland, across the 


East China Sea and toward Oki¬ 
nawa. The plan was to lure U.S. 
forces away from the islands and 
to facilitate kamikaze attacks. 

The operation was thought to 
be a suicide mission because the 
column of ships would have lit¬ 
tle to no air support. The group 
was spotted almost immediately 
and was shadowed by U.S. Navy 
aircraft. 

American carriers launched 
386 planes against the ships, ac¬ 
cording to the U.S. Navy. The 
Isokaze sustained incapacitating 
damage that killed 20 of its 364 
sailors, according to Todaka and 
the Chugoku newspaper, citing 
the battle report. 

The crew abandoned the ship, 
and it was sunk by Japanese can¬ 
nons and torpedoes to keep it 
from falling into enemy hands. 

In addition to the Isokaze, the 
Japanese lost the Yamato, the light 
cruiser Yahagi and the destroyers 
Asashimo, Hamakaze and Ka- 
sumi, according to the U.S. Navy. 
The destroyers Fuyuzuki, Hatsu- 
shimo, Suzutsuki and Yukikaze 
were damaged in the fighting. 

Ten American planes were shot 
down by anti-aircraft fire. 

While the plan proved disas¬ 
trous for Japan and spelled the 
end of the Imperial Navy, it was 
able to capitalize on the diversion. 
Kamikaze fighters crashed into 
the USS Hancock, killing 62 and 
wounding 71. 

A tall shadow 

The Yamato was the largest 
battleship ever built and featured 
the largest guns ever fielded 
on the high seas, according to a 
U.S. Navy fact sheet. Since it was 
found in 1985 off the coast of Ka¬ 
goshima prefecture, the ship has 
captivated the Japanese and his¬ 
torians worldwide. Its legend was 
solidified with the powerful 2005 
film “Yamato.” 

In death, as it had in life, the 


Yamato cast a tall shadow over 
the ships that slid into a watery 
grave by its side. Japanese histo¬ 
rians say those vessels have been 
mostly forgotten. 

Fukada Salvage & Marine 
Works has been surveying and 
launching investigations of the 
Yamato with various television 
stations and publishing compa¬ 
nies since the 1980s, Hanato said. 
Detailed battle reports compiled 
by the Japanese Imperial Navy 
exist to this day, showing poten¬ 
tial locations for the other ships. 

“I had always wanted to search 
for the ships that sank with [Yam¬ 
ato],” Hanato said. 

After conducting a 2016 survey 
on the Yamato at the request of 
Kure city in Hiroshima prefec¬ 
ture, Hanato asked company man¬ 
agement if he could try to find the 
other ships. He was granted the 
opportunity, and Fukada Salvage 
& Marine Works launched its own 
survey. 

On May 28, 2016, Hanato and 
his team used sonar to search the 
area where the battle report indi¬ 
cated the ships sank. They had a 
hit their first day and launched a 


remotely operated vehicle. Tor¬ 
pedo tubes and damage indicated 
the ship was most likely the Iso¬ 
kaze. It was found 109 miles south 
of Danjo Archipelago in the East 
China Sea, Hanato said. 

“I thought, T finally was able to 
find it,”’ Hanato said. “We were 
very lucky.” 

Hanato hopes the Isokaze’s dis¬ 
covery will aid historical research 
of the war. He wants to continue 
searching for other ships that 
sank with the Yamato. 

Hanato said the Isokaze likely 
will lie undisturbed and will 
continue to deteriorate like the 
Yamato. 

The discovery serves as a po¬ 
tent reminder of the horrors of 
war for the next generation, To¬ 
daka said. 

“There are not so many survi¬ 
vors of war now, and the war has 
become an old tale of the past,” he 
said. “It gives people the oppor¬ 
tunity to see that the war is not 
something of the past and it is an 
issue that is related to everyone, 
even today.” 

burke.matt@stripes.com 

kusumoto.hana@stripes.com 



Courtesy of U.S. Navai History and Heritage Command 


The Japanese battleship Thmato, top, and a destroyer engage with 
U.S. Navy carrier planes north of Okinawa on April 7, 1945. 
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VETERANS _ 

Report raises questions on vets' private care 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Most civil¬ 
ian medical providers in New 
York state are ill-equipped to 
treat veterans, according to a 
new Rand Corp. study that found 
many aren’t well-versed in health 
issues specific to that population. 

The study, released Thursday, 
lends context to an ongoing de¬ 
bate in Congress about how ag¬ 
gressively veterans’ medical care 
should be outsourced to the pri¬ 
vate sector. 

Two-thirds of medical pro¬ 
viders who participated in the 
study were unfamiliar with mili¬ 
tary culture, researchers said. 
Less than half of the medical 
providers (43 percent) said they 
regularly screen for conditions 
common among veterans, such as 
depressive disorders, substance 
abuse, respiratory and neurologi¬ 
cal conditions, chronic pain and 
traumatic brain injury. 

Only 2.3 percent met all seven 
criteriathatresearcherslookedfor 
when deciding whether private- 
sector providers were equipped 
to treat veterans. Besides mili¬ 
tary knowledge and the ability 
to screen for and treat conditions 
common to veterans, researchers 
checked whether providers had 


the capacity to treat new patients 
and if they screened patients for 
military experience. They also 
reviewed whether facilities used 
clinical practice guidelines and 
could accommodate patients with 
disabilities. 

“These findings reveal signifi¬ 
cant gaps and variations in the 
readiness of community-based 
health care providers to provide 
high-quality care to veterans,” 
Terri Tanielian, the study’s lead 
author, said in a statement. “It 
appears that more work needs to 
be done to prepare the civilian 
health care workforce to care for 
the unique needs of veterans.” 

The study, 57 pages long and 
based on a survey of 746 health 
care providers, is titled, “Ready 
or Not? Assessing the Capacity 
of New York State Health Care 
Providers to Meet the Needs of 
Veterans.” 

Rand researchers conducted 
their study because of the push to 
get more veterans into the private 
sector. 

“As [the Department of Veter¬ 
ans Affairs] and Congress contin¬ 
ue discussions about the potential 
expansion of care in the commu¬ 
nity for veterans, it will be essen¬ 
tial to consider these findings to 
determine whether veterans will 


Two-thirds of 
medical providers 
in the study were 
unfamiliar with 
military culture. 
Less than half 
said they regularly 
screen for 
conditions common 
among veterans. 


receive the same level of care 
they have been provided within 
VA facilities,” they wrote. 

Lawmakers are negotiating 
legislation to overhaul the Veter¬ 
ans Choice program, which was 
created following the 2014 VA 
wait-time scandal and allows vets 
to receive medical care in the pri¬ 
vate sector. Congress, the VA and 
veterans agree that the rules gov¬ 
erning the Choice program are 
arbitrary and confusing. 

A bill to reform the program 
has been stalled in the Senate 
since November, with delays 
caused by disagreements among 
senators, the VA secretary and 


White House officials over how 
far care should be expanded. 

Many mqjor veterans organiza¬ 
tions are weary that an expansion 
of Choice would erode VA re¬ 
sources and eventually dismantle 
the VA health care system. Those 
concerns have been front and cen¬ 
ter this week as veterans groups 
are taking to Capitol Hill for their 
annual legislative presentations 
to Congress. 

Verna Jones, the American 
Legion executive director, told 
reporters this week that a “real 
movement” exists to privatize the 
VA. 

“Everyone here understands 
we oppose the slippery slope of 
privatization,” American Legion 
Commander Denise Rohan said 
Wednesday to a joint committee 
of senators and representatives. 
“Our first priority is to get vet¬ 
erans the care they need, where 
they need it and when they need 
it. We still believe that more often 
than not, the right choice is with¬ 
in the VA.” 

VA Secretary David Shulkin 
and Rep. Phil Roe, R-Tenn., said 
in recent days that Congress 
is getting close to reaching an 
agreement. 

“I think we’re getting to a point 
where we’re getting consensus 


on where we need to go,” Shulkin 
told Stars and Stripes on Sunday. 
“We’re working closely with the 
White House on this. I think it’s all 
moving in the right direction.” 

New York — the focus of the 
Rand study — has the fifth-larg- 
est veterans population of any 
state, with 800,000 veterans. 
About half are enrolled in VA 
health care. The New York State 
Health Foundation asked Rand 
to conduct the study of the state’s 
ability to treat veterans. 

While many medical provid¬ 
ers didn’t meet other criteria for 
treating veterans, almost all of 
them (92 percent) could accept 
new patients. 

The researchers recommended 
private-sector medical providers 
screen patients for military expe¬ 
rience and undergo training on 
military culture and service-con¬ 
nected health conditions. 

“[W]e wanted to better under¬ 
stand whether providers are pre¬ 
pared to meet veterans’ needs,” 
said David Sandman, CEO of New 
York State Health Foundation, in 
a written statement. “This report 
offers both a snapshot of where 
we are today and a road map for 
improvement.” 

we nt iT hg. nTkki’@stripes.co m 

Twitter: @nikkiwentling 


Former Marine correspondents in Vietnam reflect on war 



Photos by Corey DicKSTEiN/Stars and Stripes 


Left: Bob Bayer, who served as a Marine combat correspondent in Vietnam in 1967 
and 1968 is pictured Monday in Danang, Vietnam. Right: Steven Berntson, who also 
served as a Marine combat correspondent in Vietnam in 1967 and 1968, is pictured 
Tuesday near Goi Ni Island in Vietnam. 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

DANANG, Vietnam — They were there 
to document the stories of fellow Marines 
fighting in the jungles of Vietnam, but 
when the shooting started, combat corre¬ 
spondents Steven Berntson and Bob Bayer 
were expected to return fire first and gath¬ 
er information later. 

“If you were in the Marines as a military 
journalist or a photographer, you were also 
a Marine and expected to help out,” said 
Bayer, now 71, who served as a combat cor¬ 
respondent with the 1st Marine Division in 
Vietnam in 1967 and 1968. 

“You could be along on a patrol, but when 
something happened and they needed help 
moving the wounded or [returning fire], 
whatever it may be, you did what needed 
to be done.” 

Known as the Snuffies — referencing 
Snuffy Smith, a down-on-his-luck, often 
troublemaking comic strip character pop¬ 
ular at the time — Bayer and Berntson 
served with the division’s Information Ser¬ 
vices Office, penning stories for the Marine 
Corps’ weekly newspaper the Sea Tiger 
and for Stars and Stripes. It meant spend¬ 
ing the m^ority of their time in Vietnam 
out in the field, covering mqjor operations 
that Marine infantrymen were conducting 
against the Viet Cong and North Vietnam¬ 
ese Army. 

“Most people think [military occupation¬ 
al specialty] 4312 combat correspondent is 
someone sitting in the rear typing stories 
up,” said Berntson, 71, of University Place, 
Wash. “But that’s not how we operated. If 
you wanted to be good at this, you absolute¬ 
ly had to get out there.” 

To get good stories, he said, correspon¬ 
dents had to earn the respect of the Ma¬ 
rines on the front lines. 

“And we got some great stories,” said 


Berntson, who along with Bayer and 13 
other veterans is traveling Vietnam as part 
of a program through The Greatest Gen¬ 
erations Foundation. 

“To be effective as a combat correspon¬ 
dent in the world that we were in, you would 
go out in the field and prove to the grunts 
that you belonged — that you’d been over¬ 
night in the mud and the blood, that you’d 
carried rounds, you’d carried wounded, 
you’d done everything.” 

Berntson and Bayer traveled back to 
Vietnam last year with a group of combat 
correspondents on another of the founda¬ 
tion’s trips. 

Standing Tuesday on what was an air¬ 


strip on the former An Hoa Combat Base, 
south of Danang, Bayer recalled slinging 
artillery rounds 50 years earlier in a spot 
not far from where he stood. 

An artillery battery outside the base was 
firing 105 mm Howitzer rounds just north 
of what was known as Freedom Bridge, re¬ 
called Bayer, of West Hills, Calif 

“They were firing in support of some op¬ 
eration out here, and they were firing these 
things off so fast that they enlisted the help 
of me and some other guys that were on 
this truck to pull these crates and unload 
these things and hand them to the artillery 
guys,” he said. 

“We did that for like half an hour, and it’s 


just like ... T feel like an artilleryman’ just 
doing that. ... It’s just little incidents like 
that that had nothing to do with our job, ac¬ 
tually, but we were expected to do a lot.” 

Sometimes the stories came at great 
cost. 

Berntson and Bayer were wounded in ac¬ 
tion, earning Purple Hearts. Bayer earned 
the nickname “Ding” after he became the 
first of his group of Snuffies to be wound¬ 
ed, an injury he described as a “ding” to 
his neck. (For the record, shrapnel sliced 
down through his neck and lodged under 
his collarbone.) 

Berntson was awarded two Purple 
Hearts and also received a Bronze Star 
Medal with “V” device for valor for his ac¬ 
tions during the battle for the city of Hue 
on the 20th day of the Tet Offensive in Feb¬ 
ruary 1968. He spent months in a hospital 
recovering from his wounds. The group 
planned to travel to Hue on Thursday. 

Berntson said he chooses to focus on the 
better — often laughable — memories. 

He recalled working out a deal to use a 
Navy chaplain’s brand new typewriter to 
file a story. Another time, he sent a hand¬ 
written story with a helicopter pilot from 
Con Tien, a Marine base at the Demilita¬ 
rized Zone, less than 2 miles from North 
Vietnam. 

“Everyone there just lived in the bunker, 
and there were all of maybe two typewrit¬ 
ers for everyone, so I wrote the story out 
in longhand, wrapped it up and went and 
stood down by the [landing zone], and when 
a chopper came in I waved at the co-pilot 
and I told him who I was and said, ‘Hey, 
can you get this to Danang and get it to 1st 
Division Headquarters?’ ” he recalled. “Lo 
and behold, I thought it would never make 
it, but it did. It showed up in the paper.” 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 
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VETERANS 


Top aide to VA chief 
Shulkin said to have 
advocated his ouster 



Veterans Affairs Secretary David Shulkin, center, arrives Feb. 15 at a House Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
hearing on Capitol Hill in Washington. 

IG finds no proof of email 
hacking in travel scandal 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The former 
Department of Veterans Affairs 
chief of staff was the subject of 
email “spoofing,” investigators 
determined, but the incident was 
not related to findings that she 
misled an ethics official in an 
email last summer — a connec¬ 
tion that was implied by the VA 
secretary. 

On Feb. 14, VA Inspector Gen¬ 
eral Michael Missal released 
findings that VA Secretary David 
Shulkin and chief of staff Vivieca 
Wright Simpson violated ethics 
standards on a taxpayer-funded 
trip to Europe last summer. One 
of the most egregious findings 
was that Wright Simpson altered 
an email to an ethics official to 
mislead her into approving travel 
expenses for Shulkin’s wife. 

Talking with reporters the fol¬ 
lowing day, Shulkin said some¬ 
body had “taken over” Wright 
Simpson’s email account, imply¬ 
ing that the two issues were con¬ 
nected. Shortly afterward. Rep. 
Tim Walz, D-Minn., asked the 
Justice Department to look into it. 

Shulkin later backtracked, tell¬ 
ing Stars and Stripes on Feb. 16 
that the email spoofing was an 
isolated incident and that he had 
no evidence of hacking related to 
emails about the European trip. 

The inspector general, working 
with attorneys from the Justice 
Department, also determined this 
week that the two were unrelated. 
They took Wright Simpson’s desk¬ 
top and laptop computers, iPad 
and iphones and gained access to 
her personal network to conduct 
the investigation. 

“Given the relevance of these 
allegations to a central finding 


in our report, the OIG took them 
very seriously,” Missal wrote in a 
letter Tuesday to Walz. 

Investigators discovered an 
email using Wright Simpson’s 
name was sent Feb. 14, which 
they found to be a phishing at¬ 
tempt. That same day, the head of 
the VA’s information technology 
staff issued a warning to senior 
VA staff to be on the lookout for 
phishing attempts to trick them 
into divulging company informa¬ 
tion or private data. 

Investigators didn’t find any 
evidence Wright Simpson’s email 
was compromised near the time 
of the July trip, according to the 
letter. 

The Office of Inspector General 
“now believes that the allegations 
of hacking are limited to unrelat¬ 
ed and relatively unsophisticated 
‘spoofing’ of Ms. Wright Simp¬ 
son’s identity through messages 
sent from an external, non-VA 
email address,” Missal wrote. 

Speaking to reporters Tuesday, 
Shulkin said he accepts that the 
spoofing was “separate and unre¬ 
lated to the travel incident.” 

“I went to medical school, not 
technology school. It’s an area I 
don’t have as much experience 
in,” Shulkin said. “My assess¬ 
ment is that the VA system, like 
most m^or health systems and 
companies, is constantly being 
attacked and tested. We have ef¬ 
fective cybersecurity systems, 
so no one has gotten under the 
firewall.” 

It was uncertain Wednesday 
how the findings may affect fall¬ 
out from the IG’s findings of ethi¬ 
cal violations. 

Wright Simpson announced 
her retirement Feb. 16. The IG 
— thinking her actions might 


have violated criminal statutes 
— had forwarded findings of her 
ethical violations to the Justice 
Department, which declined to 
prosecute. 

Shulkin and m^or veterans ser¬ 
vice organizations believe he has 
the support of the White House 
and will keep his job as VA sec¬ 
retary. White House Press Sec¬ 
retary Sarah Huckabee Sanders 
said last week that administration 
officials needed more time to re¬ 
view the IG’s report. 

Divisions emerged after the 
report was released between 
Shulkin and political appointees 
who some believe want to priva¬ 
tize the VA health care system. 
During the past few days, Shulkin 
repeatedly has said he wants 
those in the VA with “subversive 
ideas” to leave. 

“I’m the secretary. I set the 
agenda. The time of getting off of 
our focus is over,” Shulkin said. 
“I suspect people are, right now, 
making decisions whether they 
want to be part of this team or 
not.” 

One congressman. Rep. Mike 
Coffman, R-Colo., has been call¬ 
ing for Shulkin’s immediate res¬ 
ignation. In a letter to President 
Donald Trump on Wednesday, 
Coffman said the VA secretary 
“clearly lacks the moral authority 
to lead.” 

“When the leader of a depart¬ 
ment is seen as willing to violate 
or stretch rules to personal advan¬ 
tage, the example set is unaccept¬ 
able,” Coffman wrote. “Inevitably, 
employees throughout the VA will 
consider the example set by Sec¬ 
retary Shulkin as a ‘green light’ 
to avoid accountability.” 

wentling.nlkkidistr'ipes.com 

Twitter: @nikkiwentling 


By Lisa Rein 

The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — A senior 
aide to Veterans Affairs Secre¬ 
tary David Shulkin lobbied an 
influential Capitol Hill staffer 
in mid-February in hopes that 
House Republicans would de¬ 
mand the VA chief’s resignation 
and that of his deputy, according 
to three people with knowledge of 
the matter. 

The alleged effort by John Ul- 
lyot, the VA’s assistant secretary 
for public and intergovernmental 
affairs, was rebuffed promptly by 
Jonathan Towers, staff director 
for House Veterans’ Affairs Com¬ 
mittee Chairman Rep. Phil Roe, 
R-Tenn., those people say. They 
spoke on the condition of anonym¬ 
ity to offer candid insights about 
the power struggle that has roiled 
the VA and has embarrassed the 
Trump White House. 

Towers, who declined to com¬ 
ment, told Ullyot that he had no 
intention of starting a campaign to 
oust Shulkin or Thomas Bowman, 
the VA’s deputy secretary and a 
former senior staffer on Capitol 
Hill, said people familiar with his 
reaction. Additionally, “Chairman 
Roe has said both publicly and 
privately, on multiple occasions, 
that the secretary and deputy 
secretary have his full support,” 
committee spokeswoman Tiffany 
McGuffee Haverly said in a writ¬ 
ten statement Wednesday. 

Towers is a longtime congres¬ 
sional staffer who has served on 
the House and Senate veterans 
affairs panels. Ullyot, a former 
Senate aide who held a promi¬ 
nent communications job in the 
Trump campaign, was joined on 
the phone call with Towers by VA 
press secretary Curt Cashour, 
another Trump appointee. The 
conversation occurred days after 
the agency’s inspector general is¬ 
sued a report saying Shulkin mis¬ 
used taxpayer funds during a trip 
to Europe. 

In a joint statement, Ullyot 
and Cashour denied the charac¬ 
terization of their call with Tow¬ 
ers, saying, “That simply never 
happened, and the allegation is 
ridiculous.” 

The phone call first was report¬ 
ed by USA Today. Its disclosure 
coincides with the release of a re¬ 
lated review by the VA’s inspector 
general into Shulkin’s claim that 
his former chief of staff, Vivieca 
Wright Simpson, was the victim 


of an email breach. 

In his report detailing Shulkin’s 
European travel, VA Inspector 
General Michael Missal accused 
Wright Simpson of doctoring an 
email during the trip’s prepara¬ 
tions to ensure that the secre¬ 
tary’s wife would be approved to 
accompany him at taxpayer ex¬ 
pense. Shulkin has insisted he did 
nothing improper, calling atten¬ 
tion to efforts among other politi¬ 
cal appointees within the agency 
to undermine him. 

Wright Simpson retired in the 
aftermath of Missal’s initial re¬ 
port on the Europe trip. Missal’s 
subsequent investigation conclud¬ 
ed that her email was not hacked 
but rather was targeted by an 
“unsophisticated ‘spoofing’ of her 
identity” that was unrelated to 
planning for the Europe trip. It’s 
unclear who may have sought to 
impersonate her. 

The report said Wright Simpson 
showed Shulkin an email sent Feb. 
14, the day the inspector general’s 
initial investigation was released, 
to an employee in the VA’s finance 
department. It sought payment 
for a purchase. The email was 
marked “external” and was sent 
from a Comcast.net address. 

Missal wrote that Shulkin, in 
an interview with investigators, 
said he “did not mean to imply” 
that Wright Simpson’s email had 
been “hacked.” The secretary 
told reporters this week that he 
misunderstood the spoofing inci¬ 
dent and had said incorrectly that 
Wright Simpson’s email was tar¬ 
geted by hackers. 

Missal’s report says the VA’s 
information technology staff has 
identified a type of phishing at¬ 
tack in which someone outside 
the agency impersonates an 
agency employee to persuade 
other employees to reveal private 
information and obtain fraudu¬ 
lent payments. 

In their statement, Ullyot and 
Cashour said their call to Towers 
was to convey that “we had no ev¬ 
idence of email hacking, contrary 
to media reports and claims from 
a member of the committee.” 

“Our message was simple: be 
careful on advancing the hacking 
allegations publicly, as they were 
thus far baseless — a fact con¬ 
firmed officially... by VA’s inspec¬ 
tor general,” the statement said. 

Ullyot and Shulkin have had a 
fraught relationship that has bro¬ 
ken down in recent months, allies 
of both men say. 
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WAR/MILITARY _ 

Russia says rebels 
shell exit corridor 
in Syria’s Ghouta 



Emily M. BLAiR/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 

An EA-18G Growler prepares to launch from the aircraft carrier Harry S. Truman in 2013. 

Navy probes incident that 
left pilots cold, flying blind 


By Bassem Mroue 
AND Nataliya Vasilyeva 
Associated Press 

BEIRUT — The Russian mili¬ 
tary on Thursday accused Syria’s 
rebels of shelling a humanitarian 
corridor that Moscow set up with 
the Syrian government offering 
residents of Damascus’ besieged 
eastern suburbs a way out of the 
embattled enclave. 

Russian President Vladimir 
Putin had ordered a five-hour 
daily humanitarian pause to 
allow civilians to exit the region. 
The daily pauses began Tuesday, 
but so far no humanitarian aid 
has gone in — and no civilians 
have left the area, known as east¬ 
ern Ghouta. 

The eastern suburbs—a cluster 
of several towns and villages on 
Damascus’ eastern edge — have 
faced a deadly, brutal onslaught 
for weeks by Syrian government 
troops, backed by Russia. 

Residents say they do not trust 
the truce and the U.N. and aid 
agencies have criticized the uni¬ 
lateral arrangement, saying it 
gave no guarantees of safety for 
residents wishing to leave. 

The eastern Ghouta residents 
also fear their region would 
meet the same fate as the east¬ 
ern, rebel-held half of the city 
of Aleppo, where a similar Rus¬ 
sia-ordered pause in 2016 called 
on residents to evacuate the area 
and for gunmen to lay down their 
arms. 

A full ground assault followed, 
finally bringing Aleppo under 
government control. 

Russian M^. Gen. Vladimir 
Zolotukhin told Russia news 
agencies that the militants who 
control the suburbs are shelling 
the route, manned by Syrian and 
Russian forces, and preventing 
evacuations. 

State-run al-Ikhbariya TV re¬ 
ported that dozens of civilians had 
gathered on the edge of eastern 
Ghotua to leave but were prevent¬ 
ed by insurgents from reaching a 
crossing point into government- 
controlled areas. 

The Britain-based Syrian Ob¬ 
servatory for Human Rights said 
that before the truce went into 
effect at 9 a.m. Thursday, govern¬ 
ment shelling and airstrikes on 
eastern Ghouta killed three peo¬ 


ple. The opposition’s Syrian Civil 
Defense, also known as White 
Helmets, confirmed the casualty 
figure. 

State-run Syrian Arab News 
Agency, or SANA, said Thursday 
that a civilian was wounded by a 
mortar shell fired by the insur¬ 
gents in eastern Ghouta at the 
Bab al-Salam area in the old city 
of Damascus. 

The Russia-ordered pause came 
after a U.N. Security Council reso¬ 
lution calling for a nationwide 30- 
day cease-fire failed to take hold. 
While the relentless bombing has 
subsided somewhat in eastern 
Ghouta, home to about 400,000 ci- 
vihans, the Syrian government’s 
push to squeeze the insurgents out 
of the region continued. 

Elsewhere in Syria, a convoy 
of 28 trucks carrying aid entered 
the northern Kurdish enclave of 
Afrin, where Turkish troops have 
been on the offensive since Jan. 
20 against Syrian Kurdish fight¬ 
ers. The government-controlled 
Syrian Central Military Media 
said Turkish troops and Turkey- 
backed opposition fighters target¬ 
ed the convoy near the village of 
Marimameen. 

The Observatory said Turkish 
warplanes conducted airstrikes 
as the convoy was heading to¬ 
ward Afrin. 

Ankara has said that Turkey 
would not suspend its military 
operations against the Syrian 
Kurdish fighters during the 30- 
day cease-fire demanded by the 
United Nations. 

Turkish government spokes¬ 
man Bekir Bozdag said Thursday 
that Turkish authorities carefully 
read the text of the U.N. Security 
Council resolution and claimed 
that it does not apply to the Afrin 
offensive because it excludes op¬ 
erations against terrorist groups. 

Turkey considers the US- 
backed Syrian Kurdish People’s 
Protection Units, or YPG, a “ter¬ 
rorist” organization connected 
to a Kurdish insurgency within 
its own borders. The YPG is a 
top U.S. ally in Syria in the fight 
against Islamic State. 

Bozdag said the Turkish op¬ 
erations have not interrupted hu¬ 
manitarian aid and civilians have 
not been harmed in Afrin. 

“An innocent civilian did not 
even get a nosebleed,” he said. 


By Samantha Masunaga 
Los Angeles Times 

LOS ANGELES — In the latest 
frightening example of cockpit 
problems in high-performance 
military aircraft, the Navy is in¬ 
vestigating a recent incident in 
which the cockpit temperature 
of an EA-18G Growler report¬ 
edly plunged to minus 30 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Ice coated flight 
instruments and windows, forc¬ 
ing the plane’s two-person crew 
to land using a Garmin watch 
and spoken instructions from air 
controllers. 

Trade publication Defense 
News, which first reported the 
incident, said the crew suffered 
serious injuries from frostbite, 
including severe blistering and 
burns on their hands. 

The jet, which specializes in 
jamming enemy electronics, took 
off Jan. 29 from Naval Air Sta¬ 
tion Whidbey Island in northern 
Washington and was bound for 
Naval Air Weapons Station China 
Lake near Ridgecrest, Calif, 
where the aircraft is based, said 
Cmdr. Ron Flanders, Naval Air 
Forces spokesman. 

The crew received a warning 
that the environmental control 
system that supports cabin air 
quality and temperature was 
icing, according to Defense News. 


Citing sources familiar with the 
incident and an internal report 
it obtained, the trade publication 
said a mist pumped into the cock¬ 
pit and iced over windows and 
flight instruments, rendering the 
pilot and the plane’s weapons sys¬ 
tem officer “almost completely 
blind.” 

The crew was able to land the 
plane successfully back at Whid¬ 
bey Island, Flanders said. One of 
the crewmembers has since “re¬ 
turned to a flight status,” mean¬ 
ing they are cleared for flight. 
The other flyer has not yet been 
cleared, though they, too, are “ex¬ 
pected to make a full recovery,” 
he said. 

Flanders said he could not pro¬ 
vide further details of the flight 
or the reported injuries due to 
the Navy’s investigation into the 
matter and patient privacy laws. 
Results of the investigation will 
determine whether further action 
is necessary, he said. 

A spokesman for the Boeing 
Co., which builds the F/A-18 E/F 
Super Hornet and its derivative, 
the EA-18G Growler, said the 
company could not comment on 
this specific incident or the en¬ 
vironmental control system be¬ 
cause of the Navy investigation. 

The incident with the Growler 
is the latest in-cockpit flight issue 


the U.S. military has dealt with. 
Pilots have reported oxygen de¬ 
ficiency, also known as hypoxia, 
while flying a variety of fighter 
planes, including the F/A-18 E/F 
Super Hornet, the F-22 and the 
F-35A. 

Modern fighter pilots don’t get 
enough oxygen in their blood¬ 
streams when flying at high alti¬ 
tudes, meaning that the aircraft 
must produce its oxygen during 
flight. Pilots breathe that oxygen 
through masks. 

Last year, the Navy set up a 
physiological event action team 
to identify and find solutions to 
so-called physiological episodes, 
which include hypoxia and other 
conditions. 

Analysts said the Growler inci¬ 
dent seemed to be an unusual fail¬ 
ure of the environmental control 
system. An industry official said 
various companies, including 
Northrop Grumman Corp., Park¬ 
er and Honeywell, manufacture a 
series of valves and regulators for 
the system. 

Many mqjor components of 
the F/A-18 E/F Super Hornet are 
made in Southern California, 
including the rear and center 
section of the fuselage and the 
plane’s radar and “conformal” 
fuel tanks. California is home to 
274 suppliers for the program. 


Senators want to end US military intervention in Yemen 


By David Weigel 

The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — Two sena¬ 
tors who agree on little else are 
introducing a resolution designed 
to end the U.S. intervention in 
Yemen’s civil war. 

On Wednesday afternoon. Sen. 
Bernie Sanders, I-Vt., and Sen. 
Mike Lee, R-Utah, announced an 
effort to invoke the War Powers 


Resolution to end intervention in 
Yemen, which began during the 
Obama administration under the 
post-9/11 Authorization of Mili¬ 
tary Force. 

“This legislation is neither lib¬ 
eral nor conservative,” Lee said 
at a Wednesday afternoon news 
conference. “It’s constitutional.” 

The Sanders-Lee effort largely 
mirrors a House resolution, with 
50 co-sponsors — almost all of 


them Democrats — introduced 
last year by Rep. Ro Khanna, 
D-Calif The directive is clear: 
“Congress hereby directs the 
President to remove United States 
Armed Forces from hostilities in 
the Republic of Yemen, except 
United States Armed Forces en¬ 
gaged in operations directed at 
al-Qaida in the Arabian Penin¬ 
sula or associated forces.” 

“If you look at the War Powers 


Act, what America is currently 
involved in constitutes a military 
action,” Sanders said. “That’s 
pretty clear.” 

While members of both parties 
have criticized the Yemen inter¬ 
vention, it’s unclear how Sand¬ 
ers and Lee’s resolution could 
get a vote. On Wednesday, they 
said frankly that they would try 
to move it through the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, 


where it could be tabled, ending 
the debate. Broader efforts to re¬ 
think or cancel the entire AUMF 
have gotten nowhere. A focus on 
Yemen, they argued, could break 
the logjam. 

“We have to deal with these 
conflict by conflict,” Lee said. 

“If we can establish this prin¬ 
ciple,” Sanders said, “it will be a 
significant departure in policy 
for the United States.” 
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‘March for 
Lives’ rally 
bumped 
from Mall 


NATION _ 

Trump takes on 
his party, NRA 
over gun laws 


President Donald Trump listens during a meeting with state and local 
officials to discuss school safety at the White House on Thursday. 



By Lisa Mascaro, Matthew 
Daly and Catherine Lucey 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Putting fel¬ 
low Republicans in the hot seat, 
President Donald Trump is calling 
for quick and substantial changes 
to the nation’s gun laws even as he 
criticizes lawmakers for being too 
fearful of the National Rifle Asso¬ 
ciation to act. 

Trump held a freewheeling, 
televised meeting with lawmakers 
at the White House that stretched 
for an hour Wednesday, and he re¬ 
jected both his party’s incremental 
approach and its strategy that has 
stalled action on gun legislation. 

Giving hope to Democrats, he 
said he favored a “comprehen¬ 
sive” approach to addressing vio¬ 
lence such as February’s shooting 
at a Florida high school, although 
he offered no details. 

Instead, Trump again voiced 
support for expanded background 
checks. He endorsed increased 
school security and more mental 
health resources, and he reaf¬ 
firmed his support for raising 
the age to 21 for purchasing some 
firearms. 

Trump mentioned arming 
teachers, and said his adminis¬ 
tration, not Congress, would ban 
“bump-stock” devices that enable 


guns to fire like automatic weap¬ 
ons with an executive order. 

“We can’t wait and play games 
and nothing gets done,” Trump 
said as he opened the session with 
17 House and Senate lawmakers. 
“We want to stop the problems.” 

Trump raised eyebrows by 
suggesting that law enforcement 
officials should be able to confis¬ 
cate people’s firearms without a 
court order to prevent potential 
tragedies. “Take the guns first, go 
through due process second,” he 
suggested. 

Trump arose Thursday with the 
gun issue on his mind, tweeting 
that “Many ideas, some good & 
some not so good,” emerged from 
the meeting. He said “Background 
Checks a big part of conversation” 
and “Gun free zones are proven 
targets of killers. 

“After many years, a Bill should 
emerge. Respect 2nd Amend¬ 
ment!” and the constitutional 
right to bear arms, the president 
tweeted. 

The president has previously 
supported ideas popular with 
Democrats, only to back away 
when faced with opposition from 
his conservative base and his GOP 
allies in Congress. It was not clear 
whether he would continue to push 
for swift and significant changes 


to gun laws when confronted with 
the inevitable resistance from his 
party. 

The televised discussion al¬ 
lowed Trump to play the role of 
potential dealmaker. Democratic 
lawmakers made a point of ap¬ 
pealing to the president to use his 
pohtical power to persuade his 
party to take action. 

“It is going to have to be you,” 
Sen. Chris Murphy, D-Conn., told 
Trump. 

Trump’s call for stronger back¬ 
ground checks, which are popu¬ 
lar among Americans, has been 
resisted by Republicans and the 
NRA. Repubhcans are leaning to¬ 
ward modest legislation designed 
to improve the background check 
system. Trump made clear he was 


looking for more and accused law¬ 
makers of being “petrified” of the 
gun lobby. 

“Hey, I’m the biggest fan of 
the Second Amendment,” Trump 
said, adding that he told NRA of¬ 
ficials it’s time to act. “We have to 
stop this nonsense.” 

Democrats said they were con¬ 
cerned Trump’s interest may fade 
quickly. After the meeting, Mur¬ 
phy told reporters: “I’m worried 
that this was the beginning and 
the end of the president’s advoca¬ 
cy on this issue. The White House 
has to put some meat on the bones. 
The White House has to send a 
proposal to Congress.” 

The White House is expected 
to reveal more on the president’s 
plans for school safety this week. 


By Justin Wm. Moyer 

The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — A planned 
rally against mass shootings 
can’t be held on the Mall later this 
month because it conflicts with 
what’s described in a National 
Park Service permit application 
as a “talent show.” 

A permit application filed last 
week by survivors of the Park¬ 
land, Fla., school massacre indi¬ 
cated the “March For Our Lives” 
rally will be on March 24, with up 
to 500,000 attendees expected. 
Mike Litterst, a spokesman for 
the Park Service, said organiz¬ 
ers proposed holding the event on 
the Mall but were looking to move 
the rally to another location after 
the request conflicted with a film 
crew’s permit. 

Litterst said the film permit 
was “from a student group at a 
local educational institution,” but 
he wouldn’t name the institution 
because “applications from edu¬ 
cational institutions are withheld 
from release for privacy reasons,” 
he wrote in an email. 

A redacted Park Service per¬ 
mit application this week given 
to The Washington Post showed 
the application is for a “student 
project” related to “filming for a 
talent show.” 

“Student project (non-commer¬ 
cial) of [redacted] by Publicity 
Dept.,” the document appeared to 
read. “Filming for a talent show 
called [redacted]. Takes a day to 
finish. Games will be the main 
activity for filming.” 

The application was for loca¬ 
tions that included the lawn be¬ 
tween Madison Drive NW and 
Jefferson Drive SW and “14th St. 
to 4th St.” 

The name and contact informa¬ 
tion for the permit applicant was 
redacted. The title of the contact 
was listed as “director.” The title 
of the applicant was listed as 
“filming director.” 

The “March For Our Lives” 
rally, funded in part by Oprah 
Winfrey and other celebrities, 
will include “student speakers, 
musical performers, guest speak¬ 
ers and video tributes,” accord¬ 
ing to the permit application, with 
14 Jumbotrons, 2,000 chairs and 
2,000 portable restrooms. The 
film crew’s plans for the Mall 
were more modest, listing equip¬ 
ment such as two tables, two bikes 
and jump ropes. 

Litterst said Wednesday that 
March For Our Lives organizers 
were planning their rally away 
from federal land, on Pennsylva¬ 
nia Avenue between Third and 
12th streets NW, which is the ju¬ 
risdiction of the District. 

D.C. police said a permit for the 
march was filed with the agency 
but wouldn’t release the applica¬ 
tion or information about it. 

March For Our Lives organiz¬ 
ers didn’t return a request for 
comment. 


Rift between US companies, gun lobby grows 



Rogelio V. Solis/AP 


A customer enters a Dick's Sporting Goods store in Madison, Miss., on Thursday. Dick's 
and Walmart acted Wednesday to restrict gun sales. 


By Damian J. Troise 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — The rift between m^or U.S. 
companies and the gun lobby is growing. And 
Americans are taking note, lighting up social 
media boards with vows to back up the compa¬ 
nies with their wallet or to boycott them. 

Retail heavyweights Walmart and Dick’s 
Sporting Goods have taken steps to restrict 
gun sales. That follows moves by several other 
mqjor corporations, including MetLife, Hertz 
and Delta Air Lines, that have cut ties with 
the National Rifle Association following last 
month’s school massacre in Florida. 

Dick’s said Wednesday it will immediately 
stop selling assault-style rifles and ban the sale 
of all guns to anyone under 21. Its CEO took on 
the NRA by demanding tougher gun laws. 

Walmart, the nation’s largest retailer, fol¬ 
lowed by saying it will no longer sell firearms 
and ammunition to people younger than 21. It 
stopped selling AR-15s and other semi-auto¬ 
matic weapons in 2015. 

The announcements came as students at 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas High School in 
Parkland, Fla., returned to class for the first 
time since a teenager killed 17 students and 
educators with an AR-15 rifle two weeks ago. 

“When we saw what the kids were going 
through and the grief of the parents and the 
kids who were killed in Parkland, we felt we 
needed to do something,” Dick’s Chairman and 
CEO Ed Stack said on ABC’s “Good Morning 


America.” 

The announcements from Dick’s and 
Walmart drew hundreds of thousands of re¬ 
sponses for and against the moves on the com¬ 
panies’ social media accounts. 

“This is the moment when business leaders 
across the country get to decide if they want to 


stand on the right side of history,” said Shan¬ 
non Watts, founder of Moms Demand Acton 
for Gun Sense in America. “Mothers make the 
m^ority of spending decisions for their fami- 
hes, and we want to shop with businesses that 
care about the safety of our families — making 
this a smart business move, too.” 
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Ky. governor OK 
arming some to 
protect schools 



C.B. SCHMELTER, CHATTANOOGA (TeNN.) TiMES FrEE PrESS/AP 


People exit the Dalton Convention Center on Wednesday in Dalton, Ga. Students from Dalton High 
School were evacuated to the convention center after a handgun was fired in a classroom. 

Ga. teacher faces gun charges 


Associated Press 

ATLANTA — Police say they 
don’t know why a popular teacher 
allegedly fired a handgun inside 
his classroom, causing a chaotic 
lockdown and evacuation of his 
Georgia high school. But it im¬ 
mediately pierced the national 
debate over whether educators 
should be armed. 

As officers arrested Dalton 
High School social studies teach¬ 
er Jesse Randal Davidson, his 
students spoke their minds on so¬ 
cial media. 

“My favorite teacher at Dal¬ 
ton high school just blockaded 
his door and proceeded to shoot. 
We had to run out the back of the 
school in the rain. Students were 
being trampled and scream¬ 
ing. I dare you to tell me arming 
teachers will make us safe,” stu¬ 
dent Chondi Chastain wrote in a 
tweet quickly shared thousands 
of times. 

Davidson,53,isaccusedofbarri- 
cading himself inside a classroom 
and firing a handgun, sending 
students running outside or hun¬ 
kering down inside darkened 


classrooms 
and a gym¬ 
nasium lock¬ 
er room. He 
was taken 
into custody 
without in¬ 
cident after 
a 30- to 
45-minute 
standoff with 
Davidson officers, and 
his motiva¬ 
tions remained a mystery, Dalton 
Police spokesman Bruce Frazier 
said. 

“Mr. Davidson did not give us 
much information about what his 
motives were or what may or may 
not have been the problem today,” 
Frazier said after detectives had 
interviewed the teacher. 

Twice in recent years, Dalton 
police say they encountered the 
teacher exhibiting odd behavior 
and wrote in one report that he 
“may be delusional.” But Princi¬ 
pal Steve Bartoo called Davidson 
an “excellent teacher” and said 
that “as far as I know he was fit to 
be at work.” 

Classes were canceled at the 


high school Thursday due to the 
shooting, although grief counsel¬ 
ors were being made available 
and the students, who number 
about 2,000, were being allowed 
back in to recover their belong¬ 
ings. Classes were to resume 
on Friday, the school district 
announced. 

The gunfire erupted with a na¬ 
tion on edge following a Florida 
school shooting that killed 17 stu¬ 
dents and faculty and ignited a 
new debate over gun control. 

Police noted that Davidson 
didn’t appear to want to hurt the 
students or faculty. He fired the 
gun at an exterior window when 
the principal tried to enter the 
classroom. 

“I don’t know whether he was 
just firing the gun off to let people 
know to back off or what,” Frazier 
said. 

Davidson faces six charges, in¬ 
cluding aggravated assault involv¬ 
ing a gun and terroristic threats 
and acts, jail records showed. 
Other charges include carrying 
a weapon in a school safety zone 
and reckless conduct. It’s not 
clear if he has an attorney. 


By Adam Beam 
AND Bruce Schreiner 

Associated Press 

FRANKFORT, Ky. — A month 
after a school shooting killed two 
teenagers and injured more than 
a dozen others in his state, Ken¬ 
tucky’s Republican governor says 
the state should consider allowing 
some people to carry guns in pub¬ 
lic schools. 

“I am a supporter of consider¬ 
ing having people who are armed 
inside of the school,” Gov. Matt 
Bevin told WKDZ radio Thurs¬ 
day. “Not anybody ... but people 
who have been highly and spe¬ 
cifically trained, people who have 
gone through a battery of psycho¬ 
logical and psychiatric tests to 
ensure they are ready and able to 
handle this type of situation the 
best they possibly can.” 

Bevin said he is meeting with 
state House and Senate leaders 
Thursday to discuss school safety. 
A legislative committee Thursday 
morning approved a resolution 
urging local school boards, which 
have the power to let certain 
people carry on campus, to allow 
armed teachers or other school 
employees “if they volunteer and 
are properly trained.” The Pike 
County School Board in eastern 
Kentucky has already voted to do 
that. 

Also Thursday, the House and 
Senate education committees are 
scheduled to have a joint meet¬ 
ing to discuss school safety. But 
Bevin said he would reject any 
proposal to study the issue and do 
something later. 

“I don’t think that’s appropri¬ 
ate. I think now is the time to 
take action,” Bevin said. “What if 
another tragedy were to happen 
because we were taking our time 
studying this?” 

The fiercely debated idea of let¬ 


ting teachers carry guns in pub¬ 
lic schools has gained attention 
nationwide after the Kentucky 
shooting and another in Florida 
that killed 17 people. Wednesday, 
a social studies teacher in Geor¬ 
gia barricaded himself in a class¬ 
room and fired a gun. No one was 
injured, but the gunshots prompt¬ 
ed another chaotic lockdown and 
caused a fleeing student to injure 
her ankle. 

Kentucky Democratic Sen. 
Perry Clark mentioned that shoot¬ 
ing when he voted against a reso¬ 
lution urging local school boards 
to let teachers carry guns. 

“One errant bullet can kill a 
child, can kill another teacher, 
can kill a friend,” he said. 

Republican Sen. John Schickel 
said probably very few teach¬ 
ers would willingly bring a gun 
to school, but said “what a great 
gift those people that are willing 
to participate ... and make all our 
schools a much safer place.” 

The debate over school safety 
also comes as students are becom¬ 
ing more engaged in the political 
process. Hundreds of students 
marched on the Florida Capitol 
last month, with some demanding 
the state legislature pass a ban 
on the type of assault rifle used 
in the deadly Valentine’s Day at¬ 
tack at Marjory Stoneman Doug¬ 
las High School in Parkland, Fla. 
Lawmakers refused. 

On March 20, a team of high 
school students associated with 
the Prichard Committee for Aca¬ 
demic Excellence plan a rally at 
the Kentucky Capitol “to high¬ 
light the issue of student safety 
and school climate in the context 
of recent school shootings and 
threats in Kentucky and across 
the country.” It’s unclear if they 
are advocating for or against spe¬ 
cific legislation. 



Jury selection underway in trial of Pulse shooter’s widow 


By Tamara Lush 
Associated Press 

ORLANDO, Fla. — The gun¬ 
man who killed 49 people in 
the Pulse nightclub attack was 
shot and killed hours afterward. 
Now, nearly two years later, his 
widow is being held accountable, 
charged with helping her hus¬ 
band plan the attack. 

The trial of Noor Salman, widow 
of shooter Omar Mateen, opened 
Thursday with jury selection that 
is expected to be lengthy, owing 
to the difficulty of finding jurors 
in the Orlando area capable of 
being fair and impartial given the 
high profile of the massacre. 


The defense plans to argue that 
Salman was abused by her hus¬ 
band and afraid to defy him. 

U.S. District Judge Paul G. 
Byron questioned jurors one 
by one about their knowledge 
of the Pulse nightclub shooting 
and whether they knew anyone 
connected to the incident or the 
case. It took a half-hour Thursday 
morning to question the first po¬ 
tential juror; each person called 
had previously filled out a lengthy 
questionnaire about their back¬ 
grounds, opinions and knowledge 
of the case. 

The judge said the trial could 
last five weeks or more once the 
12 jurors are chosen — a process 


that itself will likely take several 
days. 

Salman, 31, is charged with 
aiding and abetting her husband 
in planning the June 16, 2016, at¬ 
tack. She’s also been charged with 
obstruction of justice and faces 
life in prison if convicted. 

On Thursday morning prior 
to the proceedings, a man stood 
across the street from the court¬ 
house holding a sign that read, 
“‘FRY’ HER TILL SHE HAS NO 
‘PULSE.’” There were no other 
visible demonstrators, but secu¬ 
rity in the federal courthouse was 
tight. Some Pulse victims’ fami¬ 
lies are in attendance. 

Mateen, who had pledged alle¬ 


giance to Islamic State, was killed 
by police in the hours after the 
shooting. 

Prosecutors say Salman lied to 
authorities about her knowledge 
of her husband’s plans. She was 
arrested in California in 2017, 
where she was staying with fam¬ 
ily, and has been in jail since. 

From various court documents, 
it is expected that the defense will 
say Salman was afraid of her hus¬ 
band and unable to question him 
about the attack. Her attorneys 
also claim she wasn’t given prop¬ 
er Miranda warnings by authori¬ 
ties before she made statements. 

On Wednesday, the judge un¬ 
sealed some documents in the 


case that were submitted by the 
defense. A nurse and a psycholo¬ 
gist who evaluated Salman said 
she was physically abused by her 
husband and was afraid to ques¬ 
tion him about the attack. 

“Noor Salman is a severely 
abused woman who was in realis¬ 
tic fear for her life from her abu¬ 
sive husband,” wrote Jacquelyn 
Campbell, a nurse whom defense 
lawyers are offering as an expert 
in domestic violence and post- 
traumatic stress disorder. “Her 
behavior was entirely consistent 
with severely abused women who 
are completely controlled by a 
highly abusive male partner.” 
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Hicks leaving as Trump's communications chief 


By Zeke Miller and Jill Colvin 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — White House com¬ 
munications director Hope Hicks, one of 
President Donald Trump’s most trusted 
and longest-serving aides, abruptly an¬ 
nounced her resignation, leaving a void 
around a president who values loyalty and 
affirmation. 

The departure of Hicks, who worked as a 
one-woman communications shop during 
his campaign, came as a surprise Wednes¬ 
day to most in the White House — and cast 
a pall over the West Wing at a trying time 
for the president. It leaves Trump increas¬ 
ingly without support of the familiar aides 
who surrounded him during his campaign 
and marks the latest in a string of high- 
level departures in the administration’s 
second year. 

Hicks, 29, had a seemingly untouchable 
role in the West Wing, often viewed more 
as a surrogate daughter than a staffer. 
Perhaps most importantly, she served as 
Trump’s glamorous shield and validator, 
always ready to provide “Mr. Trump” with 


a smiling dose of posi¬ 
tive reinforcement, and 
controlling reporters’ ac¬ 
cess. She was the fourth 
person to occupy the 
position since the presi¬ 
dent was sworn in, as the 
Trump White House has 
set modern records for 
staff turnover. 

In a statement. Trump 
praised Hicks for her 
work during the past three years, saying he 
“will miss having her by my side.” Hicks 
informed Trump of her decision Wednes¬ 
day, a White House official said. 

Hicks, who occupied the desk closest to 
the Oval Office in the West Wing, has been 
a central participant in or witness to near¬ 
ly every milestone and controversy of the 
Trump campaign and White House. She 
began her White House tenure as director 
of strategic communications — a title that 
only partly captured her more expansive 
role as the president’s gatekeeper to the 
press. 

The news came a day after Hicks was 


interviewed for nine hours by the House 
panel investigating Russia interference 
in the 2016 election and contact between 
Trump’s campaign and Russia. 

Hicks acknowledged to the House intelli¬ 
gence panel Tuesday that she has occasion¬ 
ally told “white lies” for Trump, according 
to a person familiar with the testimony. 

But she said she had not lied about any¬ 
thing relevant to the Russia investigation. 
She also has been interviewed by special 
counsel Robert Mueller’s team about her 
role in crafting a statement about Donald 
Trump Jr.’s 2016 meeting with Russians, 
as Mueller’s expansive probe of Russian 
interference in the 2016 election and po¬ 
tential misdeeds committed by those in the 
president’s orbit moves ever closer to the 
Oval Office. 

Hicks’ departure leaves a vacuum in the 
White House communications team, and in 
the president’s collection of trusted aides. 
The announcement came a day after news 
broke of the impending departure of dep¬ 
uty communications director Josh Raffel, 
and just a few days after senior adviser 
Jared Kushner saw his security clearance 


downgraded — limiting his access to clas¬ 
sified information. 

“I can’t imagine anyone here leaving a 
bigger hole in the White House than Hope 
on her departure,” said White House law¬ 
yer Ty Cobb. 

White House officials and outside ad¬ 
visers suggested Hicks’ departure would 
strengthen chief of staff John Kelly’s con¬ 
trol over what has been an oftentimes cha¬ 
otic West Wing. 

In a statement, Kelly said Hicks had be¬ 
come “a trusted adviser and counselor,” 
but behind the scenes, the pair occasional¬ 
ly had clashed over her more informal role. 
Kelly begrudgingly had supported making 
Hicks communications director after the 
short-lived tenure of Anthony Scaramucci 
in an effort to integrate her role into the 
rest of the White House’s communications 
strategy. 

Hicks said in a statement, “There are 
no words to adequately express my grati¬ 
tude to President Trump.” She added she 
wished Trump and his administration the 
“very best.” 



Hicks 


Sessions pushes back 
on Trump criticism 
over handling of FBI 


By Sadie German 
Associated Press 



Dressed in an Uncle Sam costume, Parry Casto, a fifth-grade teacher at the Explorer Academy in 
Huntington, W.Va., leads hundreds of teachers in chants Thursday outside the state Senate chambers at 
the Capitol in Charleston, W.Va. 

Despite proposed raise, walkout 
by \Wa. teachers still not over 


WASHINGTON — Harshly 
criticized yet again by his boss. 
Attorney General Jeff Sessions 
has abandoned his usual stony 
silence and pushed back against 
President Donald Trump for say¬ 
ing Sessions’ response to Repub¬ 
lican complaints about the FBI 
was “disgraceful.” 

Sessions gave no suggestion 
he would step down in light of 
Trump’s charge Wednesday on 
Twitter and insisted he would 
“continue to discharge my duties 
with integrity and honor.” 

Trump’s latest tirade stems 
from a comment Sessions made 
Tuesday, when he suggested the 
Justice Department’s inspec¬ 
tor general will evaluate wheth¬ 
er prosecutors and FBI agents 
wrongly obtained a warrant under 
the Foreign Intelligence Surveil¬ 
lance Act to monitor the com¬ 
munications of a onetime Trump 
campaign associate. Sessions had 
asked the watchdog office to re- 


Shkreli says he ‘was a 
fool/ asks for leniency 

NEW YORK — “Pharma Bro” 
Martin Shkreli admitted that he 
was “very far from blameless” in 
a letter to a judge asking for leni¬ 
ency, according to court filings. 

“I was wrong, I was a fool. 
I should have known better,” 
Shkreli wrote in his letter to 
Brooklyn federal court Judge 
Kiyo Matsumoto. 

“I accept the fact that I made 
serious mistakes, but I still be¬ 
lieve that I am a good person with 


view the complaints in response 
to pressure from congressional 
Republicans who, like Trump, 
have fumed about what they be¬ 
lieve to be bias within the FBI. 

Trump tweeted: “Why is A.G. 
Jeff Sessions asking the Inspec¬ 
tor General to investigate poten¬ 
tially massive FISA abuse. Will 
take forever, has no prosecuto¬ 
rial power and already late with 
reports on Comey etc. Isn’t the 
I.G. an Obama guy? Why not use 
Justice Department lawyers? 
DISGRACEFUL!” 

Sessions answered hours later, 
saying his department had taken 
the appropriate step and “will 
continue to do its work in a fair 
and impartial manner according 
to the law and Constitution.” 

The exchange comes at a time 
of heightened tension between 
the Justice Department and the 
White House, which is mired in 
special counsel Robert Mueller’s 
investigation into Trump cam¬ 
paign ties to Russia and possible 
obstruction of justice. 


much potential,” Shkreli said. 

The brash former pharmaceu¬ 
ticals company CEO was convict¬ 
ed in August of cheating investors 
in two failed hedge funds. He re¬ 
mains in jail and faces up to 20 
years in prison when he is sen¬ 
tenced March 9. 

Shkreli, 34, is perhaps best 
known for boosting the price of a 
life-saving drug. 

He was out on bail during his 
trial but was jailed when the 
judge decided he had made veiled 
online threats against Democrat 
Hillary Clinton. 

From The Associated Press 


By John Raby 
AND Michael Virtanen 

Associated Press 

CHARLESTON, W.Va. — West 
Virginia’s House has OK’d a 5 
percent pay raise negotiated by 
the governor to end a walkout 
by the state’s teachers, though 
schools in all 55 counties planned 
to stay closed Thursday. 

House approval of Gov. Jim 
Justice’s proposed raise came on 
a 98-1 vote Wednesday evening. 
The Senate, which had adjourned 
earlier, was expected to consider 
it Thursday. Its leader. President 
Mitch Carmichael, expressed 
skepticism about the governor’s 
suddenly higher projected tax 


increases that would pay for the 
pay boosts but said that chamber 
would review it. 

Hundreds of teachers gathered 
inside the Capitol on Wednesday 
to protest low pay and projected 
increases in their insurance 
costs and chanted “we won’t back 
down.” Others held a sign target¬ 
ing legislators in the upcoming 
primary: “Make ’em pay in May.” 
They occupied the House galler¬ 
ies to watch the vote. 

“We would not be here, looking 
at this, had they not stood up and 
said, ‘Enough is enough is enough 
is enough,”’ said Del. Rick Moye, 
a Raleigh County Democrat. What 
they really want most is a perma¬ 
nent funding fix to offset rising in¬ 


surance costs, he added. 

Teachers and service person¬ 
nel in all of West Virginia’s 55 
counties walked off the job Feb. 
22, noting they were among the 
lowest paid in the country. 

All 100 seats in the House are up 
for election this year, along with 
half the 34 seats in the Senate. 
Teachers have promised to pay 
close attention to each lawmaker’s 
actions and to vote accordingly. 

Justice announced the deal 
Tuesday evening after meeting 
with union leaders for teachers in 
all 55 counties. They’d been ex¬ 
pected to return to work Thursday 
after striking a week earlier, but 
some strikers said they weren’t 
satisfied. 
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Harvey cleanup 
changing Houston 
neighborhoods 


By Nancy Sarnoff 
Houston Chronicle 

HOUSTON — On a recent Fri¬ 
day morning Sam Scott walked 
through his house for the last 
time. 

The Houston Chronicle report¬ 
ed he grabbed a dust mask from 
his car and entered through the 
open garage. The door had buck¬ 
led during Hurricane Harvey and 
had to be ripped off to remove the 
car trapped inside. 

“Bad things happened here dur¬ 
ing the flood,” Scott said, walking 
through each mold-infested room 
in a business suit and pink tie. 

Within hours, the home he and 
his wife raised three children in 
— the space they’d painstakingly 
renovated over two decades, one 
of the neighborhood’s remaining 
examples of midcentury archi¬ 
tecture — would be just a mem¬ 
ory. An excavator’s claw would 
take its first swipe at the home’s 
low-pitched roof. The machine 
would not stop until every red 
brick, every clerestory window 
and every wood beam was a pile 
of rubble left to be hauled to the 
dump. 

That same claw has torn through 
many other midcentury moderns 
in Memorial Bend, a west Houston 
neighborhood of about 350 homes. 

“Y’all have the contract on that 
one?” Scott asked a technician 
from the demolition company, 
pointing to a mod nearby. 

“I’m not sure. I got like 30 of 
’em,” came the response. 

In the months since Harvey, 
the city has issued at least 19 resi¬ 
dential demolition permits in this 
family-oriented neighborhood 
where the street names are all 
taken from operas. Four on Figa¬ 
ro. Four on Faust. Two on Tosca. 

Grieving over loss 

Not all of the homes have ar¬ 
chitectural significance, but 
historians, preservationists and 
homeowners are grieving over 
Memorial Bend and other post¬ 
war neighborhoods that are 
rapidly losing their traditional 
character. The process started 
years before the storm as land 
got more valuable and teardowns 
more common, but the flooding 
speeded the process along. 

Memorial Bend, which spans 
both sides of Beltway 8 between 
Memorial Drive and Buffalo 
Bayou, had one of the largest 
concentrations of 1950s-modern 
houses in Houston, according to 
a website documenting the area’s 
modern structures. Many were 
designed by pre-eminent archi¬ 
tects of the era. 

“These neighborhoods took 
about a decade to build. Now 
we’re seeing many of them lost 
in months,” said local architect 
Steven Curry, who runs Houston 


Mod, a nonprofit that advocates 
for the preservation of modern 
architecture. 

Braeswood Place and Meyer- 
land, Curry said, are facing similar 
losses to their postwar structures 
whose designs represent a time 
of innovation and optimism, when 
people were asking: “How can we 
do more with less? How can we do 
things differently, but better?” 

Even many owners of mid¬ 
century mods who would like to 
repair their properties can’t get 
permits to repair because the 
city wants them to elevate their 
homes, said Robert Searcy, a real 
estate agent who specializes in 
selling 1950s-era properties. 

“The reality is, I don’t think 
people are going to do that,” 
Searcy said. “As much as it pains 
me and anybody else that appre¬ 
ciates that style, the grim reaper 
has come calling.” 

On the market 

Scott and his family moved into 
Memorial Bend in 1996 when his 
wife, Leanne, was pregnant with 
their third child. They moved 
from a bungalow in the Heights 
because their oldest was about to 
start kindergarten and they liked 
the schools out west. 

The couple renovated. They 
added on twice. 

When they became empty-nest- 
ers a few years ago, the Scotts 
bought a house in Willow Mead¬ 
ows to be closer to Leanne Scott’s 
job in the Texas Medical Center. 

They put the 1957 house in 
Memorial Bend on the market 
and spent about $75,000 making 
it move-in ready. They listed it at 
close to $800,000. 

But as the oil slump took hold, 
the market softened and the Scotts 
dropped their price to $700,000. 

“The only ones calling on us 
wanted to buy the lot,” Scott said. 

So they decided to find a renter. 
A family with four young boys 
moved in. 

The Scotts were planning to 
try to sell their home again just 
before Harvey. Over the summer, 
they spent $17,000 on a new roof 

As the storm bore down, the 
renters evacuated. When the water 
finally receded, Scott returned to 
the home. He removed the furni¬ 
ture, sprayed the walls and floors 
with fungicide and opened all the 
windows. It was hard to imagine 
putting the house back together. 

“The floors weren’t just ruined 
but they had bubbled up with odd 
mounds sticking 2 feet up from 
the floor,” Scott said. 

He spoke to a contractor who 
told him it would cost about 
$30,000 to remediate. The house 
had flood insurance, but the cost 
to repair it would have been far 
more than what the structure 
would be worth. 



Photos by Jon Shapley, Houston Chronicle/AP 


Houston resident Sam Scott’s midcentury modern-style home on Figaro Drive, which flooded during 
Hurricane Harvey, is demolished on Feb. 16 in Houston. 



Scott takes a photo of his flood- 
damaged home for his wife 
before its demolition. 


Scott checks on his backyard as he walks through his 
home before its demolition. 


Demise accelerated 

Harvey accelerated the demise 
of Memorial Bend’s mods, but it 
wasn’t the cause. 

The neighborhood had already 
started transforming as land 
prices shot up and longtime hom¬ 
eowners sold out to builders with 
generous offers. 

A blog dedicated to the history 
and architecture of the neighbor¬ 
hood was last updated in January 
2007 with a warning about Mc- 
Mansions replacing the one-story 
ranches: “Fortunately, not all 
news is bad news. In fact, several 
houses are in the process of being 
restored or appear to be saved.” 

David Reid, who lives around 
the corner from Scott, was stand¬ 
ing outside with his next-door 
neighbor, Phillip Chin. They were 
off work that Friday, checking on 
the progress of the renovations to 
their flooded homes, which were 
both built in 2013. 

Aside from a few older homes 
that appear to be in the process 
of being fixed up, “there are just 
razed houses everywhere,” Reid 
said. 

“You know what’s going to hap¬ 
pen,” he said over the din of saws 
and work trucks. “It’s zoned to 
Memorial High School. It’s going 
to be all new builds.” 

As bad as Harvey was, memo¬ 
ries are short. Chin said. 

“In three years, none of these 
dumpsters are here; you don’t 
have any of these trucks. There 


are new houses, kids running 
around, and things get fairly back 
to parity in terms of home values, 
hopefully,” he said. 

About 15 properties are cur¬ 
rently for sale in Memorial Bend. 
Builders are purchasing lots and 
so are some families who couldn’t 
afford to move to the neighbor¬ 
hood pre-Harvey, said Marie Du¬ 
pres, a real estate agent who also 
lives there. 

The average price for an older 
house that flooded is down about 
$100,000, she said. Many of them 
are listed at around $550,000 but 
the sales prices are coming in at 
around $530,000. 

Building restrictions 

As more new homes are built, 
Dupres said, the local homeown¬ 
ers association has been tightening 
restrictions on new construction. 

There are now rules around 
preserving green space and trees, 
as well as how much of the lot a 
new structure can fill. 

“That’s how I believe they’re 
trying to preserve some of the in¬ 
tegrity of the neighborhood,” she 
said. 

In October, a house on Faust 
was featured as part of an ongo¬ 
ing Houston Mod event called 
“Mod of the Month.” The chosen 
homes are typically listed for 
sale, and the events help draw po¬ 
tential new preservation-minded 
owners. 

The house recently sold, but the 


city has issued a plumbing permit 
to disconnect the sewer line, the 
step that precedes demolition. 

Dupres, who had the listing, 
said the new owner is planning 
to build a home on the lot with a 
midcentury modern style. 

Scott’s house on Figaro is de¬ 
scribed on the Memorial Bend 
architecture website. 

William Norman Floyd, a prom¬ 
inent architect of the era, designed 
the home. It had the classic mid¬ 
century design elements: a sloped, 
beamed ceihng, clerestory win¬ 
dows and low-pitched roof 

An “out of this world house,” 
boasted a January 1958 newspa¬ 
per advertisement: “A $30,000 
home for $25,496.” 

Scott said what he’ll miss most 
about the house are the rectangu¬ 
lar windows that ran across the 
top of the wall. 

He loved how the afternoon 
light came in and that instead 
of looking out at neighbors and 
cars in the street, the views were 
of blue skies and the tops of pine 
trees. 

That Friday morning, Scott had 
taken a break from a conference 
at a nearby business center to 
visit his old home. 

His wife didn’t want to be 
there. She wanted to remember 
the house how it was. 

“We kind of gave it every shot 
we had as far as trying to take 
care of it and fix it up,” he said. 
“In the end, nature has much 
more powerful forces that cer¬ 
tainly lay your plans to waste.” 
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Snow and wind snarl 
travel, strand drivers 


Associated Press 

GENEVA — Exceptional snow 
and wind forced airports to close 
Thursday in Scotland, Switzer¬ 
land and France, and stranded 
several hundred drivers in their 
cars as a Siberian cold snap 
stretched across Europe. 

Geneva’s airport closed after 
the Swiss city was hit with about 5 
inches of snow over a three-hour 
period in the early morning. 

It reopened several hours later 
after extensive de-icing of the 
runway, planes and facilities. 

Several deaths have been at¬ 
tributed to the unusually cold late 
winter weather across Europe. 
The fatalities include a man in 
his 60s who was pronounced dead 
after being pulled from a frozen 
lake in London on Wednesday, the 
city ambulance service said. 

Snow shut Glasgow and Edin¬ 


burgh airports in Scotland, and 
there are cancellations at Heath¬ 
row and other airports in Britain. 
Airports in the southern French 
cities of Montpellier and the At¬ 
lantic beach resort of Biarritz 
were also affected. 

Hundreds of drivers were 
trapped in their cars overnight 
in Scotland, and authorities said 
everyone except emergency ser¬ 
vices workers should stay off the 
roads. 

Police in the county of Lin¬ 
colnshire in eastern England say 
most roads there are impassable, 
with as much as 2 feet of snow in 
rural areas. 

Forecasters say a new storm is 
due to bring blizzards, freezing 
rain and thunderstorms to Ire¬ 
land, southwestern England and 
Wales on Thursday. 

About 2,000 cars were blocked 
on highways in the Herault re- 



Jean-Christophe Bott, Keystone/AP 


A man snowboards on a 
snow-covered street during 
a snowstorm in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, on Thursday. 

gion of southern France, where 
snow — and snowplows — are ex¬ 
tremely rare. 

Snow blanketed Paris and the 
surrounding region Thursday, 
and authorities urged Paris com¬ 
muters to leave their cars at home 
because of dangerous conditions. 


ENROLL NOW FOR SPRING CLASSES 
On-site and online classes start 
Monday, 12 March at sites across 
Europe and the Middle East. 

Register by 1 March for online classes and by 11 March for on-site 
and hybrid classes. Apply for military TA eariy - deadlines vary. 

START WITH A 1-CREDIT SEMINAR 




NEW STUDENTS: SAVE $50 
Get your $50 application fee waiv 

by attending our New Student Webii lai. 


Get a jump start on your studies and 

earn 1 credit in just 2 weeks with 
LIBS 150 Introduction to Research. 


UBS 150 is offered online and on-site at many locations. 
Check our website for the complete schedule. 


Intro to UMUC Europe on 14 March. 


Visit www.europe.umuc.edu/webinars for details and to register. 


Earn a career-relevant degree from 
a military-trusted public university 
I ■ while stationed overseas. 

^ ^ f 

X ' ' UMUC Europe Graduates 


Visit the UMUC Europe office on base at your 
local education center to get started today. 


iUMUC 

iity of Maryland 


europe.umuc.edu 


Considerable damage from hack 
of German government network 


Associated Press 

BERLIN — A cyberattack on 
German government computer 
systems thought to have been 
committed by a Russia-backed 
hacking group is ongoing and may 
have caused “considerable dam¬ 
age,” members of parliament’s 
intelligence oversight committee 
said Thursday. 

News of the hack broke Wednes¬ 
day with a report from German 
news agency dpa, and committee 
members expressed outrage that 
they learned of the attack, dis¬ 
covered in December, from the 
media. 

Citing unidentified security 


sources, dpa reported that the 
Russian group APT28 hacked 
into Germany’s foreign and de¬ 
fense ministries and managed to 
steal data. 

It said the attack may have been 
going on for a year. 

The Interior Ministry con¬ 
firmed a hack of the computers of 
the “federal administration,” say¬ 
ing “the attack was isolated and 
brought under control.” 

According to German media, 
the breach was allowed to contin¬ 
ue so investigators could gather 
information about the scope and 
the targets of the attack, and its 
initiators. 



2-A pm, Marktstr. 37, 
Ramstein-Miesenbach 


■ Internationally recognized and estab¬ 
lished programs 

■ Individualized learning in a respectful, 
stress-free and creative environment 


Please contact us for further 
information: 

Tel. 06371 999^810 
info@is-westpfalz.de 
www.is-westpfalz.de 
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WORLD _ 

Putin boasts of new Russian nuclear weapons 


By Vladimir Isachenkov 

Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Russia has tested an array 
of new strategic nuclear weapons that can’t 
be intercepted, President Vladimir Putin 
announced Thursday, marking a technolog¬ 
ical breakthrough that could dramatically 
increase Russia’s military capability, could 
boost the Kremhn’s global position and also 
raises Western concerns about a potential 
renewed arms race in the 21st century. 

Speaking in a state-of-the-nation speech, 
Putin said the weapons include a nuclear- 
powered cruise missile, a nuclear-powered 
underwater drone and a new hypersonic 
missile that have no equivalent elsewhere 
in the world. He said the creation of the 
new weapons has made NATO’s U.S.-led 
missile defense “useless,” and means an 
effective end to what he described as West¬ 


ern efforts to stymie 
Russia’s development. 

“I want to tell all those 
who have fueled the arms 
race over the last 15 
years, sought to win uni¬ 
lateral advantages over 
Russia, introduced un¬ 
lawful sanctions aimed 
to contain our country’s 
development: All that you Putin 

wanted to impede with 
your policies have already happened,” he 
said. “You have failed to contain Russia.” 

The announcement comes as Putin is set 
to easily win another six-year presidential 
term in the March 18 election. 

He said the nuclear-powered cruise 
missile tested last fall has a “practically 
unlimited” range and high speed and ma¬ 
neuverability allowing it to pierce any mis¬ 


sile defense. 

The Russian leader said the high-speed 
underwater drone also has an “interconti¬ 
nental” range and is capable of carrying a 
nuclear warhead that could target both air¬ 
craft carriers and coastal facilities. He said 
its operational depth and high speed would 
make it immune to enemy interception. 

Putin noted that the tests of the compact 
nuclear reactor to power the new drone 
were completed last fall. 

He added, to applause, that names for 
the nuclear-powered cruise missile and 
the drone haven’t yet been chosen, and 
suggested that the Defense Ministry run a 
nationwide contest for the best names. 

Putin accompanied his statement to an 
audience of hundreds of senior officials 
and lawmakers with videos and computer 
images of new weapons, which were shown 
on giant screens at a conference hall near 


the Kremlin. 

“No one in the world has anything like 
that,” he said. 

The Russian leader said that another 
new weapon called Avangard is an inter¬ 
continental hypersonic missile that would 
fly to targets at a speed 20 times the speed 
of sound and would strike “like a meteor¬ 
ite, like a fireball.” 

Putin said that Russia also tested a new 
heavy intercontinental ballistic missile, 
called Sarmat, with a range and number of 
warheads exceeding its Soviet-era prede¬ 
cessor, known in the West as Satan. 

He said that another weapons system, 
called Kinzhal, already has been deployed 
in Russia’s Southern Military District. He 
added that it’s a hypersonic missile carried 
by an aircraft that can strike targets 1,250 
miles away. 



Australian amnesty 
nets 57K firearms 


Associated Press 

CANBERRA, Australia — 
More than 57,000 illegal firearms 
including a rocket launcher and 
machine guns were handed in 
during a recent Australian am¬ 
nesty in which gun owners could 
surrender such weapons without 
penalty. 

The government and some gun 
policy analysts were surprised 
by the large number of weapons 
that were surrendered in the 
first nationwide amnesty since 
1996, when a lone gunman killed 
35 people in Tasmania state and 
galvanized popular support for 
tough national gun controls. 

A virtual ban on private owner¬ 
ship of semi-automatic rifles and 
a government-funded gun buy¬ 
back cut the size of Australia’s ci¬ 


vilian arsenal by almost a third. 

The government said Thurs¬ 
day the three-month amnesty 
that ended in September collected 
57,324 firearms, including almost 
2,500 semi-automatic and fully au¬ 
tomatic guns — the rapid-fire cat¬ 
egories particularly targeted after 
the 1996 Port Arthur massacre. 

“It was a very, very good re¬ 
sult,” Law Enforcement Minister 
Angus Taylor told The Associated 
Press. “This is another step in the 
process of making sure that we 
keep firearms out of the hands of 
criminals and gangs, and we keep 
Australians safe and secure.” 

Taylor declined to comment on 
whether the United States and 
other countries should follow 
Australia’s example after the re¬ 
cent Florida high school shooting 
that killed 17 people. 


Vatican magazine rips 
nuns’ service to clergy 


Associated Press 

VATICAN CITY — A Vatican 
magazine has denounced how 
nuns are often treated like inden¬ 
tured servants by cardinals and 
bishops, for whom they cook and 
clean for next to no pay. 

The March edition of “Women 
Church World,” the monthly 
women’s magazine of the Vatican 
newspaper L’Osservatore Ro¬ 
mano, hit newsstands Thursday. 
Its expose on the underpaid labor 
and unappreciated intellect of re¬ 
ligious sisters confirmed that the 
magazine is increasingly becom¬ 
ing the imprint of the Catholic 
Church’s #MeToo movement. 

“Some of them serve in the 
homes of bishops or cardinals; 
others work in the kitchens of 
church institutions or teach. 
Some of them, serving the men of 
the church, get up in the morning 
to make breakfast, and go to sleep 


after dinner is served, the house 
cleaned and the laundry washed 
and ironed,” reads one of the lead 
articles. 

A nun identified only as Sister 
Marie describes how sisters serve 
clergy but “are rarely invited to 
sit at the tables they serve.” 

While such servitude is com¬ 
mon knowledge, it is remarkable 
that an official Vatican publica¬ 
tion would dare put such words 
to paper and publicly denounce 
how the church systematically 
exploits its own nuns. 

“Until now, no one has had 
the courage to denounce these 
things,” the magazine’s editor, Lu- 
cetta Scaraffia, told The Associat¬ 
ed Press. “We try to give a voice to 
those who don’t have the courage 
to say these words” publicly. 

“Inside the church, women are 
exploited,” she said in a recent 
interview. 



Joe Mwihia/AP 


Wildlife ranger Zachariah Mutai takes care of Sudan, the world’s last male northern white rhino, at the 01 
Pejeta Conservancy in Laikipia county in Kenya in July. 


Health of the world’s last male 
northern white rhino in decline 


By Christopher Torchia 

Associated Press 

JOHANNESBURG — The 
health of the world’s last male 
northern white rhino has dete¬ 
riorated, bringing the rhino sub¬ 
species a step closer to extinction 
caused by poaching. 

The 45-year-old rhino named 
Sudan, listed as “The Most Eligi¬ 
ble Bachelor in the World” on the 
Tinder dating app last year as a 
fundraiser, lives with the last two 
female northern white rhinos. 
Kenya’s 01 Pejeta Conservancy 
said Thursday that Sudan was 
struggling despite 24-hour care 
by veterinarians. 

Sudan appeared to recover well 
from an infection that developed 
on his back right leg at the end of 
2017 but another, deeper infec¬ 
tion was discovered recently in 
the same area, the conservancy 


said. 

“We are very concerned about 
him — he’s extremely old for a 
rhino and we do not want him to 
suffer unnecessarily,” the con¬ 
servancy said in a statement. 

Sudan and the females, Nqjin 
and Fatu, along with a second 
male from the same subspecies 
that has died since, arrived at 01 
Pejeta from a Czech zoo in 2009. 

Scientists hope to save the north¬ 
ern white rhino from extinction 
by using southern white rhinos 
as surrogates to carry northern 
white rhino embryos and to give 
birth. The in vitro process would 
be conducted using sperm from 
dead rhinos that is stored in Ber¬ 
lin and eggs extracted by surgery 
from the females at 01 Pejeta, ac¬ 
cording to the conservancy. 

San Diego’s zoo had some 
northern white rhinos, but the 
last one died in 2015. 


Northern white rhinos once 
roamed parts of Chad, Sudan, 
Uganda, Congo and Central Af¬ 
rican Republic, and there were 
more than 2,000 remaining as 
recently as 1960, according to 
Save the Rhino International, a 
London-based group. 

The last northern white rhinos 
in the wild were observed more 
than a decade ago in Congo’s 
Garamba National Park, whose 
animals often have been targeted 
by armed groups amid conflict in 
the region. Efforts to safeguard 
the subspecies by moving a small 
number to Kenya collapsed. 

There are roughly 20,000 
southern white rhinos in Africa 
after efforts to save them from 
extinction began in the 1950s. 
Their numbers had dwindled to 
fewer than 100 in the late 19th 
century because of uncontrolled 
hunting. 
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Support 
the mission 


When you’re serving at a base in Afghanistan or one of the Gulf States, an American newspaper is an 
important link to home. At an isolated location like that, you can develop a real hunger for world and 
national news, stories with a military focus... news that really matters to you. 

Stars and Stripes delivers thousands of papers a day downrange, seven days a week — and we count on 
financial support from our subscribers and advertisers to get those papers to our forward deployed forces. 
Why? Although part of the Department of Defense, Stars and Stripes is editorially independent and 
maintaining our independence demands that we meet most of our financial obligations through our 
own commercial activities. That means selling subscriptions and advertising. Your subscription can 
make a difference. Donating a mail subscription to a VA hospital or clinic can help even more. 

Subscribe today: Stripes.com/digital or emaii MemberServices®stripes.com for more information. 
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THE CENSUS 


14K 


The approximate number of 2-week-old chicks that were killed in a fire in Mount Vernon, Wash. The 

Skagit Valley Herald reported that Draper Valley Farms spokesman Bill See said the fire started in one of 
the farm’s chickenhouses. Mount Vernon Fire Chief Bryan Brice said it took about 45 minutes to get the 
fire under control because of difficulty accessing the structure. 



Fleeing suspects scale 
fence, land in police lot 

PHOENIX—Two shop- 
lifting suspects running 
from police scaled a fence to get 
away from officers and landed in 
a secure parking lot of a police 
station — and in custody. 

Officials told KTAR-TV that of¬ 
ficers were called to a gas station 
for possible shoplifting Feb. 23. 
Authorities said that as officers 
arrived, the suspects, Marwan 
A1 Ebadi, 28, and Salma Hourieh, 
29, took off running. 

The pair ran along the side of 
a building and jumped a fence, 
despite a sign for “Peoria Police” 
above the door. 

Youth softball program 
to raffle AR-15-style gun 

U SALEM — An Oregon 
Im youth softball pro¬ 
gram decided to move forward 
with plans to raffle an AR-15- 
style assault weapon as part of its 
fundraiser. 

The Statesman Journal report¬ 
ed Monday that residents have 
called the raffle tone-deaf in 
wake of the Parkland, Fla., school 
shooting. 

The Lady Dragons fast-pitch 
softball program of Dallas, Ore., is 
hosting the fundraiser for equip¬ 
ment, field improvements and 
to help ensure registration fees 
remain low for families. The pro¬ 
gram has teams for girls ages 10 
and under through 16 and under. 

A Lady Dragons statement 
said the fundraiser “is a legal, 
well-regulated raffle, with tick¬ 
ets being sold to willing and able 
purchasers.” 

Woman kicked out of 
museum for costume 

ly I BURLINGTON — A 
1^ 3 New Jersey woman 
said she was kicked out of New 
York’s Metropolitan Museum of 
Art because she showed up in an 
authentic period costume that a 
guard accused her of stealing. 

Eliza Vincz, 26, of Burlington, 
said she wore the dress to give a 
talk on historical fashion at the 
museum Saturday. NJ.com re¬ 
ported a guard approached her 
in the lobby and claimed she had 
stolen her period costume from 
the museum’s Costume Institute. 

Vincz said she spent a substan¬ 
tial amount of money and time 
crafting the dress herself. 

Antiques dealer admits 
artifact is a fake 

^ T HARTFORD — A man 
I said he forged a mu¬ 
seum artifact in Connecticut that 
was once described as a “trea¬ 
sure to behold for art and history 
buffs alike.” 

Massachusetts antiques dealer 
Harold Gordon told The Hart¬ 
ford Courant he turned a plain 
writing desk into the “Bingham 
Family Civil War Memorial Sec¬ 
retary.” The piece was said to be 
a gift given to a Civil War veteran 
in honor of his brother who was 
killed at the Battle of Antietam. 

Gordon said he sold the piece to 
a Connecticut antiques dealer be¬ 
cause he needed the money. The 


dealer showed the piece at a 2015 
Winter Antiques Show in New 
York, where it was purchased by 
the Wadsworth Atheneum Mu¬ 
seum of Art. 

Police dog loses teeth 
helping arrest suspect 

^ A SANTA ANA — Au- 
thorities said a police 
dog that tackled a carjacking sus¬ 
pect after a wild Southern Cali¬ 
fornia chase lost most of its teeth 
taking him down but will recover. 

Santa Ana police Cpl. Anthony 
Bertagna said the Dutch shep¬ 
herd, named Puskas, probably hit 
the pavement snout-first after the 
dog clamped its jaws on the man 
Monday in neighboring Irvine. 

Authorities said the man had 
tried to run after crashing a truck 
and carjacking an SUV. 

Bertagna told the Orange 
County Register that the 8-year- 
old dog lost his upper and lower 
teeth except for his canines. Ber¬ 
tagna said Puskas is recovering 
after surgery and should be able 
to work again in a few weeks. 


Bear leaves his mark 
on woman’s car 

HAQ SONTAG — Steal- 
I w I ing a picnic basket is 
one thing. Mauling a car is quite 
another. 

A Mississippi wildlife depart¬ 
ment biologist said a bear at¬ 
tacked a woman’s car Friday in 
the Sontag community about 60 
miles south of Jackson. 

Jamie Holt told the Jackson 
Clarion-Ledger there were tooth 
and claw marks consistent with 
a bear on the front wheel wells 
and hood. There was headlight 
damage, and the front license tag 
holder was ripped off 

Man with sauce on face 
charged in meatball theft 

n A H AZLE TOWNSHIP — 
Police said a damning 
clue led to the arrest of a Pennsyl¬ 
vania man charged with stealing 
a pot of meatballs — red sauce 
smeared on his face and clothes. 

Authorities in Luzerne County 
charged Leahman Glenn Robert 


Potter, 48, with burglary, crimi¬ 
nal trespass and theft by unlaw¬ 
ful taking for allegedly swiping 
a pot of meatballs from a man’s 
garage Monday. 

Police said the victim told of¬ 
ficers he saw Potter standing in 
front of his house with red sauce 
on his face and clothes. 

Officer breaks ankle 
chasing naked suspect 

m PROVIDENCE — A po¬ 
lice officer was injured 
trying to chase down a man found 
naked with a woman in a parked 
van. 

The Providence Journal report¬ 
ed Officer Sean Corley broke his 
ankle early Tuesday as he chased 
Sharkym Brown, 22. 

Brown was with an unnamed 
woman in a van outside the Colony 
House apartment complex just 
after 2 a.m. Police said Brown be¬ 
came agitated after being asked to 
get dressed and get out of the van. 

Police said Brown shoved one 
of the officers and ran. He jumped 
a chain-link fence before he was 


eventually caught. 

Brown pleaded no contest to 
simple assault and obstructing 
police and was sentenced to one 
year of probation. 

Man gets late mother’s 
ring 27 years later 

I WAUSAU — A Wausau 
WW I man received a me¬ 
mento of his mother that has been 
missing since she died 27 years 
ago. 

WAOW-TV reported that Ben 
Dakins lost his mom, dad and 
brother in a car crash in 1991. 
Last week Dakins was presented 
with his mother’s high school 
class ring that a woman found at 
a Wausau garage sale in 2016. 

A few weeks ago, Jessica Fos¬ 
ter searched on Facebook for the 
ring’s owner. Sheila Ostrowski 
Mabry, a high school friend of 
Dakins’ mom, saw Foster’s post¬ 
ing about the 1978 DC Everest 
High School ring with the initials 
KZ engraved into the metal. 

From wire reports 
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The first Stars and Stripes was 
printed during the Civil War, when 
a band of Union soldiers published 
a handful of editions. 

During World War I, Stars and 
Stripes reappeared in Paris on 
February 8,1918, to serve the 
doughboys of the American 
Expeditionary Force (AEF), by order 
of General of the Armies John J. 
Pershing. An all-military staff 
produced it weekly until the 
war’s end. 

A second renaissance began on 
April 18, 1942, when a small 
group of servicemen began 
publishing a four-page weekly 
Stars and Stripes in London. They 
sold each copy for “tuppence” 
(about 5 cents) and in no time 
doubled their page count to eight 
pages, printing daily instead 
of weekly. 

The first World War II edition of 
Stars and Stripes featured an 
interview with Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff. 
Marshall quoted Gen. Pershing, 
World War I Commander of the 
AEF, who described Stripes as a 
major factor in sustaining morale. 
Stars and Stripes later found a 
champion and protector in Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme 
Allied Commander and later 
president of the United States. 

Eisenhower enforced a hands-off 
policy in regard to Stars and 
Stripes that continues to the 
present day. 

Operations expanded, following 
GIs to the battlefront to bring them 
the news. During the war. Stars 
and Stripes published over 30 


separate editions, running 
up to 24 pages per issue. 

At one time. Stars and 
Stripes had some 25 
printing locations in Europe, 
North Africa, the Middle East 
and the Pacific. The Pacific 
edition was launched a week 
after VE day (Victory in 
Europe, May 8,1945). 

The war ended—but Stars 
and Stripes kept going. Its 
reporters and photographers 
continued to Join American 
troops in the field, through¬ 
out the Korean and Vietnam 
conflicts, during the 1990s 
Operations Desert Shield 
and Desert Storm, and in 
Bosnia and Kosovo. 

From the 2003 outset of 
Operation Enduring Freedom, 
Stars and Stripes was there 
to report first-hand. The war 
in Afghanistan continues to 
receive steady coverage. 

And during Operation Iraqi 
Freedom, Stripes reporters 
embedded with military 
units in Kuwait and Iraq, 
as well as on Navy ships in 
the region. 


Stars and Stripes today is a 
multimedia news organization. The 
majority of Stars and Stripes 
unique reporting efforts is read 
now in digital form, either online at 
stripes.com or via mobile offerings 
for iPhone, Android and iPad, in 
over 200 countries around 
the world. 

The print newspaper is still avail¬ 
able for servicemembers, govern¬ 
ment civilians and their families in 


Europe, the Middle East and the 
Pacific—and in contingency areas. 
Washington, D.C., hosts the 
Central office, where daily editions 
are transmitted to printers in 
Afghanistan, Qatar, Bahrain, 
Kuwait, and Djibouti, as well as in 
Germany, Italy, UK, Japan, and 
South Korea. Stars and Stripes 
also publishes several weeklies 
(Stripes Guam, Japan, Korea and 
Okinawa), designed to serve the 


needs of their respective 
military communities. 

A U.S. edition comprised exclu¬ 
sively of Stars and Stripes reports 
from around the world now serves 
stateside forces and veterans. 

The U.S. edition is published in 
partnership with commercial 
newspaper publishers who 
serve communities with large 
military populations. 


STARSCaSTRIPES. 
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(^2015 Columbia Journalism 
School Dart Awards - 

Feature Story Reporting 
(Daily Circulation 1-50,000) 
Finalist: Martin Kuz: "Army Sgt. 
Issac Sims left the war in Iraq, 
but it didn’t leave him” 

® 2014 Sigma Delta Chi Award - 

Feature Story Reporting 
(Daily Circulation 1-50,000) 
Recipient: Martin Kuz: “Death 
shapes iife for teams that prepar 
bodies of fallen troops for final 


(J) 2014 VFW News Media Award - 

For outstanding contribution to a bet 


(^ 2013 Military Reporters 
and Editors Awards - 

Notable Narrative Winner 
Recipient: Laura Rauch 

2013 Best American Newspaper 
Narrative Writing Contest - 

Notable Narrative Winner Recipient: 
Martin Kuz: “Soldiers Recount Attack' 


2013 National Headline Awards - 

Second Place: News Series 
(Forever After: A Warrior Wounded; 

A Family Challenged) 

(★) 2011 Military Photographer of the Year - 

Flonorable Mention 
Recipient: Joshua DeMotts 

<$) 2011 Sigma Deita Chi Award - 

Breaking News Photography 
(Newspaper Circulation 100,001-t 
or Affiliated Website/National 
Magazine) Recipient: Laura Rauch: 

“For those I love I will sacrifice" 

® 2011 John Reagan “Tex” McCrary 
Award for Excellence in Journalism - 

k” Congressional Medal of Honor Foundation 


Overseas coverage 
(< 100,000 circulation) 

Recipient: Jon Rabiroff 

2010 National Headliner Awards - 

First Piace: Public Service (Forcing Change) - 

Third Piace: News Series 

(Coming Home: The Men of Triple Deuce) 

(^ 2009 George Polk Awards in Journalism - 

George Polk Award for Military Reporting 
Recipients: Charlie Reed, Leo Shane III 
and Kevin Baron 

(^ 2007 Military Reporters 
and Editors Awards - 

Overseas coverage (< 100,000 circulation) 
Recipient: Monte Morin 


(^2006 Military Reporters 
and Editors Awards - 

Overseas coverage 
(< 100,000 circulation) 

Recipients: Monte Morin, Joe Giordono; 
Honorabie mention: Nancy Montgomery 
Photography: Fred Zimmerman 


IKI)EPEM)EKT mn FOIt THE 
U.S. MILITARY COMMUNITY 


Whenever They Fight and Wherever They Live 
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Can sports betting draw in younger gamblers? 



John Locher/AP 


Therese Duenas counts money as she takes bets in the sports book 
at the South Point Hotel and Casino in Las Vegas. The Supreme 
Court is expected to rule on the legality of sports gambling. 


By David Porter 

Associated Press 

NEWARK, N.J. — As the push 
to legalize sports gambling in 
the U.S. nears a crucial Supreme 
Court decision, states hoping to 
reap a financial windfall could 
face another hurdle: attracting 
younger players used to online 
fantasy sports. 

The explosion in popularity of 
daily fantasy sports over the last 
decade has created a generation 
of sports fans more attuned to 
gauging individual player statis¬ 
tics than how two teams may fare 
against each other, which is at the 
heart of sports wagering. 

More important, experts say, is 
if states will be able to offer onhne 
sports wagering to a demographic 
raised on smartphones and lap¬ 
tops. That will depend on how the 
Supreme Court decides New Jer¬ 
sey’s case, expected this spring. 

New Jersey has challenged the 
Professional and Amateur Sports 
Protection Act, the 1992 federal 
law forbidding all but Nevada and 
three other states from autho¬ 
rizing gambling on college and 
professional sports. Only Nevada 
offers betting on single games. 

How the court rules will affect 
more than two dozen states that 
are pushing sports betting legisla¬ 
tion or considering it if New Jer¬ 


sey is successful. 

If it is legahzed, one of the chal¬ 
lenges for sports betting to suc¬ 
ceed will be capturing sports fans 
hke Nick, who’s in his mid-20s and 
an experienced daily fantasy play¬ 
er from Maryland who also regu¬ 
larly places traditional sports bets 
with a bookie through his smart¬ 
phone or computer. 

While illegal, that may still be a 
more attractive option than travel¬ 
ing to a brick-and-mortar location 
to place a legal bet. 

Currently, illegal sports wager¬ 
ing is estimated from the tens of 


billions of dollars annually to as 
high as $100 billion or more. 

A survey commissioned by the 
Fantasy Sports Trade Associa¬ 
tion in 2016 estimated more than 
57 million people participated in 
some form of fantasy sports, in 
which competitors pick rosters of 
players and win or lose based on 
how those players perform. 

Noting that many hardcore daily 
fantasy sports players migrated 
from the online poker world, 
Chris Grove, managing director 
of gambhng research firm Filers 
and Krejcik Gaming, said serious 


players probably won’t shy away 
from traditional sports wagering. 

Brian Pearson, a longtime daily 
fantasy player and founder of fan¬ 
tasy sports website Jackpot Fan¬ 
tasy, concurred. 

“The crossover will be every¬ 
where,” Pearson said. “Players 
just love action. If they don’t like 
the (point) spread, maybe they 
throw down a lineup for the day. 
Maybe they are on a cold streak 
and need a change of pace. Op¬ 
tions are always good.” 

Whether that online action is al¬ 
lowed likely will come down to the 
specifics of the court’s ruling. 

The New Jersey legislation 
being challenged by the NCAA 
and professional sports leagues 
would allow sports gambhng at 
the state’s casinos and horse rac¬ 
ing tracks but doesn’t include on¬ 
line wagering. 

If the court strikes down the 
Professional and Amateur Sports 
Protection Act as unconstitution¬ 
al, New Jersey and other states 
would be free to implement and 
regulate online and in-person 
sports gambling. 

However, if the court leaves 
PASPA standing but allows New 
Jersey to have sports gambhng at 
casinos and racetracks — it could 
stah onhne gambhng. 

Daniel Wahach, an attorney with 
Miami, Fla.-based Becker and Po- 
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liakoff, added New Jersey might 
be able to modify its legislation 
and tie its onhne sports gambling 
to existing online casino wagering 
platforms. The same could apply 
to other states hke West Virginia 
that already have onhne gambhng 
in their legislation. 

“The big money from sports 
betting will be the onhne compo¬ 
nent,” former Democratic New 
Jersey state Sen. Raymond Le- 
sniak, a driving force behind the 
state’s effort, said. “But we have to 
wait to see, if we win the case, how 
we win it.” 
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Thailand (Baht). 

.3.7515 
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... 1,085.48 
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Turkey (New Lira).3.8196 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 
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Dating apps such as OkCupid are getting a bad rap from users who say 
they don’t work well, or quickly, enough. 

These singles giving up 
on the algorithms of love 


By Drew Harwell 

The Washington Post 

K ate Chan, a 30-year- 
old digital marketer 
in Silicon Valley, first 
approached dating apps 
with a blend of curiosity and hope 
that they’d help her find a great 
guy. 

But after six months of dead-end 
mismatches with guys she thought 
were boring or work-obsessed, she 
has gone back to what she called 
“meeting the old-fashioned way”: 
without a screen. She now meets 
guys at meet-ups and her rock- 
climbing gym. 

“I didn’t want to rely on the 
algorithms anymore,” she said. 
“When it comes down to it, I really 
have to see that person face to 
face, to get that intuition, that you 
don’t get in a digital way.” 

The singles of California’s Sili¬ 
con Valley, the heart of America’s 
technological ambition, spend 
much of their lives in quiet devo¬ 
tion to the power of the almighty 
algorithm, driven by belief that 
technology can solve the world’s 
most troubling ills. 

But when it comes to the algo¬ 
rithms of love, many say they are 
losing faith. They wonder whether 
the valley — a place infamously 
inhospitable to romance and with 
the most lopsided gender imbal¬ 
ance in the country — has proven 
too vexing for even its own dating 
apps. But they’re also left with a 
more fundamental doubt: Maybe 


the human mysteries of chemistry 
and attraction aren’t problems big 
data can solve. 

Melissa Hobley, an executive at 
the dating app OkCupid, hears the 
complaints about the apps regu¬ 
larly and thinks they get a bad 
rap. Silicon Valley workers “are 
in the business of scalable, quick 
solutions. And that’s not what 
love is,” Hobley said. “You can’t 
hurry love. It’s reciprocal. You’re 
not ordering an object. You’re not 
getting a delivery in less than 7 
minutes.” 

Millions across the U.S. have 
made the apps a key element of 
their love lives, according to Pew 
Research Center surveys, which 
found that a quarter of Americans 
between 18 and 34 had used an on¬ 
line dating service by 2015. But it’s 
unclear how successful those apps 
are for lifelong romance: Among 
couples who had been together for 
five years or less, 88 percent said 
they had met their partner offline 
— no dating app required. 

Many singles in the San Fran¬ 
cisco and San Jose areas say they 
cling to the apps, even though they 
doubt they’ll help, because they’re 
effectively a requirement for the 
dating scene — and because they 
think everyone else is addicted to 
them, too. 

“It’s almost like Stockholm 
syndrome,” one male software 
engineer said. “No one likes the 
situation, but everyone accepts 
these are the rules of the game.” 
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Air fryer makes cooking cleaner, healthier 


By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 

I don’t like to cook, and when I do I’m pretty 
average, but I get by. My go-to when my 
wife is not around is cereal and/or canned 
soup. 

But this past week a miracle happened. I 
made French fries, which were outstanding if I 
do say so myself The best part is that they were 
made with only a half tablespoon of olive oil. 

The secret to my crunchy and tasty fries was 
the Gourmia GAF520 air fryer ($139.99). As 
mentioned. I’m far from a chef, but after seeing 
the air fryer at last month’s consumer electron¬ 
ics show and air fryers constantly being used 
on the morning news shows, they intrigued 
me. 

Working the 1400W 4.5-quart fryer 
is simple with a front LED display to 
control temperature and timing. There 
are four preset functions loaded into the 
countertop appliance (13-by-ll-by-12.5 
inches, 11 pounds), which can bake, fry, 
grill or roast chicken, fish and meat. 

A front-loading detachable basket is used 
to get your food in and out of the fryer. 
Depending on what you cook determines 
the spicing, food preparation time and the 
amount of oil, if any, to brush on your food. 

Back to my fries. Using the Gourmia GAF520 
was simple and clean. The minimum amount of 
oil used is healthier and made cleaning a breeze. 
The basket must be wiped down after cooling 
off, and you’re done. No splattering oil all over 
the stove and nothing to wash in the sink. Just a 
really cool appliance, which circulates hot air to 
cook your meal. 

I followed the included recipe and ate the fries 
with ketchup and a grilled hamburger for my 
perfect dinner. 

Gourmia also has the GTA2800 air fryer 
($279.99), which can be controlled via WiFi (iOS 
and Android) for cooking manually or with 20 
cooking presets. 

Online: gourmia.com 

Cutting the cable has been a hot topic for 
many years. I did it myself recently after my 
frustration with DirecTV’s monthly costs. 

Where you go from there depends what you 
want to watch. In my case, I wanted only local 
channels on one of my TVs. 

Winegard Company’s Elite 7550 is a new 
antenna that allows cable cutters to receive local 
channels. The antenna is simple to connect for 
receiving channels from more than 70 miles 
away and comes with almost everything you 
need, including a mount — oddly enough, it does 
not include the cable to connect the antenna. 

Before running the cable to my attic, I did a 
simple install, which had me watching local sta¬ 
tions in minutes. 

I connected the antenna to the back of my TV 



Working the 1400W 4.5 quart Gourmia 
GAF520 air fryer is simple, with a front LED 
display to control temperature and timing. 

with my own 12-foot coaxial cable. This allowed 
me to test it while having the antenna sitting 
right outside my window. 

After it was in place, I had my TV scan (al¬ 
most every current TV has a scan mode) for the 
local channels, and after just a few minutes it 
was like magic with my locals appearing. 

I next needed to select a permanent location, 
which included running a cable through my wall 
into my attic to get the antenna mounted on the 
side of my house for the best reception. 

The Elite 7550 has a fiex mounting system, 
which provides angling options for optimal 
positioning. 

According to Winegard, the Elite 7550 has an 
integrated LTE filter and embedded ultra-low 
noise amplifier with Winegard’s Clear Circuit 
Technology, which allows for the best reception. 
The antenna provides an ultra-low noise figure 
of 1 dB for fewer dropouts and less pixelation. 
Additionally, the Elite 7550 is optimized for 
dual-band VHF/UHF reception designed for 
maximum signal capture. 

After you put it together, the 1-pound antenna 
measures 30-by-17.5-by-5 inches and is powered 
with the included llOV USB wall adapter and 
cable. 

Online: winegard.com; $149.99 


ITUNES MUSIC 


SPOTIFY MUSIC ITUNES MOVIES BOOKS 


APPS 


The top 10 songs on iTunes The top 10 songs on Spotify 

for the week ending Feb. 22: for the week ending Feb. 27: 


The top 10 movies on iTunes 
for the week ending Feb. 25: 


The top 10 books on the iBook charts The top paid iPhone apps 

for the week ending Feb. 25: for the week ending Feb. 25: 


1. "God's Plan," Drake 

2. "Meant to Be (feat. Florida Georgia 
Line)," Bebe Rexha 

3. "Pray For Me," The Weeknd & Kend¬ 
rick Lamar 

4. "The Middle," Zedd, Maren Morris 
& Grey 

5. "All The Stars," Kendrick Lamar & SZA 

6. "Perfect," Ed Sheeran 

7. "Finesse" (Remix) (feat. Cardi B), 
Bruno Mars 

8. "You Make It Easy," Jason Aldean 

9. "Havana" (feat. Young Thug), 

Camila Cabello 

10. "Say Something" (feat. Chris 
Stapleton), Justin Timberlake 

— Compiled by AP 


1. "God's Plan," Drake 

2. "Psycho" (feat. Ty Dolla $ign), Post 
Malone 

3. "All the Stars," Kendrick Lamar & 
SZA 

4. "IDGAF," Dua Lipa 

5. "Mine," Bazzi 

6. "Pray for Me," The Weeknd & 
Kendrick Lamar 

7. "FRIENDS," Marshmello 

8. "Look Alive" (feat. Drake), BlocBoy 
JB 

9. "rockstar" (feat. 21 Savage), Post 
Malone 

10. "The Middle," Zedd 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


1. "Thor: Ragnarok" 

2. "Daddy's Home 2" 

3. "Wonder" 

4. "Coco" 

5. "Murder on the 
Orient Express" 

6. "Justice League" 

7. "Three Billboards 
Outside Ebbing, Mis- 

8. "A Bad Moms 
Christmas" 

9. "Lady Bird" 

10. "Darkest Hour" 

— Compiled by AP 


1. "The Great Alone," Kristin Hannah 

2. "The Wife Between Us, Greer Hen¬ 
dricks & Sarah Pekkanen 

3. "Red Sparrow," Jason Matthews 

4. "Look for Me," Lisa Gardner 

5. "The Woman in the Window," A. 

J. Finn 

6. "Gentleman Nine," Penelope Ward 

7. "Melt," Helen Hardt 

8. "An American Marriage," Tayari 
Jones 

9. "The Last Tudor," Philippa Gregory 

10. "The Girl You Left Behind," Jojo 
Moyes 

— Compiled by AP 


1. Minecraft 

2. Heads Up! 

3. Alto's Odyssey 

4. Pocket Build 

5. Plague Inc. 

6. NBA2K18 

7. Bloons TD 5 

8. Facetune 

9. Geometry Dash 

10. iSchedule 

— Compiled by AP 
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WEEKEND: THE ACADEMY AWARDS 



Pulling back the curtain 


on the Academy Awards 


By Sandy Cohen and Lynn ELBERMssociated Press 

Y ou have a firm grip on this year’s Oscar nominees, 

last year’s winners and what host Jimmy Kimmel will 
undoubtedly joke about (and the best picture award goes 
to ... oops). But there are aspects of Holly wood’s stellar 
night that might be a surprise. Let’s pull the curtain back 
a bit on a ceremony that strives for effortless glamour 
but, like any machine, is made up of nuts and bolts and 
simple human need. Besides stars, designer duds and lots of close-ups, 
here’s what else the telecast on AFN-Movie will include: 


Stay in your lane 

There are two paths on the 
Oscars red carpet: one for 
famous people — such as 
actress Rosamund Pike, 
left, arriving at the Oscars 
in 2015 — and one for 
everyone else. Stanchions 
and velvet ropes separate 
the recognizable from the 
not. Famous folks walk 
on the side of the carpet 
closest to the cameras and 
reporters, and stars often 
collide or share impromptu 
carpet greetings. The 
non-famous walk along 
the carpet closest to 
the fan bleachers, with 
beefy-looking security 
guards ushering them 
along to reduce star-gazing 
across the aisle. There’s 
everything to see, folks, 
but move along. 


Stand-ins, aka sit-downs 

Cameras never find an empty seat at the 
Academy Awards, with a troop of seat- 
fillers at the ready to occupy any chair 
vacated by a bathroom- or bar-bound 
guest. A parade of extras in tuxedoes 
and gowns arrive hours before the show 
begins and are ready to swoop in and sit 
once the cameras start rolling. Getting 
the gig, like so much in Hollywood, de¬ 
pends on whom you know: Seat-fillers are family and 
friends of movie academy staff and the accounting 
firm. Are there polite tussles to sub for Streep, Hanks 
or other A-listers, earning bragging rights? We can 
only hope. 

Stomach pains 

Oscar guests are often hungry. It might be self-im¬ 
posed, either because of nominee nerves or a skin-tight 
gown with no room for error or eating. Attendees do 


have a chance to nibble during a pre¬ 
show cocktail hour that includes hors 
d’oeuvres trays, but skip that and it’s 
three hours or more until a post-ceremo¬ 
ny dinner at the Governors Ball. Not all 
are invited, which means some famished 
guests end up asking their limo driver 
to head to fast food, fast. Advice from an 
insider: carry a clutch roomy enough for 
a ham sandwich and don’t fret that you’ll 
get busted by security. 

Writers, STAT! 

Live shows inevitably hit speed bumps, such as last 
year’s supersized one in which Warren Beatty and 
Faye Dunaway presented “La La Land” with the top 
trophy that belonged to “Moonlight.” Such gaffes 
and other standout moments become fodder for the 
host, with a village of comedy writers backstage to 
help craft witticisms. The best, like Kimmel’s teas¬ 
ing rebuke to Beatty (“Warren, what did you do?!”) 


feel spontaneous and are out quickly so the audience 
doesn’t lose the thread. Hosts also need to be ready 
with “savers” to follow a joke that bombs, says long¬ 
time awards writer Bruce Vilanch, who offers up an 
example: “That was about as funny as a screen door 
on a submarine.” 

Winners, meet media 

Oscar recipients are shepherded backstage for photos 
and video and to face a rapid-fire Q&A session with a 
packed room of journalists. While the winners clutch 
their award and, in some cases, a celebratory glass of 
booze, reporters hold up numbered cards to be called 
on by an academy representative. This has caused 
more than one star to exclaim they feel like they’re 
at an auction and playfully call out numbers. Report¬ 
ers giggle. With backstage monitors showing the 
ceremony, some winners ask to pause the questions to 
hear outcomes for nominated friends or colleagues. 
Reporters oblige. 



Actor Marlon Brando paved the way for Oscar winners to promote a cause 


By Hillel Italie 

Associated Press 

S hould any of this year’s Os¬ 
cars winners use the occa¬ 
sion to promote a political 
cause, you can thank — or 
blame — Marlon Brando. 

Brando’s role in “The Godfa¬ 
ther” remains a signature perfor¬ 
mance in movie history. But his 
response to winning an Academy 
Award was truly groundbreak¬ 
ing. Upending a decades-long 
tradition of tears, nervous humor, 
thank-yous and general goodwill, 
he sent actress Sacheen Little- 
feather in his place to the 1973 
ceremony to protest Hollywood’s 
treatment of American Indians. 

In years since, winners have 
brought up everything from 
chmate change Leonardo Di- 
Caprio, “The Revenant,” 2016) to 
abortion (John Irving, screenplay 
winner in 2000) to equal pay for 
women (Patricia Arquette, best 
supporting actress winner in 2015 
for “Boyhood”). 

“Speeches for a long time were 
relatively quiet in part because of 


the control of the studio system,” 
says James Piazza, who with 
Gail Kinn wrote “The Academy 
Awards: The Complete History of 
Oscar,” published in 2002. “There 
had been some controversy, like 
when George C. Scott refused his 
Oscar for ‘Patton’ (which came 
out in 1970). But Brando’s speech 
really broke the mold.” 

Producers for this year’s 
Oscars show have said they want 
to emphasize the movies them¬ 
selves, but between the #MeToo 
movement and Hollywood’s 
general disdain for President 
Donald Trump, political or social 
statements appear likely at the 
March 4 ceremony. Winners at 
January’s Golden Globes citing 
the treatment of women included 
Laura Dern and Reese Wither¬ 
spoon, who thanked “everyone 
who broke their silence this 
year.” Honorary Globe winner 
Oprah Winfrey, in a speech that 
had some encouraging her to run 
for president, noted that “women 
have not been heard or believed 
if they dare speak the truth to 


the power of those men. But 
their time is up. Their time is up. 
Their time is up.” 

Before Brando, winners 
avoided making news even if the 
time was right and the audience 
never bigger. Gregory Peck, who 
won for best actor in 1963 as At- 
ticus Finch in “To Kill a Mock¬ 
ingbird,” said nothing about the 
film’s racial theme even though 
he frequently spoke about it in 
interviews. When Sidney Poitier 
became the first black to win best 
actor, for “Lilies of the Field” 
in 1964, he spoke of the “long 
journey” that brought him to the 
stage, but otherwise made no 
comment on his milestone. When 
Jane Fonda, the most politicized 
of actresses, won for “Klute” in 
1972, her speech was brief and 
uneventful. “There’s a great deal 
to say, but I’m not going to say it 
tonight,” she stated. “I would just 
like to thank you very much.” 

Political movements from anti¬ 
communism to civil rights were 
mostly ignored in their time. Ac¬ 
cording to the movie academy’s 


database of Oscar speeches, the 
term McCarthyism was not used 
until 2014, when Harry Belafonte 
mentioned it upon receiving the 
Jean Hersholt Humanitarian 
Award. Vietnam was not spoken 
until the ceremony held April 
8,1975, just weeks before North 
Vietnamese troops overran 
Saigon. No winner said the words 
civil rights until George Clooney 
in 2006, as he accepted a support¬ 
ing actor Oscar for “Syriana.” 
Vanessa Redgrave’s fiery 1978 
acceptance speech was the first 
time a winner said fascism or 
anti-Semitism. 

Political or social comments 
were often safely connected to the 
movie. Celeste Holm, who won 
best supporting actress in 1948 
for “Gentleman’s Agreement,” 
referred indirectly to the film’s 
message of religious tolerance. 
Rod Steiger won best actor in 
1968 for the racial drama “In the 
Heat of the Night” and thanked 
his co-star, Poitier, for giving him 
the “knowledge and understand¬ 
ing of prejudice.” The ceremony 


was held just days after the 
assassination of the Rev. Martin 
Luther King Jr., whose name was 
never cited by (Jscar winners in 
his lifetime, and Steiger ended by 
invoking a civil rights anthem: 
“And we shall overcome.” 

Hollywood is liberal-land, but 
the academy often squirms at 
political speeches. 

Producer Bert Schneider and 
director Peter Davis, collabora¬ 
tors on the 1974 Oscar-winning 
Vietnam War documentary 
“Hearts and Minds,” both 
condemned the war by name 
(they were the first winners to do 
so), welcomed North Vietnam’s 
impending victory and even read 
a telegram from the Viet Cong. 
An enraged Bob Hope, an Oscar 
presenter and longtime Repub¬ 
lican, prepared a statement and 
gave it to Frank Sinatra, who 
was to introduce the screenplay 
award: “The academy is saying, 
‘We are not responsible for any 
political references made on the 
program, and we are sorry they 
had to take place this evening.’” 
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Flash and volume likely to defeat subtlety in this year’s acting races 


By Justin Chang 
Los Angeles Times 

ate in the World War II drama 
“Darkest Hour,” Winston Churchill 
— played, in case you hadn’t heard, by 
Gary Oldman — delivers his famous 
“We shall fight on the beaches” speech in the 
House of Commons, a piece of oration so rous¬ 
ing that it brings his listeners to their feet. 

For a moment ripped from the pages of history, the 
scene feels curiously prophetic: less a blast from the past 
than a dress rehearsal for Oscar night. 

If he wins the Academy Award for lead actor on March 
4, as he is widely expected to do, Oldman will likely earn 
another standing ovation, this time while wearing a tux¬ 
edo rather than a fat suit and prosthetics. An upset might 
still be brewing — as last year’s epic envelope snafu re¬ 
minds us, anything can happen — but any other outcome 
would have to be reckoned a mgjor surprise. 

The same goes for Frances McDormand, Sam Rockwell 
and Allison Janney, heavily favored to win the Oscars for 
lead actress, supporting actor and supporting actress, 
respectively. All four have already triumphed at the Crit¬ 
ics’ Choice Awards, the Golden Globes, the Screen Actors 
Guild Awards and the British Academy Film Awards, 
a rare confluence of press and industry opinion that is 
almost certain to repeat itself once more at the Oscars, to 
much applause if also a wearying sense of antichmax. 

Not everyone will And it wearying, of course. Those who 
believe that the year’s most indelible feats of big-screen 
acting can be found in “Darkest Hour,” “I, Tonya” and 
“Three Billboards Outside Ebbing, Missouri” will join the 
applause without hesitation. Even those who don’t might 
be heartened by the recognition of veterans as respected 
as Oldman, McDormand, Rockwell and Janney (even if by 


this point they are starting to sound like partners at the 
world’s most boringly successful law Arm). 

Is it petty, then, to long for an upset or two? To wish 
that those prior awards ceremonies had supplied a less 
unanimous, more interesting set of responses? Was there 
not a voting body that felt inclined to shed some well- 
deserved light on, say, Sally Hawkins for “The Shape of 
Water,” Mary J. Blige for “Mudbound” or Willem Dafoe 
for “The Florida Project”? Was it ageism that kept them 
from bestowing a prize on either of the two most exciting 
discoveries of the year, Timothee Chalamet in “Call Me 
by Your Name” and Daniel Kaluuya in “Get Out”? 

Every awards season tends to converge toward predict¬ 
able outcomes. Even still, the near-unprecedented degree 
to which the same four actors have steamrolled their com¬ 
petition strikes me as an unusually misguided example of 
the consensus machine working overtime. It’s not that the 
performances given by Oldman, McDormand, Rockwell 
and Janney — wonderful actors all, it scarcely needs men¬ 
tioning — are without their individual merits. But lauded 
together, over and over again, they amount to a skewed, 
lazy and Anally unrepresentative sampling of what was an 
exceptionally rich and varied year in movie acting. 

Is it pure coincidence that McDormand, Janney, Old¬ 
man and Rockwell all played such flerce, stubborn, self- 
isolating characters? Fictional or fact-based, these men 
and women always seem at war with the world around 
them — none more literally than Oldman’s Churchill, 
bickering with his allies, seething at his rivals and ulti¬ 
mately defying Adolf Hitler himself, all while giving a 
master class in scenery chewing to make the Blitz look 
restrained by comparison. 

The stakes might be less world-shattering in “I, 
Tonya,” but Janney’s LaVona Golden — the perpetual 
devil on the shoulder of her daughter, Tonya Harding 
— seems to inhabit her own zone of angry solitude. She’s 
a self-styled truth teller in a world overrun by bullies and 
phonies. 


Something similar could be said of McDormand’s 
Mildred Hayes and Rockwell’s Offlcer Dixon in “Three 
Billboards (lutside Ebbing, Missouri,” two unfriendly 
small-town outcasts and staunch adversaries who reluc¬ 
tantly join forces in their bitter pursuit of justice. 

Winning formula 

The cumulative ferocity of these performances is worth 
noting, in part, because it plays into the Academy of Mo¬ 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences’ long-standing tendency to 
mistake aggressiveness for depth, to equate the showiest, 
most arresting and physically transformative acting with 
the best. And sometimes, of course, the equation is ac¬ 
curate. The academy’s honor roU, to say nothing of cinema 
history, would be signiflcantly poorer if Robert De Niro 
hadn’t bulked up to play Jake LaMotta, or if Natalie Port- 
man had never strapped on a pair of toe shoes. 

But to their credit, academy voters have also proved 
admirably willing to resist those more-is-more impulses, 
especially in recent years. Think of Mahershala Ali win¬ 
ning the supporting actor Oscar for his quietly transcen¬ 
dent performance in “Moonlight,” or Patricia Arquette 
earning supporAng actress for her moving, flash-free 
work in “Boyhood.” The academy will always love its daz¬ 
zling star turns and its disease-of-the-week histrionics, 
but it clearly also has voters who are willing to appreciate 
nuance and avoid the obvious. 

This year there seems to be no avoiding Janney, whose 
acidly funny performance might be the best thing about 
“I, Tonya” but is far from the best thing nominated for 
supporting actress. Janney makes a memorable Gorgon, 
to be sure, but she also reduces LaVona to a cardboard 
grotesque, the kind of sideshow that can’t hold a candle 
to Laurie Metcalf’s inflnitely more layered portrait of a 
tough-loving mom in “Lady Bird.” 

There also seems to be no avoiding the “Three 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 
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It cuts too close to the hone’ 



20th Century Fox/AP 

Meryl Streep portrays Washington Post owner Katharine Graham in the best 
picture nominee “The Post.” 


By Dianna Cahn 
Stars and Stripes 

I n the array of Academy Award 
nominees for best picture this 
year, “The Post” is chock full 
of Oscar ingredients: a Steven 
Spielberg film starring Tom Hanks 
and Meryl Streep that harkens back 
to a storied time in our ever-evolving 
democracy. 

And yet, as host Seth Meyers joked 
at the Golden Globes — as a woman 
arrived prematurely on-stage with 
an armful of trophies for the power¬ 
house trio — even with all that, “We 
have to wait and see what happens.” 

As a journalist, I love the themes 
in this film about journalistic integ¬ 
rity exposing grandiose lies told to 
an unknowing and trusting public 
by those in power. I love the way it 
distilled the unwavering mission of a 
good newspaper to reveal and carry 
the truth that nobody wants to shoul¬ 
der, even at its own peril. 

But in this divisive era of a White 
House in the crosshairs of an inves¬ 
tigation into foreign intervention in 
U.S. democracy while the press is 
distrusted as politically-driven “fake 
news,” I believe “The Post” is a mere 
dark horse in the Oscar race. I don’t 
think the country is in the mood for 
a film about a righteous fourth estate 
prevaihng over the lies of the govern¬ 
ment at a time of perilous conflict. It 
cuts too close to the bone. 

In the context of history, “The 
Post” brilliantly begins with the 
original government lie — that U.S. 
forces are winning in the Vietnam 
War. Onscreen, disillusioned govern¬ 
ment analyst Daniel Ellsberg, who 
sees his firsthand reports of pom¬ 
meled and bloodied troops and war 
crimes on all sides turned into tales 
of victory in the spin, ultimately 
leaks the truth in the form of the 
Pentagon Papers to the New York 
Times. 

The story takes off when the 
government gets a restraining order 
temporarily barring the Times from 


publishing any more documents. The 
Post, under editor Ben Bradlee (Tom 
Hanks), sees its moment and sets out 
to get its hands on the documents 
and carry the story forward. 

For Post owner Katharine Graham 
(Meryl Streep), who had taken over 
the newspaper after her husband’s 
suicide a few years earlier, this 
moment suddenly cast her into a 
life-altering decision of whether to 
risk prison and possibly an end to the 
newspaper by running the Papers. 

“If we don’t hold them account¬ 
able, who will?” Bradlee says to her. 

“We can’t hold them accountable if 
we don’t have a newspaper,” Graham 
responds. 

At that moment, Graham’s emer¬ 
gence as the fierce, independent 
leader of one of the nation’s pre-emi¬ 
nent and powerful newspapers was 
not a fait accompli. She was a social¬ 
ite whose entire world was wrapped 
up in the very people the newspaper 
would be exposing. Secretary of 
Defense Robert MacNamara was a 
close, personal friend. 

But she did become one of the 
great American women of the 20th 
century after she chose to step into 
the fray in the name of truth over 
power. And the Supreme Court ulti¬ 
mately ruled that the Times — and 
by extension the Post — were within 
their rights to publish the Pentagon 
Papers. 

For more than four decades, this 
was seen as a victory for freedom of 
speech and for the public’s right to 
know. But in the past two years, the 
very understanding of this history is 
coming into question. 

If it happened today, would the re¬ 
sults be the same? Would the courts 
and the public reaction be the same? 

In this era of “fake news” and a 
vilified press, where “truth” to public 
is as divisive and selective as which 
movie to watch, I am not sure I know 
the answer. And I am not sure it’s a 
theme the country is in the mood to 
celebrate — however good the film is. 
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Billboards” duo of McDormand and Rockwell, whose 
joint winning streak built up against Martin McDonagh’s 
film in recent months, much of it directed specifically at 
Rockwell’s Dixon, an ill-tempered white police officer with 
a fondness for beating up black suspects. 

As someone who admires the movie with a few bill- 
board-sized reservations. I’d say the open-ended ques¬ 
tion of whether the racist cop is ultimately “redeemed” 
makes the story more provocative and thornily human 
rather than less. If anything, the most glaring flaw in 
McDonagh’s screenplay — the callousness with which 
it reduces its black characters’ suffering to a mere plot 
point — is productively complicated by Rockwell’s 
idiot-bad-boy swagger. He makes Dixon both a repellent 
moron and an insidious charmer; if he’s someone you love 
to hate, he’s also someone you hate to love. 

In some ways I’m more persuaded by Dixon’s struggle 
to turn over a new leaf than I am by the fiery crusade of 
Mildred Hayes, a grieving mother whom McDormand 
invests with the kind of scene-stealing ferocity that will 
doubtless pummel more than a few academy members 
into submission: Vote for me, bitches! Making like a 21st 
century Rosie the Riveter in her badass bandanna and 
jumpsuit, Mildred may be an avenging dark angel, but 
she’s really a consummate tell-off artist, someone with a 


custom-tailored diatribe for anyone who dares stand in 
her way. 

Showstopping speech 

To these ears, though, even McDormand’s nastiest 
Zingers too often come off as strained, self-satisfied shtick 
— not something you could say about her marvelous 
comic performance in “Fargo,” which won her a lead 
actress Oscar 21 years ago. By far her best moments in 
“Three Billboards” are those in which Mildred’s steely 
composure erodes, when she’s suddenly overwhelmed by 
a spasm of grief, regret, compassion or fear. (Tellingly, 
many of those moments take place opposite Woody Har- 
relson, whose turn as a cancer-stricken police chief is 
easily the movie’s best.) But these humanizing blips don’t 
always well up persuasively from beneath Mildred’s rage; 
they feel programmed, tonally and emotionally at odds 
with that trash-talking surface. 

Perhaps most of all this year, there seems to be no 
avoiding Oldman and the admittedly remarkable meta¬ 
morphosis he undergoes in “Darkest Hour.” It’s astonish¬ 
ing to see the actor who once played the thin, gangly Sid 
Vicious now fully inhabiting Churchill’s portly figure, 
outsized persona and heroic legacy. Oldman doesn’t give 
a bad performance; he gives a grandiose one, impecca¬ 
bly scaled to the ham-fisted proportions of the dramatic 


vehicle at hand. 

“He mobilized the English language and sent it into 
battle,” one of Churchill’s rivals says with grudging 
admiration after that aforementioned speech. It’s an 
unwittingly apt summary of a performance type that 
tends to excite awards voters, in which words are all but 
marshaled into action, pressed in service of grandstand¬ 
ing speeches and lump-in-the-throat line readings. 

It’s probably telling that I can’t recall much of Old¬ 
man’s dialogue from “Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy” (2011), 
in which he played John le Carre’s memorable antihero 
George Smiley — a fictional creation, to be sure, but no 
less determined a steward of his nation’s place in history 
than Churchill. It wasn’t the kind of performance that 
bellowed its brilliance to the rafters. Oldman worked at 
his own seductively measured pace, drawing the viewer 
in a little more with every cryptic gaze. The effect of it 
was hypnotic; by the end he had all but seeped into your 
bloodstream. 

The result was too subtle a showcase to earn Old¬ 
man the kinds of accolades that are now falling almost 
carelessly into his lap. But it remains the richer of his 
two Oscar-nominated turns by far, and I suspect it will 
serve as a useful reminder: The best performances often 
defy consensus as well as convention, especially when an 
actor’s darkest hour is too easily mistaken for his finest. 
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The had, the good and the none 

a look at Oscar hosts 


By Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 

The first Oscars 
were held on May 16, 
1929. They were 15 
minutes long, watched 
by 270 people at the 
Hollywood Roosevelt 
Hotel. Onest tickets 
cost $5 and statuettes 
were handed out by 
Academy President 
Douglas Fairbanks, 
the first host. 

Here’s a look at 
memorable shows 
and Oscar hosts 
through the years: 



That famous selfie 


Ellen DeGeneres, who hosted In 2007, 
returned seven years later a little more 
relaxed and with a few new tricks up 
her sleeve. She not only successfully 
pulled off a tasteful joke about “12 
Years a Slave” — if it didn’t win best 
picture, “you’re all racists” — but 
also made history by taking the most 
retweeted picture of all time (at the 
time) when she posed with Bradley 
Cooper, Jennifer Lawrence, Brad 
Pitt, Meryl Streep, Kevin Spacey and 
several others. (That record has been 
overtaken by the Twitter plea from a 
Nevada teen for a year of free chicken 
nuggets.) Speaking of food, De¬ 
Generes also started a trend during the 
2014 show by feeding the actors with 
a surprise pizza delivery — and taking 
up a collection to pay the pizza guy. 


Strike that 

The show in 1988 was gaseous and 
wordy — thanks to a strike by the 
Writers Guild of America that started 
35 days before the telecast. Host 
Chevy Chase kicked off the night by 
insulting the crowd: “Good evening, 
Hollywood phonies.” Scheduled for 
3 hours, the telecast dragged on 
slightly more than 3V2 hours and 
most reviews were withering. The 
Los Angeles Times called it “parched, 
drab and leaden” and The New York 
Times sniffed: “Oscar has seen livelier 
days.” When Sean Connery went up to 
collect his best-supporting actor trophy 
for “The Untouchables,” he said he’d 
give the trophy to his wife — and 
wished the strike would end. Chase 
was never asked to return as host. 



History-making host 

Whoopi Goldberg made history as the first African-American to host the Academy Awards show in 1994, in addition to being the first 
woman to host the show solo. Goldberg kept the show moving at a brisk pace, poking fun at everyone from alleged Hollywood madam 
Heidi Fleiss to Lorena Bobbitt. “Lorena Bobbitt, please meet Bob Dole,” (Boldberg said of the Republican senator. She returned to 
host again in 1996, 1999 and, memorably, in 2002, just five months after 9/11. Despite such an unenviable position, that night she 
quipped: “This has been a hell of a year. America has suffered through a great national tragedy. But we have recovered: Mariah Carey 
has already made another movie.” 


Not backing down 

Chris Rock, hosting his second Oscar 
show in 2016, didn’t shy away from 
discussing the lack of diversity crisis 
roiling the industry, and didn’t let go 
all night long. He called the Oscars 
the “White People’s Choice Awards” 
and noted that if they had nominated 
potential hosts, “I wouldn’t have this 
job. You’d all be watching Neil Patrick 
Harris right now.” Interviewing black 
moviegoers in Compton, Calif., Rock 
had filmed a bit in which he played 
an astronaut left up on Mars (since it 
would cost 2,500 “white dollars” to 
bring him back) and quipped that the 
in-memoriam package was “just going 
to be black people shot by the cops on 
the way to the movies.” 




Hosts without kudos 

Many Oscar hosts have gotten poor marks, includ¬ 
ing Seth MacFarlane, right, in 2013, who opened the 
show with a poorly received song called “We Saw Your 
Boobs.” Then there was James Franco and Anne Ha¬ 
thaway, above right, in 2011 — Hathaway seemed to 
try too hard, while Franco seemed distant, even after 
donning a pink gown. (The Hollywood Reporter called 
it “spectacularly unwatchable.”) David Letterman, 
above left, hosted once, and his late-night weirdness 
didn’t really fit in 1995. (Sample joke: “Oprah? Uma. 
Uma? Oprah. Have you kids met Keanu?”) The New 
York Times called him “desperate,” “odd” and “flat.” 



No host at all 

In 1989, the Academy had no official 
host for the ceremony. It didn’t go 
well. There was an infamous opening 
number in which Merv Griffin sang 
“I’ve Got a Lovely Bunch of Coconuts!” 
and then the stage was turned over 
to Rob Lowe, who was trying to live 
down a real-life sex-tape scandal by 
dancing with Snow White to the tune 
of “Proud Mary.” The show was so 
bad that it prompted more than a 
dozen Hollywood figures — includ¬ 
ing Julie Andrews, Blake Edwards, 
Gregory Peck, Paul Newman, Billy 
Wilder and Sidney Lumet — to write 
an open letter saying the telecast was 
“an embarrassment” and that it was 
“neither fitting nor acceptable that 
the best work in motion pictures be 
acknowledged in such a demeaning 
fashion.” The next year, host Billy 
Crystal walked onstage to applause 
and asked: “Is that for me, or are you 
just glad I’m not Snow White?” 


The host with the most 

Bob Hope hosted or co-hosted 19 ceremonies, often joking 
that he never won one of the statuettes he was handing 
out. “Welcome to the Academy Awards. Or as it’s known 
at my house, Passover,” he said at one telecast. At another, 
he cracked: “I think they ought to give me an Oscar just 
for attendance, don’t you?” Hope holds the record for most 
hosting gigs and his wit and savvy explained why. He once 
noted that the Oscars were “a night we set aside petty 
differences, forget old feuds and start new ones.” Perhaps 
his most memorable joke was in 1968: “I’ve never seen six 
hours whiz by so fast.” Hope might not have ever gotten an 
Oscar nomination for his acting, but the Academy gave him 
five awards over the years, all honorary. 

Marlon Brando, left, engages in a mock tussle 
with host Bob Hope, during the 27th annual 
Academy Awards in 1955 in Los Angeles. 



AP photos 
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Sex, violence and a Russian accent 


Lawrence takes another big risk with ‘Red Sparrow’ 


By Josh Rottenberg 

Los Angeles Times 



TNS 


Jennifer Lawrence doesn’t think movies should be held to the same 
standards as everyday life. “We’re the movie industry — we’re going 
to have sex, we’re going to have violence,” she says. “If you focus ... 
on making something that’s politically correct, the art will suffer.” 


A s she slipped into a 
corner booth in a 
restaurant at a Beverly 
Hills hotel on a recent 
afternoon, Jennifer Lawrence 
was buzzing. 

An obsessive fan of reality TV, 
she had just spotted someone 
across the room who had ap¬ 
peared on a certain reality series 
she watches, and she needed a 
moment to settle down and focus. 
“Sorry, I’m still excited about my 
celebrity sighting,” she said. “I’m 
all jacked up.” 

It goes without saying, of 
course, that Lawrence is not just 
a celebrity herself but one of the 
biggest ones currently inhabiting 
the planet. At age 27 — two years 
younger than Meryl Streep was 
when she received her first-ever 
Academy Award nomination 
— she has already scored four 
Oscar nods, winning the lead 
actress prize for 2012’s “Silver 
Linings Playbook.” 

To her legions of admirers, 
though, an essential part of 
Lawrence’s appeal is that, for 
all her success, she still comes 
across as just the sort of regular 
person who’d freak out at seeing 
someone she recognized from a 
reality TV show. 

In her latest movie, the spy 
thriller “Red Sparrow,” Law¬ 
rence takes on a role unlike any 
she’s played, one that pushed her 
well outside of her comfort zone. 
She stars as Dominika Egorova, 
a Russian prima ballerina who 
is coerced by her spymaster 
uncle into becoming a covert 
intelligence agent. Trained in 
a top-secret school in the arts 
of seduction, Egorova is sent on 
a mission to pry secrets from 


an American CIA agent (Joel 
Edgerton). 

Based on the 2013 novel by 
former CIA operative Jason 
Matthews, the R-rated “Red 
Sparrow” is sexually charged 
and often brutal, punctuated with 
scenes of assassination, tor¬ 
ture and attempted rape. When 
director Francis Lawrence, who 
helmed three “Hunger Games” 
films, first approached her about 
the project, Lawrence immediate¬ 
ly fell in love with the character. 
But, still shaken by the hacking 
in 2014 of her private intimate 
photos, she felt wary about diving 
into a film that would require her 
to act, at times naked or nearly so, 
in such explicit scenes. 

“It was really sexual — if it 
weren’t for that it would have 
been an easy yes,” said Law¬ 
rence. “But I knew that if there 
was anybody who could make this 
material that’s really salacious 
and daring tasteful, it’s Francis.” 
In the end, she says, the experi¬ 
ence felt empowering. “It kind 
of belittled the whole thing in a 
weird way. It’s just a body. It’s my 
body. I love my body.” 

“I think Jen is fearless,” said 
“Red Sparrow” producer Jenno 
Topping, president of film and 
television at Chernin Entertain¬ 
ment. “She’s just so committed to 
being an actor first as opposed to 
being a star first.” 

When he began adapting “Red 
Sparrow” for the screen three 
years ago, Francis Lawrence 
was concerned that a Cold War 
thriller about a spy who uses sex 
as a weapon might not feel rel¬ 
evant. In a twist he couldn’t have 
foreseen, the film is now set to hit 
theaters as stories of Russian es¬ 
pionage are the stuff of scream¬ 
ing headlines and controversies 
over sexual misconduct continue 


to reverberate across Hollywood 
and beyond. 

Against the backdrop of the 
#MeToo movement, the film¬ 
maker admits he’s not sure how 
audiences will receive the movie’s 
depictions of sexual violence, 
including a scene in which a 
wealthy, powerful man tries 
to rape Lawrence’s character. 
“These are themes that have 
unfortunately been happening 
in our world for hundreds, if not 
thousands, of years,” he said. “It’s 
a coincidence that this movie 
now happens to coincide with the 
events that are in the news. It’s 
really tricky for me to say how 
audiences are going to react.” 

Moved by her experiences 
with sexual harassment and 
objectification and stories shared 
by other women, Lawrence is 
involved in Hollywood’s Time’s 
Up campaign. “We’re reshaping 
the way we want to be treated,” 
she said. “There was a norm that 
existed before that I had been a 
part of as well. I had, like, guys’ 
hands on my legs and I didn’t 
want to move them because I 
didn’t want to seem crazy or 
whatever. There was stuff that 
happened to me when I was 
younger that now is not going to 
be normal.” 

Highlighting some of the trick¬ 
ier dynamics of the conversation 
over women and power in Hol¬ 
lywood, days later, controversy 
erupted over photos of Lawrence 
taken during the “Red Sparrow” 
press tour. She was wearing a 
revealing dress outside on a chilly 
London day, surrounded by male 
costars fully covered. Social 
media lit up with criticisms that 
the images represent how women 
are treated in Hollywood. 

Lawrence responded in a 
Facebook post, calling the 


kerfuffle “utterly ridiculous”: 
“Overreacting about everything 
someone says or does, creating 
controversy over silly innocuous 
things such as what I choose to 
wear or not wear, is not moving us 
forward,” she said. “It’s creating 
silly distractions from real issues. 
Everything you see me wear is 
my choice. And if I want to be 
cold THATS MY CHOICE TOO!” 

As for what gets depicted in a 


film like “Red Sparrow,” how¬ 
ever, Lawrence argues that is an 
entirely separate matter. “At the 
end of the day, we’re the movie 
industry — we’re going to have 
sex, we’re going to have vio¬ 
lence,” she said. “If you focus so 
hard on making something that’s 
politically correct, the art will 
suffer. Art is subjective. Some 
people are going to hate it, some 
people are going to love it.” 


‘Red Sparrow’ beautiful to look at, but lacks substance 



By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

W ith her bottle-blonde locks, 
facility with a knife and dour 
Eastern European playground, 
Jennifer Lawrence’s “Red 
Sparrow” is seemingly the 2018 version of 
Charlize Theron’s “Atomic Blonde.” But 
that’s where the comparisons end. While 
the ’80s Berlin-set “Atomic Blonde” was a 
violent, colorful, sexy and darkly absurdist 
film, Russian spy thriller “Red Sparrow,” 
directed by Francis Lawrence, is epic, 
methodicd and unfortunately plodding, jet¬ 
tisoning thrills for a stultifying moodiness. 

Poor but politically connected ballerina 
Dominika (Lawrence) is drawn into a 
shadowy spy world by her high-ranking 
SVR officer Uncle Vanya (Matthias Schoe- 
naerts) when her dance career is ended 
with a “Showgirls”-style sabotage. He uses 
her as bait for one of his targets, and with 
a dead businessman’s blood on her skin 
and no way to support herself or her ailing 
mother, she accepts his offer to train as a 
“Sparrow” — spies who use sex and seduc¬ 
tion to psychologically manipulate and 
collect information from their targets. 
Dominika quickly flames out at Sparrow 


school — she’s simultaneously resistant 
and compliant to the sadistic headmis¬ 
tress played by Charlotte Rampling. But 
she proves her mettle with a would-be 
rapist, destroying him physically and 
mentally. Turns out she’s a natural, so 
they send her off to Budapest for her first 
gig, to gain the trust of a US. spy named 
Nate Nash (Joel Edgerton) who’s been 
receiving intel from a mole buried deep in 
the ranks of Russian security. 

Francis Lawrence’s filmmaking in “Red 
Sparrow” is as seductive as its heroine. 


Ballerina Dominika 
Egorova (Jennifer 
Lawrence) is recruited 
to “Sparrow” school, 
a Russian intelligence 
service where she 
is forced to use her 
body as a weapon 
in “Red Sparrow,” 
co-starring Joel 
Edgerton. 

20th Century Fox 

and he creates gorgeous compositions in 
a palette of red and gray, knitted together 
with seamless editing. The film is beauti¬ 
ful to look at, but it’s empty and meaning¬ 
less. The sensational images add up to a 
whole lot of provocation, but there isn’t a 
shred of substance to be found. Matthew’s 
book offers promises of authenticity, but 
what comes through in Justin Laythe’s 
script and the casting choices — there are 
no recognizably Russian actors on screen 
and bad accents abound — is just a hollow 
caricature of Russia, wrapped up in a plot 


that’s both overly convoluted and dull. 

It’s difficult to enjoy watching Dominika 
seduce and destroy because she’s acting 
against her will, forced to be a Sparrow 
to keep her mother cared for. In “Atomic 
Blonde,” Theron’s Lorraine was a profes¬ 
sional who did her job and had fun with 
it. Dominika, despite her mysterious 
talent for this line of work, is ultimately a 
victim, pimped out by her uncle, pressed 
into sexual service for the state. There’s 
nothing empowering about this character 
or her story. 

Jennifer Lawrence plays Dominika with 
a placid poker face to preserve her secrets 
and the script’s — we never know when 
she’s being sincere and with whom, and 
it’s all in service of keeping the twists and 
turns in place. But since we never know 
her, we can never relate to her, under¬ 
stand her or get on her side. Her only 
motivation is her sick mother, but it’s such 
a shallow subplot. She struggles against 
her roles while also taking to it like a duck 
to water, and we never understand her, or 
even know who she is. 

“Red Sparrow” is rated R for strong violence, tor¬ 
ture, sexual content, language and some graphic 
nudity. Running time: 139 minutes. 
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High-tech exhibits among British attractions 



Dominic Arizona BoNuccELu/Ricksteves.com 


Get your ticket to cross Northern Ireland’s Carrick-a-Rede Rope Bridge first thing in 
the morning, before the cruise groups — and the wind — take over. 


E ngland, Scotland and Ireland 
are earnestly improving tour¬ 
ism infrastructures for 2018, 
adding worthwhile exhibits to 
well-known sights and investing in new 
experiences for travelers. 

Mgjor changes are taking place at some 
of London’s most visited sights. At West¬ 
minster Abbey, a medieval balcony that’s 
been closed off for 700 years will open 
this summer as the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee Galleries, featuring a collection of 
artifacts from the Abbey’s rich history, as 
well as breathtaking views of the Abbey 
interior (expect timed-entry tickets). 

In the Mayfair neighborhood of 
London’s West End, the museum for¬ 
merly called the Handel House — where 
composer George Frideric Handel lived 
for decades — was renamed the “Handel 
& Hendrix in London’’ in 2016, as the mu¬ 
seum now includes the recently restored 
former apartments of rocker Jimi Hen¬ 
drix, who once lived next door to Handel’s 
old digs. The exhibit juxtaposes the lives 
and lifestyles of these two long-haired 
musicians with a flair for decadence. 

The Tate Modern’s new Switch House 
(a 10-story brick twisted-pyramid annex) 
is now in full swing with rotating exhi¬ 
bitions, performance art, cafes and a 
terrace with stunning views. And across 
town, the Victoria and Albert Museum has 
added 11,840 square feet of gallery space. 

Outside of the city center at Queen 
Elizabeth Olympic Park, visitors can de¬ 
scend the futuristic Orbit tower via a thrill 
added in 2016: the world’s longest, tallest 
and transparent tunnel slide. 

London’s transportation scene contin¬ 
ues to change. Starting in December, a 
new train line, the Elizabeth line, will run 
through the city’s center — with stops at 


several Tube stations — and zip travelers 
from Heathrow Airport to Paddington 
Station in just 25 minutes. 

Across Britain, new museums highlight 
the diversity of its history. In Stratford- 
upon-Avon, Shakespeare’s Schoolroom 
and Guildhall 
(which opened in 
2016) showcases 
a circa-1420 guild 
headquarters 
and the very 
classroom where 
Shakespeare was 
a student, where 
visitors can try 
a quill pen. The 
British Music 
Experience, in its 
new permanent 
Liverpool home, tells an immersive story 
of British music from 1945 until today. 
And at Durham’s impressive cathedral, 
the new Open Treasure exhibit displays 
rare artifacts from the cathedral treasury 
and monks’ library. 

In Portsmouth, on England’s south 
coast, the 16th-century warship Mary 
Rose is completely dried out, preserved 
and on display after 35 years of conserva¬ 
tion work. The town’s D-Day Museum is 
slated to reopen this spring with exhibits 
incorporating first-person stories from D- 
Day and the Battle of Normandy. 

In Glasgow, the original Willow Tea 
Rooms on Sauchiehall Street — the only 
surviving tearooms designed inside and 
out by Art Nouveau architect Charles 
Rennie Mackintosh — will reopen this 
year with a new visitors center, a restored 
interior based on Mackintosh’s original 
design, and exhibits marking the 150th 
anniversary of his birthdate. 


In Ireland, visitors are enjoying two 
high-tech sights that opened their doors 
in 2016. The Irish Emigration Museum 
tells the story of the Irish diaspora using 
interactive displays. The museum also 
houses the Irish Family History Centre, 
which helps visitors research their Irish 
roots. And the new exhibit at GPO Wit¬ 
ness History offers an immersive look at 
the 1916 Easter Uprising from underneath 
the General Post Office, which served as 
the rebel headquarters. 

Travelers heading up to Northern 
Ireland should note that along the Antrim 
Coast, timed tickets are now required to 
cross the rickety Carrick-a-Rede Rope 


Bridge. But they’re only available in per¬ 
son on the same day, so arrive early be¬ 
fore they sell out. Nearby, at the striking 
basalt columns of the Giant’s Causeway, 
the new Clifftop Experience is a three- 
hour guided trek exploring five miles of 
the Causeway coast. And in Belfast, the 
Titanic museum now offers a half-price 
ticket sold one hour before closing. But at 
such an impressive attraction, it’s worth 
the full-price ticket (about $25) to spend 
more time here. 


Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travei guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rickdiricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 



Rick Steves 


TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Late-night openings 
in Brussels’ museums 

One of the biggest nights of the 
year for Brussels’ world-class 
museums and cultural institu¬ 
tions gets underway at 7 p.m. 
on Saturday, as Museum Night 
Fever once again sweeps through 
the city. 

Twenty-seven venues offer a 
variety of programming, from 
special expositions to concerts 
and guided tours, until as late as 
2 a.m. the next day. Experiences 
awaiting visitors might include 
watching dance performances 
between the cars displayed at 
Autoworld, creating tape and 
paper sculptures of one’s own 
body at the BELvue Museum, or 
listening to heavy-metal perfor¬ 
mances at the Army Museum. 
Young artists perform along the 
trails between the museums, and 
food trucks further spice up the 
night’s offerings. An after-party 
from midnight to 7 a.m. at the 
Zodiak rocks to the beat of elec¬ 
tro and house music. 

A Museum Night Fever pass 
sells for 12 euros when pur¬ 
chased online in advance or 15 
euros when bought on the spot. 
Ages 12 and under enter free. 
Cost includes use of a shuttle 
between venues. Those attend¬ 
ing the after-party as well pay 
20 euros online or 23 euros on 
the day. Learn more at museum- 
nightfever.be. 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do I 
in the Europe Traveler blog: I 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


Easter eggs dazzle 
in Germany 

A sure sign that Christianity’s 
biggest holiday and spring itself 
lie just around the corner is 
the appearance of Easter and 
handicrafts markets on Ger¬ 
many’s cultural agenda. These 
events take many forms. Some 
are weekend affairs in a city’s 
downtown area, complemented 
by exceptional Sunday opening 
hours of retail shops and perhaps 
a craftsman’s market; you’ll And 
such in Trier (Easter market, 
March 8-11), Bitburg (Beda- 
Markt, March 16-18), Wiesbaden 
(Easter market, March 16-18), 
Nuremberg (Easter market, 
March 16-April 2), Kaiserslaut¬ 
ern (Spring market, March 
17-18) and Homburg (Ceramics 


market, March 24-25). 

For events in which fantasti¬ 
cally decorated Easter eggs in 
all their countless forms take 
center stage, look for an Easter 
egg market or Easter egg exhibi¬ 
tion. These often take place in 
historical venues, and usually an 
admission fee of a few euros is 
charged. To take in these elegant 
orbs in all their gilded, painted, 
perforated or etched glory, 
consider a visit to one of these 
egg-themed affairs: 

Erlangen: the Redoutensaal 
am Theaterplatz is home to 
an Easter Egg market featur¬ 
ing some 40 artists displaying 
traditionally decorated eggs, in¬ 
cluding Serbian wax and Polish 
scratching techniques. Wooden 
carvings and tin flgures comple¬ 
ment the offerings. Opening 
hours are 10 a.m.-6 p.m. on Sat¬ 
urday and Sunday. Adults pay 3 
euros; those under 12 get in free. 
Online: www.ostereiermarkt- 
erlangen.de 

Schwetzingen: Noerdlicher 
Zirkel, Schwetzingen Palace 
hosts an International Easter 
Egg Market with exhibitors from 
France, Germany, Hungary, the 
Netherlands and beyond. Hours 
are 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Saturday and 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Sunday. A ticket 
allowing for entry into both 
castle garden and the market 
itself costs 6 euros for adults and 
3 euros for children. Online: os- 
tereiermarkt.com/Schwetzingen 



Stars and Stripes 


This beautifully painted goose 
egg was on display at a past 
Easter market in ^ligenstadt, 
Germany. 

Michelstadt: this pretty town 
in the Odenwald hosts an Easter 
Egg Market in which more than 
40 artists display their crafts at 
the city museum and courtyard 
of the Kellerei. World-class 
pastry chef Bernd Siefer is also 
on hand to present his tasty 
creations. Hours are noon-6 p.m. 
March 10 and 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
March 11. Adults pay 3 euros; 


those under 14 enter free. Online: 
tinyurl.com/yae51t26 
Fellbach: This city northeast 
of Stuttgart holds its Internation¬ 
al Easter and Artisan’s Market 
in the Schwabenlandhalle, where 
more than 180 artists and crafts¬ 
men present more than 12,000 
decorated eggs. Many artists will 
demonstrate their crafts, and 
activities are offered for kids. 
Hours are 11 a.m.-6 p.m. March 
10 and 11 a.m.-5 p.m. March 
11. Entry costs 4 euros. Online: 
tinyurl.com/y7zzjor6 
Andechs: An Easter egg 
market in the Florian Stadl of 
the Andechs Monastery allows 
artists from Bavaria as well as 
Austria, Russia and Switzerland 
to demonstrate their mastery. 
Hours are 2 p.m.-8 p.m. March 9 
and 10 a.m.-5 p.m. March 10 and 
11; admission costs 3.50 euros. 
Online: gertrud-weiss.de 
Mannheim: the Festhalle 
Baumhain is the venue for an 
Easter Egg market March 24-25. 
Around 50 artists from Poland, 
Romania, Russia and other coun¬ 
tries show off their creations 
from lovingly decorated stands, 
and many exhibitors willingly 
reveal their techniques to curi¬ 
ous visitors. The exhibition runs 
from 11 a.m.-6 p.m. March 24 
and 11 a.m.-5 p.m. March 25. A 
ticket including parking costs 
8.50 euros; ages six through 15 
pay 4 euros. Online: ostereier- 
markt.com/Mannheim 
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WEEKEND: FOOD & DINING 




Photos by Scott WYLANo/Stars and Stripes 

Above: A cook bakes pizzas in a wood-fired oven at Pizzeria Trattoria Lucrino in Pozzuoli, Itaiy. The restaurant offers a diverse 
selection of pizzas and seafood at modest prices. Right: The menu shows a variety of cuisine, and regular or large portions. 


After Hours: Italy 


By Scott Wyland 

Stars and Stripes 

F rom the outside, the Pizzeria Trattoria Lucrino 
looks like one of several small shops wedged 
together in a busy block of Pozzuoli, Italy. 

The sign is low-key, and the glass-door 
entrance is easy to miss. But when you enter and walk 
past a counter that blocks the view of passersby, you find 
yourself in a cozy, elegant pizzeria with tablecloths and a 
full set of silverware. In Italy, you eat pizza with a knife 
and fork. 

Trattoria Lucrino also offers a variety of seafood and 
pasta, which is common in a Naples-area pizzeria. What’s 
less common is the modest price for such ample portions 
and high quality. 

And there’s a large, low-fee parking lot across the 
street, a rare convenience in downtown Pozzuoli. 

The price of pizzas ranges from 4 euros ($5) for a basic 
margherita to 8.50 euros ($10.50) for one with more lav¬ 
ish toppings. 

Appetizers range from potato chips for 3 euros to a 
small seafood pasta for 9 euros. Salads also vary in price, 
from a 3-euro garden salad to a 10-euro octopus salad. 


PIZZERIA TRATTORIA 
LUCRINO 

Address: Via Miliscola 500, Pozzuoli 80078, Italy 
Parking: Streetside, or there’s a lot across the street 
that charges about 1 euro ($1.25) an hour. A coin-op¬ 
erated machine dispenses a ticket to display on your 
dashboard. 

Hours: 12-4 p.m., 6 p.m.-midnight daily 
Information: Phone: (-f 39)(081) 866 2710, 
website: pizzerialucrino.com 

— Scott Wyland 


If you have a hearty appetite, you can get a full-course 
dinner, complete with a first and second dish. Being 
moderately hungry, I ordered a mushroom pizza and an 
octopus salad, along with a small decanter of red wine. 

The wine was smoother and less dry than other house 
reds I’ve had in Italy. And the pizza and octopus were 
tasty and filling, for a total of 18 euros. 



At the Pizzeria Trattoria Lucrino, you can have a very 
Italian combination of octopus salad, pizza and wine. 


Friendly restaurant staff was a bonus. They were 
happy to let me in the kitchen to take photos of the cook 
baking pizza in the wood-fired oven. I plan to dine there 
again and try other items on the menu, and next time I 
won’t have to look for the entrance. 

wyland.scott@stripes.com 


Roasting a chicken as easy as putting a baking sheet in the oven 


By Becky Krystal 
The Washington Post 

Learn to roast a whole chicken, and 
you’ll eat well for life. And, hey, if you’re 
anything like Prince Harry, it might help 
you get engaged, too! 

There are plenty of reasons you should 
know how to roast a chicken. It can be an 
impressive centerpiece for dinner, and 
you can use the meat to make so many 
other dishes. Plus, the bones are ideal for 
broth, and if your chicken comes with a 
giblet packet of the liver, gizzard and such, 
make stock or gravy. 

Just as important: Roasting a chicken is 
not that hard. You can scour the inter¬ 
net or cookbooks and find way too many 
complicated or intimidating strategies. 
Brining. Flipping. Stove top and then 
oven. Spatchcocking. I didn’t want any of 
it. I wanted to roast a chicken, simply. 

That is why this recipe from America’s 
Test Kitchen appeals to me. No special 
steps, no special equipment. (You’ll want 


an instant-read thermometer, but that’s 
worth the investment if you don’t already 
have one. Also: kitchen twine, although 
some chickens you can buy already have 
the legs tied back; if you don’t have twine, 
plain, unwaxed dental fioss works, as does 
cutting two slats in the skin and inserting 
a leg in each one.) 

The only other requirements are an 
ovenproof skillet and some oil, salt and 
pepper. The genius of the recipe is heating 
the chicken in a very hot oven for half the 
time inside the preheated skillet and then 
letting it finish with the oven turned off 
Very little effort — or skill — is needed, 
and even if it doesn’t result in the crispiest 
chicken skin you’ll ever have, the oven-off 
time keeps the meat from drying out. 

Instead of a skillet, I decided to use a 
durable baking sheet (or sheet pan), which 
contained the splattering fat. Plus, the 
sheet pan gave me enough room to throw 
on some sliced potatoes, which further 
cut down on the fat firecrackers and, of 
course, resulted in a built-in side dish. 


ONE-PAN ROAST CHICKEN 
_AND POTATOES_ 

Ingredients: 

One whole 3 V2-to-4-pound chicken, 
giblet packet removed if included 

1 tablespoon vegetable oil 

Kosher salt 

Freshly ground black pepper 

IV 2 pounds Yukon Gold potatoes, 
scrubbed and cut into V^-inch slices 

Extra-virgin olive oil 

Directions: 

Place a durable baking sheet on the 
middle oven rack; preheat to 450 degrees. 

Pat the chicken dry with paper towels. 
Rub the entire surface with the vegetable 
oil and season the skin generously with 
salt and pepper. Tie the legs together and 
tuck the wingtips (the segment from the 
last joint to the tip) behind the back. (This 
keeps those parts from cooking too fast 
and drying out.) 

Toss the potatoes with just enough olive 


oil to lightly coat them; this will help keep 
them from sticking to the pan. 

Transfer the chicken, breast side up, to 
the center of the preheated baking sheet 
in the oven. Scatter the potatoes around, 
but not under, the chicken. Alternatively, 
if you don’t feel comfortable reaching into 
the oven with the rack pulled out, remove 
the heated baking sheet from the oven 
to add the chicken and potatoes before 
proceeding with roasting. 

Roast the chicken and potatoes for 25 to 
35 minutes, until the breast registers 120 
degrees on an instant-read thermometer 
(temperature taken away from the bone) 
and the thighs 135 degrees. Turn off the 
oven; let the chicken and potatoes rest 
there for 25 to 35 minutes, until the breast 
registers 160 degrees and thighs 175 
degrees. 

Transfer the chicken to a cutting board 
to rest for 20 minutes; this is an key step 
that allows the juices to be reabsorbed 
into the meat. 

Carve the chicken and serve. 
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Courtesy of Vicenza Jewelry Museum 


Diamonds and pearls proliferate in fabulous pieces at Vicenza, Italy’s Jewelry Museum. 


By Nancy Montgomery 
Stars and Stripes 

T here’s jewelry from Cartier, Van Cleef & Arpels 
and Bulgari. 

Pearls, sapphires, rubies and lots and lots of 
diamonds. 

Chokers, pendants, bracelets, brooches made into flow¬ 
ers and dragonflies and earrings made of gold. 

Vicenza’s Jewelry Museum lays out a feast for the eye, 
even for the most nonacquisitive, Puritan-hearted. 

For jewelry lovers, looking at the museum’s many, 
many fabulous pieces can induce an almost meditative, 
happy state. As Elizabeth Taylor, who owned a legend¬ 
ary jewelry collection, once said, “You can’t cry on a 
diamond’s shoulder, and diamonds won’t keep you warm 
at night. But they’re sure fun when the sun shines.’’ 

Beauty is only one theme explored in the museum, 
which opened in the Basilica Palladiana in 2014 and is 
billed as the only one in Italy devoted solely to jewelry. 

In nine rooms, in scores of locked, alarmed vitrines, 
it presents jewelry as symbol, magic, icon, function, art, 
design, fashion and future. 

In doing so it brings together pieces from Roman 
times; Tibetan necklaces of coral and turquoise; a golden, 
bejeweled crown from a local church; a necklace com¬ 
posed of shaving brushes; and a small 19th-century 
brooch with a miniature enamel replica of “The Last 
Supper” surrounded by diamonds, sapphires and pearls. 

Jewelry symbolizes more than power, wealth and sta¬ 
tion — as the curation panels (in Italian and English) tell 
visitors. It can signify identity, sentiment, possession and 
memory. 

The function room duly documents items of necessity 
— hair combs, buttons, cufflinks and pins. 

But I liked the clip made in 2010 by the Paris-based, 
super-exclusive designer JAR, whose clientele is limited 
to movie goddesses and lords of the universe. Maybe 6 
inches long, it was shaped as a freesia, yellow gold with 
a bronze stem and petals made of diamonds. It was like 
nothing I’d ever seen before: a glittering dream of cre¬ 
ativity, craft and whimsy. 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: Basilica Palladiana, Piazza dei Signori, 
36100 Vicenza VI, Italy 

TIMES 

3-7 p.m. Tuesdays- Fridays, 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. Satur¬ 
days, Sundays and Italian holidays 

COSTS 

Admission: 6 euros for adults, 4 euros for children 
and students 

INFORMATION 

Phone: (-f 39)(0444) 320799, email info@museodel- 
gioiello.it, website: museodelgioiello.it 

— Nancy Montgomery 





Courtesy of Vicenza Jewelry Museum 

These necklaces exhibited in Vicenza, Italy’s Jewelry Museum feature precious and semiprecious 
stones. But in other sections of the museum, which examine jewelry as art and future, necklaces are 
made of glass, fabric and shaving brushes. 
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Researchers at the Mauritshuis 
museum in The Hague, 
Netherlands, are using the latest 
technology to look at one of 
their most prized paintings, and 
they are letting the public in to 
watch for two weeks. 

Public to see 
art research 
in progress 

By Mike Corder 

Associated Press 

T his really is state-of-the- 
art research. 

Experts at the Mau¬ 
ritshuis museum in 
The Hague are using the latest 
technology to take a long, hard 
look at one of their most prized 
paintings, Johannes Vermeer’s 
“Girl with a Pearl Earring,” and 
they are inviting the public in to 
watch. 

For two weeks starting Feb. 26, 
experts are pointing a battery of 
high-tech machines at the 17th- 
century masterpiece of a young 
woman whose enigmatic gaze 
has earned her the nickname of 
the Dutch Mona Lisa. 

The iconic painting was last 
studied in 1994 during a con¬ 
servation project. In those days, 
they took paint samples from the 
priceless work to examine. 

Since then, technology has 
made such advances that the mu¬ 
seum says scanners and X-ray 
machines that don’t even touch 
the surface of the canvas can 
provide new insights into how 
Vermeer painted the girl and the 
materials he used. 

The first machine on deck was 
an X-Ray Fluorescent Spectrom¬ 
etry scanner that uses a thin 
beam of X-rays to examine the 
distribution of pigments below 
the surface of the painting. 

“An XRF scan really shows 
what blobs of paint on the pallet 
of Vermeer’s studio ended up 
where exactly and in what inten¬ 
sity on this painting,” said Prof 
Joris Dik of the Delft University 
of Technology that developed 
the scanner. “So it’s a way of let’s 
say looking over the shoulders of 
Vermeer and watching him paint 
the painting and see him make 
choices.” 

Perhaps most intriguingly of 
all, the information gleaned by 
researchers working behind a 
specially built transparent wall 
could be used to establish just 
what the painting looked like 
when Vermeer applied his finish¬ 
ing touches in around 1665. 

The exhibition in which visi¬ 
tors can watch the researchers 
in action is called “The Girl in 
the Spotlight.” It runs through 
March 11. 
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Call 0631-58047 for Pick-Up Orders 
Tue-Sun 11am-9pm Mon Closed 
Weilerbacher Str. 110 
67661 Kaiserslautern 


GERMANY 




COCKTAIL 
CASINO 
HAPPY Hour 
ENCHI Hour 


Schillerplatz3-5 
67655 Kaiserslautern 
0631 3702 7570 
w.Enchilada-kaiserslautern.de 


BOHM 

Neue Amberger StraGe 39 
92655 Grafenwbhr 
09641 9369-0 • www.hotelboehm.de 
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Otto Suhr Ring 27 
55252 Mainz-Kastel 
Tel. 06134-24999 
Open daily from 11:00 - 24:00 


ANAMI 


anami-restaurant.de 
Pforzheim • Boblingen • Gbppingen 


STUTTGART 
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Indian Speciality Restaruant 
Leonberger Str. 97-71229 Leonberg 
07152/90 32 32 
www.kashmir-restaurant.de 


BIGEMMA. 

Best Lavastone Steak in t 


Open everyday 11-11 
Reichswaldstrasse 1 c, 66877 1 
Ramstein 06371 406 770 
www.bigemma-ramstein.ct 


Frauenricten Str 173 | 92637 Weiden I 
For reservations, please call 0961 62519.1 
www.olympia-weiden.de 


Tapas • Cocktails 
Big Outdoor Area 

Rotebuhiplatz 21 Stuttgart 
Tel: 0711 48 98 430 ■ besitos-stuttgart.de 


germeister-Preditl-StraBe 22,92637 WEIDEN 
Tel:+49 (0)961 20630300 

www.maxundmuh.de 


KMCC Hofbrau 

_3m^ste of Bavar9 

Mon-Sat 
1000-2200 
Sunday 
1000-2100 
I 06371 802 0480 


Hours of Operation: 
Fr, Sa, So, Mo • 

1000-2200 

) Tu,Th. 1100-1430/ 
1700-2200 
Wed • closed 

m Gewerbeparkl • 92655 Grafenwbhr 
Delivery Service • 09641 -9367541 
www.roadside-diner.com 


Daily Special 
Coffe&Cake 
Homeade Ice Cream' 
Sunday Breakfast 

Turmstr6 

71088 Hoizgerlingen 
07031 414777 


Opening Times 
Mo-Fr 8:30am to 7pm 
Sa 9am to 6pm 

Sun 9am to 7pm 



Two Locations: 


HohenloherstraBe 8 


70435 Stuttgart 
and 
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MarienstraBe 28 
70178 Stuttgart 

TRIPLE B • High Quality Burgers 

www.beef-burger-brothers.de 




Savor the Flavor J 
of the Islands 

DiElifurtEr Str. IS | 32B55 GrafEnwolc 
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A INDIA 
HOUSE 
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AUT'HfiMTlC AMD 
D'ELICIOUS FOOD! 

arkt 28, 70563 Stuttgart-VaihingeJ 
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El 

Hotel Forsthaus by Garmisch 

Free Breakfast, Family Apartments, 

Hotel Villa 

HOTEL 1 

RESTAURANT -g. | 

1 



Hot Tub, Sauna, Dogs Welcome, 

American/German Owned, 

36 EUR/Person, Double Occupancy, Per Nigbt 

Just 3 Minutes from Rose Barracks 

Amberger Str. 9 • 92249 Vilseck 

E-Mail: hotel-villa@email.de 

BOHM 

1 KirchenthumbacherStr.36, • 92676 Eschenbadi 

1 Tel.: +49 (0)9645-8444 

1 Email: Hotelamsee@usa.net-www.HotelamSee.de 

Tel: 08824-9120 • Email: botel@forstbaus-oberau.de 
VAT Forms accepted! www.forsthaus-oberau.de 

Tel.: +49 (0) 9662/42070 
www.hotel-villa-vilseck.de 

Neue Amberger StraBe 39 1 

92655 Grafenwbhr • 09641 9369-0 1 

www.hoteiboehm.de 1 
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From The Associated Press 
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By Elin McCoy 

Bloomberg 

A ctor Sam Neill just 
finished a six-part 
television documentary 
on the voyages of 
Captain Cook, but right now 
he^s focused on the role of 
proud farmer. I’m walking 
with him on a tour of his 
organic vineyard in Central 
Otago on the South Island 
of New Zealand as he 
shows off his prize pigs 
and pulls out bottles of his 
much-talked-about Two 
Paddocks pinot noirs. 

“What do you think?” he asks. 

Thumbs up, for sure. 

When it comes to wine, New 
Zealand is on a roll. Accord¬ 
ing to a just-released Vinexpo 
study, it’s now the fastest- 
growing wine-exporting 
country to the U.S. By 2021, 
it’s predicted to become the 
No. 4 exporter to the U.S., 
right behind Italy, Australia 
and France — which is pretty 
remarkable, considering that 
the country makes barely 1 per¬ 
cent of the world’s wines. 

Most of them are New Zealand’s 
whistle-clean, distinctive sauvignon 
Wanes, which smell like fresh-cut grass 
and wake up your palate with citrus-y zing. 

The ultimate white wines for parties, they’re 
driving much of that growth in the U.S. 

But the real excitement in the offing centers 
on the country’s stellar pinot noirs. 

Forty years ago, this finicky grape was a 
curiosity in New Zealand; now it’s the second- 
most-planted variety. And, as I discovered 
during two weeks of tasting in four regions, the 
top bottles are undiscovered gems. 

The country’s cool climate and intense light 
(a hole in the ozone layer lets in more ultravio¬ 
let rays) translate into pinots with lush fruit, 
charm, complexity, silky textures, and way 
more sophistication than they had a decade 
ago. 

With prices of Burgundy at record highs 
— sure to soar even higher, because frost and 
hail have blighted recent vintages — it’s time 
to turn to this South Pacific sweet spot for your 
pinot fix. 

For years, strict agricultural regulations 
made it tough to import the best vine clones 
to New Zealand. In the 1970s, a cutting from 
Domaine de la Romanee-Conti’s La Tache 
vineyard arrived hidden in the gumboot of 
a rugby player. Luckily, the customs officer 
who confiscated it knew about wine and, after 
quarantine, the vines found their way to Mar- 
tinborough. That was just the beginning. In the 
past 15 years, vineyard acreage has more than 
doubled, to about 14,000 acres. 

As everywhere else, regions matter. Those 
below are turning out seriously interesting 
pinots of consistently high quality, though 
different in style. Here are the New Zealand 
regions and wines (there are many more) you 
need to know: 

Martinborough and Wairarapa 

An hour’s drive north of the country’s capital 
of Wellington, this region is where pinot first hit 
the big time. The cafes and green square in the 
town of Martinborough remind me of Sonoma’s 
Healdsburg, with wine lovers bicycling from 
one charming small tasting room to another on 
weekends. 

In the ’70s, soil scientists identified con¬ 
ditions here as closely resembling those 
in Burgundy. The wine style is complex 
and earthy, and pinots show lots of dark, 
plummy, savory aromas, damp forest 
fioor fiavors and rich structures. 


Once a mere curiosity, pinot noir 
now one of New Zealand’s tastiest 
and most popular wine varieties 

From white to 

RED 


Three wines to try: 

2016 Kupe by Escarpment ($60): This fiag- 
ship, single-vineyard pinot is deliciously ripe, 
silky textured and complex, with fioral and 
earthy aromas and fiavors of berries, savory 
herbs and salty minerality. 

2016 Kusuda ($90): Tokyo native Hire Ku- 
suda, whose Martinborough wines have a cult 
following in Japan, makes intense, subtle pinots 
that epitomize precision and elegance. 

2015 Schubert Block B ($45): Intense and 
super-spicy, it’s dark and lush, with plenty of 
structure. 

Central Otago 

New Zealand’s pinot-centric adventure 
capital (bungee jumping, zip lining and 
so forth) is the world’s southernmost 
wine region, with vineyards carved into 
rocky hills, planted next to deep gorges 
and clinging to slopes with a backdrop 
of jagged mountains. (Remember the 
scenery in “The Lord of the Rings”? 
Much of it was filmed here.) 

\ Pioneers planted pinot in the late 
’70s, but the first wine was made in 
1987. With three-quarters of its vine¬ 
yard land now devoted to this red, 
“Central,” as locals call it, is betting 
big on the grape. The short growing 
season of hot days and cool nights 
gives wines a seductive, exuberant 
fruitiness, with sweet cherry and 
plum fiavors. 

Three wines to try: 

2016 Burn Cottage pinot noir ($50): 
This biodynamic wine is dark, juicy and 
super-intense, with exuberant frait flavors 
and real elegance. Superstar winemaker 
Ted Lemon of Sonoma’s Littorai is the con¬ 
sultant. 

2015 Felton Road Block 3 pinot noir ($70): 
Central Otago’s most famous producer is bio¬ 
dynamic; the pinots are all brilliant, with lush, 
vivid, dark fruit and layers of flavor. This is one 
of two single-block wines. 

2012 Two Paddocks the Last Chance pinot 
noir ($70): Sam Neill founded his ambitious 
winery in 1993. This is one of his top single¬ 
vineyard pinots: smooth, spicy and stylish. 

Waipara and North Canterbury 

This very cool, sheltered, hilly valley 40 
miles north of Christchurch is better known 
for riesling, but pinot thrives, too, especially on 
patches of limestone. The style is lighter than 
those from Martinborough, with spicy, dark 
berry fruit and savory earth flavors. 

Two wines to try: 

2013 Bell Hill pinot noir ($100): The vine¬ 
yard at this tiny winery is in an old limestone 
quarry, and the pinots have won kudos since 
the first vintage, 2003. This vintage has layer 
after layer of black cherry fruit and savory 
minerality, as well as rich, silky texture. 

2013 Pegasus Bay pinot noir ($45): Wild 
berries, savory herbs and earthy mushrooms 
are the rich aromas and mouth-filling flavors in 
this smooth, plush wine. 

Marlborough 

New Zealand’s largest wine region is best- 
known as the place that made the country’s 
grassy, racy, bracing style of sauvignon blanc 
famous. 

Until recently, pinot noir was an after¬ 
thought, but serious winemakers have finally 
found the right sites for pinot on the hillsides 
and the cool southern valleys. The style is 
fresh and subtle, with bright cherry-raspberry 
flavors. 

Three wines to try: 

2015 Clos Henri pinot noir ($35): The famous 
Domaine Henri Bourgeois in Sancerre owns 
this estate. The top pinot is spicy and scented, 
with a pure, silky texture. 

2016 Jules Taylor OTQ ($35): With succu¬ 
lent red fruit, tender velvety texture, elegant 
structure and aromas of violets, this wine from 
a single vineyard has just about everything you 
want in a pinot. 

2013 Seresin Estate Rachel pinot noir ($37): 
Intense and holly-scented, this is the winery’s 
version of a premier cru, with both depth and 
delicacy. 
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You do need 2 sets 
of measuring cups 



After Hours: Japan 



By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

P lenty of restaurants in America 
claim to serve cuisine native to 
Sichuan, a mountainous province 
in southwestern China whose 
denizens venerate hot chili peppers. 

But few come close to presenting au¬ 
thentic Sichuan-style fare in all its chili 
glory. 

The style of most Chinese restaurants 
in the U.S. has descended from a wave of 
immigrants from the Middle Kingdom 
who arrived more than 150 years ago. 
Those transplants could not find many of 
the ingredients they’d used back home 
and made do with what was on hand. 

Go into a typical Chinese takeout joint 
today and most dishes are limited to 
broccoli chunks, onion, beef or chicken, 
bean sprouts and those inexplicable baby 
ears of corn. They are often immersed in 
a corn-starchy sauce that’s either slightly 
sweet or has no taste at all. 

Authentic Sichuan food is the polar 
opposite of this, and Chengdu Taste in 
Honolulu gets it exactly right. It’s a small 
chain with three outlets in California and 
one in Las Vegas. 

While the menu at the Honolulu 
restaurant is shorter compared to its 
California cousins — and minuscule 
compared to Sichuan-style restaurants 
in mainland China — it’s got some real 
goodies and a few hard-to-find treats. 

Foremost among those was the mung 
bean jelly noodle with chili sauce ($7.99), 
which I’d never found outside of China 
before. The pencil-sized noodles are 
smothered in chopped green onions, ses¬ 
ame seeds, fried peanuts, black vinegar 
and a zesty red sauce made with blended 
fresh and preserved chili peppers. 

The dish comes in a small bowl, and 
if you’re sharing with someone — and, 
hey, the common dish is the Chinese way 


CHENGDU TASTE 

Location: 808 Sheridan St., Suite 
105, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Hours: 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. and 5 p.m. 
to 9 p.m. Closed on Tuesdays. 

Prices: Main dishes cost between 
$11.99 and $19.99. Smaller rice and 
noodle dishes are $7.99 to $10.99. 
Dress: Casual 

Directions: From Waikiki Beach, 
head east on Ala Wai Boulevard, 
then take a right onto Kalakaua 
Avenue. In about a half-mile, take a 
left onto Kanunu Street, then a right 
onto Kaheka Street. After about 
100 yards, take a left onto Rycroft 
Street. The restaurant is on the 
northwest corner of the intersection 
of Rycroft and Sheridan. 
Information: 808-589-1818. Metered 
parking on streets. 

— Wyatt Olson 


— you might find yourself craving more 
after it’s all gone. 

A longtime favorite of mine is tooth¬ 
pick lamb ($17.99). The mini-kabobs are 
literally one small bite of cumin-laden 
lamb skewered with a toothpick. They 
are fried with dried red chili peppers 
and mixed with Asian celery. 

You don’t want to leave Chengdu Taste 

— named after the provincial capital of 
Sichuan — without having at least one 
dish loaded with the spice that truly sets 
this cuisine apart from all others: the 
Sichuan peppercorn. 

About the size of black peppercorn, 
they aren’t actually a pepper but the 
dried berry of a prickly ash tree. Their 
taste is subtle, like a hint of pine or cedar, 
and a bit acidic. But the central part of 
the “taste” is the way they kind of numb 


The spicy, slippery noodles of the mung 
bean jelly no^le with chili sauce go 
down easily. 

parts of your mouth, tongue and lips, 
creating a sensation that’s not matched 
by any other herb or spice. 

The boiled fresh fish with green pep¬ 
per ($16.99) is as good a dish as any to 
experience the splendors of Sichuan pep¬ 
pers. The chucks of fish are covered with 
green and red chilies. Cucumber bits and 
bean sprouts give the dish a little crunch, 
and the Sichuan peppers fioat through¬ 
out. The fish melts in the mouth. 

If you’re not down with the whole 
seafood thing, you can get a good hit of 
Sichuan peppers with the ma pu tofu 
($10.99) or the sliced beef and tripe 
($12.99), which, served cold, seems to 
compound the delicious numbing effect 
of the peppers. 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 


By Becky Krystal 
The Washington Post 

K itchens are small and budgets 
smaller. It would be easy to say 
a measuring cup is a measuring 
cup is a measuring cup. Is it re¬ 
ally necessary to have separate equipment 
for dry and wet ingredients? 

Sorry, I’m not going to let you minimal- 
ize your way out of this one. You should 
have dry measuring cups, and you should 
have liquid measuring cups. 

I knew I had to stage an intervention to 
enforce this bit of kitchen wisdom after 
spending years watching my mom awk¬ 
wardly trying to level off fiour in a Pyrex 
liquid measuring cup. I bought her a nice 
set of dry measuring cups that had less- 
common sizes — ^/3 cup, 1V 2 cups — as 
well as nonslip handles and numbers that 
wouldn’t wear off in the dishwasher. 

She was elated. She couldn’t believe 
how she had lived without them. 

Then I visited a while later, and there 
she was, spooning fiour into the Pyrex. 
Sigh. 

This is not uncommon, thinking of 
measuring cups as interchangeable. Some 
manufacturers of the dry cups contribute 
to the misconception. I have two plastic 
sets that include spouts on the cups as if 
you should be pouring liquid out of them. 
Please don’t. 

These are some of the biggest reasons 
both types of measuring cups should be in 
your kitchen. 

Liquid measuring cups: 

• Give you extra room between the 
highest measurement and the rim of the 
glass. This, plus an actually functional 
spout, makes for easy pouring, unlike 
dry cups that have to be filled up to the 
top to reach the desired volume, meaning 
liquids will just slosh out or dribble down 
the side as you tip them. 

• Are microwave-safe, handy for melt¬ 
ing butter or heating milk for a single 
serving of cocoa. 

• Come in larger sizes, including 4 and 
8 cups. It’s a lot easier for measuring, say, 
broth for a soup. 

• Are clear, so you can see the meniscus 
(the curved surface of the liquid, the cen¬ 
ter of which is your reference point) and 
get the most precise measurement. 

Dry measuring cups: 

• Get filled to the top so you can 
smoothly level off your ingredients, such 
as fiour, with a knife. 

• Are lightweight and durable, perfect 
for tapping every last bit out on the edge 
of your bowl — or for when you acciden¬ 
tally drop them while doing so. 

• Come in sets so you don’t have to keep 
cleaning out the same cup, especially if 
you’re portioning out various amounts of 
different ingredients. 

• Are shallow enough to let you scrape 
out such sticky ingredients as honey or 
corn syrup. 

The good news is that both types of cups 
are relatively compact and cheap. For 
less than $20, you will make your cooking 
easier, more accurate and neater. 
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The Bohlend Cabinet from 
Brass and Burl is shown in the 
closed, below, and open, below 
right, positions. Pieces for home 
decor are now both attractive 
and useful. “I don’t think people 
care about convention at all 
anymore,” Adam \bung said. 

“At the end of the day, people 
need function — some place to 
store their stuff.” Young and his 
wife Emily own Brass and Burl, 
a furniture store in Hackensack, 
N.J., and New York City. 

Brass and Burl/AP 




A.R.T. Furniture/AP 


The Collen Media Chest by 
A.R.T. Furniture is show in the 
closed, above, and open, above 
right, positions. 



Get creative at stashing your 
stuff with changing trends 


By Melissa Kossler Dutton 
Associated Press 

S torage pieces are not 
what they used to be. 
Changes in home design 
and technology mean that 
boxy, old-fashioned armoires, 
dressers and china hutches are 
being repurposed or are making 
room for cabinets, shelving and 
sideboards in a wide variety of 
shapes, sizes and styles. 

Today’s decor embraces an 
eclectic look, and rooms might 
serve more than one function. 
Walk-in closets and wall-mount¬ 
ed TVs are hot; formal dining 
rooms are not. 

All of these trends mean 
there’s more freedom in choos¬ 
ing storage pieces, including 
“wow pieces” that make a 
statement, said Sarah Winslow, 


Legacy Classic Furniture’s 
Cinema shoe cabinet • « 

in the closed position. ^ 



Legacy Classic Furniture/AP 


merchandising manager at 
Terrasi Living & Scandia Home 
in Kansas City, Mo. 

“The furniture police have left 
the building,” she said. 

Adam G. Tilley, senior vice 
president for product and market¬ 
ing at A.R.T. Furniture in High 
Point, N.C., said his company and 
others are offering new takes 
on cabinetry, including interest¬ 
ing shapes, finishes or embel¬ 
lishments that can work within 
traditional furniture groupings. 
The units might house barware, 
electronics or other household 
items. 

A.R.T. offers the “chesser,” for 
instance, a cross between a chest 
and dresser. It also has a sofa 
with a built-in bookcase. 

“These are fun accent pieces 
that are orbiting around that 
center core of a suite of furni¬ 
ture,” Tilley said. 

Many of the new styles offer a 
mix of storage and display space, 
Tilley said. 

“More and more people desire 
to spend their money hav¬ 
ing experiences, and the way 


they decorate their homes has 
become a refiection of that,” 
he said. “They are drawn to 
furniture that showcases the 
memories that were made, the 
knowledge that was acquired, or 
objects that bring those experi¬ 
ences home.” 

For example, the popularity of 
craft liquors and fancy cocktails 
has increased sales of swanky 
bar cabinets, said Adam Young, 
who with his wife, Emily, owns 
Brass and Burl, a furniture store 
in Hackensack, N. J., and New 
York City. 

They also sell standalone buf¬ 
fets, console cabinets and shelv¬ 
ing units, among other items. 
Customers are drawn to pieces 
that create interest through 
metal accents, unusual stains or 
interesting inlays, and fill them 
however they see fit — regard¬ 
less of what the pieces were 
designed to hold, he said. 

“I don’t think people care 
about convention at all any¬ 
more,” Young said. “At the end 
of the day, people need func¬ 
tion — some place to store their 
stuff” 

Look for shapes and styles you 
like and don’t worry about what 
the piece is supposed to be for, 
advises Linda Merrill, interior 
designer at Linda Merrill Deco¬ 
rative Surroundings in Duxbury, 
Mass. If a buffet works in the 
hall, use it there. 

“People have a lot of stuff that 
they’re trying to figure out how 
to hide,” she said. 

Repurposing a piece of furni¬ 
ture or using it in an unexpected 
spot will add to its “wow” factor, 
said Dinah Baxter O’Dell whose 
business, 2nd Bloom, focuses on 
painting and restyling furni¬ 
ture. Many of her clients have 
pieces of quality furniture that 
offer great storage options but 
no longer fit their decor. She 
transforms them into functional 
“statement” pieces. 

“We paint it and it becomes 
that piece that pops — a great 
design element that pulls a room 
together and creates an updated 
fresh look,” said O’Dell, of Bex¬ 
ley, Ohio. 

Often the restyled piece ends 
up with a new purpose as well 
as a new look. Dressers are 
showing up in dining rooms and 
entryways. China cabinets are 
holding books and games in fam¬ 
ily rooms. 

Winslow recently helped 
clients buy a buffet — tradition¬ 
ally a dining-room piece — to use 
in their bedroom because it was 
the right height for their televi¬ 
sion. “It’s unexpected,” she said. 
“Anything a little bit unexpected 
will pique your interest.” 

Television design shows and 
social media postings have 
emboldened people to be more 
inventive with furniture choices, 
said Winslow, whose daughter 
uses a vintage card catalog to 
store her children’s toys. 

“People are less afraid to try 
things. We’re not limited by 
rules anymore,” she said. 
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excess water and so forth. Having the right crew 
composition is key. 

There is also a bit of strategy in how you position 
your ship in combat. You can choose to move farther 
away to try and avoid close-range weapons or at¬ 
tempt to get close enough to send out a raiding party. 

Hand-to-hand combat needs a little work still 
— remember, early access — as it’s fairly basic. You 
select your fighter, click on the bad guy and pray for 
the best. Having a Marine on board helps (doesn’t 
it always), but for the most part your fights are best 
handled from afar. 

Defeated enemy ships drop loot and supphes, which 
can be cashed in at port to hire new sailors or upgrade 
your ship. The tech tree is linear at the moment, but 
there are still hard choices to make. Do you spend 
your doubloons on a tougher hull or better guns? 
Choosing incorrectly can lead to a swift, briny death. 

Eventually, I’d like to see more branching paths in 
terms of upgrades and more varied encounters, but 
those are all things that can be added as develop¬ 
ment on “Abandon Ship” progresses. 

What impressed me is that for a (at the time this 
article was written) pre-early access title, it’s a solid 
game, technically. When playing betas and other 
pre-launch titles, I expect graphical glitches, poor 
optimization and other bugs. I found nothing like 
that in “Abandon Ship.” 

What I found instead was a game that, as it stands 
now, is not unlike a really excellent cheese pizza. 
While a bit plain in some parts, it has a lot of room 
for added ingredients that could make it truly 
delicious. 

If the chefs over at Fireblade are diligent and 
continue to build on the great foundation they’ve put 
into place, expect big things for “Abandon Ship.” 

Online: abandonshipgame.com 


“Abandon Ship” is a single-player PC game 
where you take command of a schooner and her 
crew, framed in an art style inspired by classic 
naval oil paintings. 

Fireblade Software 


A first look at seafaring strategy game Abandon Ship’ 


By Michael S. Darnell 
Stars and Stripes 

T he tide is beginning to turn for early access 
titles. 

Once a wasteland of games destined to 
never see the light of day, broken clones and 
even outright scams. Steam’s most controversial 
storefront has evolved to become the place to look 
for new and innovative titles. 

While there are still a ton of early access games 
that aren’t worth the electricity spent to launch 
them, others like “They Are Billions” and “As- 
troneers” are much better than most of the games 
cluttering up Steam. 

While it’s still too soon to tell how it’ll shape up, 
“Abandon Ship” by Fireblade Software has all the 
markings of the next great early access success 
story. 

This nautical strategy/exploration mashup takes 
cues from games as diverse as “Sunless Sea” and 
“FTL,” with an added dose of Lovecraftian overtures 
muddled into the mixture. In it, you’ll take over the 
helm of a ship, stolen from a cult that worships a great 
evil lurking beneath the ocean’s surface. 

Your mission is simple: Don’t die. 

“Abandon Ship” eases players into the world with 
a quick-and-dirty intro to the game’s mythos. You’re 
escaping from the doomsday cult and have hijacked 
a schooner on the way out of the door. You’ll have to 
select the members by unlocking their cells (pre¬ 
sumably leaving the unlucky sods not chosen to a 
grisly fate) and dragging them with you. 

Once aboard the ship, you’ll be walked through 
the game’s various mechanics before being set loose 
to explore at your own pace. The game is seen from a 
slanted top-down perspective and the map is broken 
down into bite-sized chunks, not unlike “FTL.” 

The game is comprised of three m^or compo¬ 


nents: exploration, combat and choose-your-own-ad- 
venture-style choice selection. When in exploration 
mode, you’ll be dropped into a square section of map 
blanketed by a fog of war. 

There are gates situated to the north, south, east 
and west that remain locked until certain conditions 
are met. Right now, those conditions seem to be 
largely about encountering enemies, but there is a lot 
of room for growth in this mechanic. 

Controlling the ship is handled with the mouse, 
either with click to move or by holding down the 
left mouse button. The world is pretty empty at this 
point, but with the amount of space Fireblade has 
to work with, even at this early stage, there is a lot 
that could be done to populate the maps with unique 
encounters. 

Right now, though, the biggest draw of “Abandon 
Ship” is what takes up the bulk of the encounters 
— open-seas combat. On nearly every map lurks 
pirates, sea monsters and other ne’er-do-wells that 
must be defeated. In combat, the view switches to a 
close-up of the ship and its enemy. 

If you’ve ever played “FTL,” you’ll feel right at 
home with the battle system. If not, it breaks down 
as follows. Your ship has different sections — the 
port and starboard cannons and guns, the helm, 
mast and medical station. Eventually you’ll be able 
to upgrade your ship to add new areas. 

While in combat, you’ll have to assign a crew¬ 
member to each section for it to work properly. For 
instance, without somebody manning the helm, the 
ship will be unable to perform specialized maneu¬ 
vers or escape combat. 

Having somebody man the guns will begin to fill 
up a meter that, once full, will allow you to fire off 
a volley. Selecting a gunner over a navigator for the 
job will decrease the amount of time it takes to fill 
up that meter. The same goes for repairing your 
ship on the fly, manning the bilge pumps to remove 


Many more staff-written game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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olombian singer Karol G is a 
rare force in Latin urban music. 
While the 27-year-old is as sleek 
and glossy as a beauty queen, she 
wields an unapologetic toughness 
that comes out when she’s sparring 
against reggaeton’s most ruthless 
male artists. 

But 10 years ago, Karol G was 
just Carolina Giraldo, a newcomer 
earnestly peddling reggaeton and 
R&B mix tapes from one radio sta¬ 
tion to the next in her native Medel¬ 
lin. The reactions she received were 
a depressing combination of confu¬ 
sion, disdain and lewd propositions 
that would have discouraged a more 
fainthearted artist. 

“There were no opportunities,” she said. “Zero. The door was closed. 
They wouldn’t even listen to my music because they would say the genre 
I was doing was for men.” 

But tenacity is something Karol G has in endless supply. She didn’t give 
up on urban music and now, after years of hearing no, the Spanish-speaking 


music industry is catching up to her. Last year, her 
debut album, “Unstoppable,” made it to No. 2 on 
Billboard’s Top Latin Albums chart, and “Ahora Me 
Llama,” her collaboration with trap wunderkind Bad 
Bunny, cracked Spotify’s Global 200. In January, she 
inched toward a worldwide smash when M^or Lazer 
tapped her for a remix of “En La Cara.” 

Karol G is one of many women making ripples 
in the Latin industry, particularly in the urban 
space. Dominican artist Natti Natasha reached 
No. 6 on the Hot Latin charts with “Criminal,” 
her duo with reggaeton star Ozuna; Mexican- 
American singer Becky G peaked at No. 3 with 
her Bad Bunny-assisted hit “Mayores”; and 
Brazilian superstar Anitta nabbed a No. 14 
spot thanks to “Downtown” with J Balvin. 

A handful of well-performing singles might 
seem unremarkable, especially when so many 
have been collaborations with male artists. It’s 
very notable, though, considering how rarely 
Latina artists have affected the charts in recent 
years. 

In 2015, a staggering 22 weeks passed 
without a female artist appearing on the 
Hot Latin Songs charts, and a Billboard 
review showed that only two women 
reached the No. 1 spot between 2012 
and 2016. During the same period, only 
seven women (compared with 33 men) 
reached the top of the Top Latin Albums 
chart. The women who did thrive tended 
to be legacy acts such as Shakira, Jennifer 
Lopez and Paulina Rubio, who have been in the 
business for decades. 

When it comes to Latin music awards, the num¬ 
bers are just as bad. The feminist advocacy group 
Ruidosa recently analyzed the 2017 Latin Grammys, 
Latin Billboards and Premios 40 Principales and 
found that of 117 winners, only 14 were women. 

The Latin music industry — which usually refers 
to Spanish-language music made and sold in the 
United States and Latin America — is a notoriously 
patriarchal machine, exacerbated by widespread 
machismo entrenched in many Latin cultures. And 
although some of the most important Latin music 
icons have been women — Chavela Vargas, Celia 
Cruz and Mercedes Sosa, to name just a few — the 
industry has been a particularly unfriendly arena 
for emerging female artists. 

Latin music’s gender gap became painfully 
conspicuous last year, when Luis Fonsi and Daddy 
Yankee’s “Despacito” overtook the global music 
landscape. Male artists such as J Balvin, Maluma 
and Bad Bunny were touted as the torchbearers who 
would throttle Latin music forward. Women were 
hardly considered in the conversation. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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But 2018 could mark a long-awaited change. 

The end of 2017 showed that despite its male- 
dominated roots, Latin urban music is rife with 
women eager to add their voices to trap, rap and 
reggaeton. A breakthrough year for women in 
Latin music would be well timed, as the calls for 
more female representation are amplified throughout 
the music industry. 

Although some women have shared experiences of abuse 
and harassment, a full #MeToo reckoning hasn’t quite taken 
over Latin music. Still, an empowered energy has been trick¬ 
ling into the market. Latina artists are seizing the need for gen¬ 
der inclusivity and fighting harder not just to be seen, but also 
to spark complex and pointed conversations around diversity 
and nuance in the industry. 

“In America, there’s a Nicki Min^, there’s a Katy Perry, 
there’s an Ariana Grande, there’s a Taylor Swift, an^ 
they each represent something different,” Karol G 
said. “That doesn’t happen in the Latin industry. 

There are so many men and you can count the 
women on your fingers, and it’s not because 
we’re not here. There’s tons of talent.” 


n 
P' 


Conversations around gender inclusivity 
in Latin music have been unspooling for years 
— slowly, no doubt, but now there’s buy-in from 
major music services. Rocio Guerrero, Spotify’s head of 
global cultures and content, has unofficially heralded 2018 
as the year of Latinas, and her team plans to highlight female 
artists by adding more voices to their playlists, which include 
“Mujeronas” and “Latin Divas,” and inviting female acts on 
their recently launched podcast, “iViva Latino!” 

Additionally, domestic chart-toppers such as singer Camila 
Cabello (an American who was born in Cuba) and Cardi B, the 
“Bodak Yellow” rapper who is of Dominican and Trinidadian 
heritage, have made massive splashes in the U.S. 
market. Although they are signed to mqjor Ameri¬ 
can labels, both have experimented with songs en 
espanol. Their mere mainstream presence helps 
raise the profile of Latin culture and sounds, 
and their breakthroughs bode well for Spanish¬ 
speaking artists trying to knock down barriers 
of their own. 

“I think Latina artists are going to prove they 
can stay this year — they’re not a one-hit wonder or 
only a feature for someone else’s song. They’re going to 
stick around,” Guerrero said. 

Diana Rodriguez is an industry veteran who made history 
when she became the first woman to head a U.S. Latin label as 
the vice president of Capitol Latin in 2010. She says that change 
can start at the top and emphasizes the importance of women in 
A&R, supervisor and music production roles. 

Today, Rodriguez runs her own firm and manages several 
artists who offer a fresh take on Latina musicians. There’s the 
brassy tattooed guitarist Mon Laferte and Marisol 
“La Marisoul” Hernandez, the commanding lead 
singer of the band La Santa Cecilia, whose songs 
exalt immigrant communities. Rodriguez has ob¬ 
served that young fans starved for new role mod¬ 
els in music connect to these women intimately, 
especially on social media. 

“The girls standing out don’t represent your 
standard mold,” Rodriguez said. “People are 
relating to the girl with the tattoos who got her heart 
broken and the girl who is not afraid to wear a tutu and 
talk about immigration.” 

Still, more diversity continues to be a demand all around. 
Latino identity is pluralistic and complex, encompassing 
nearly 33 countries, multiple races and cultural conditions. 
More women are defying the stereotypes around Latina artists, 
but the physical image portrayed in the Spanish-speaking en¬ 
tertainment industry remains woefully homogenous. Latinas on 
TV or on magazine covers tend to be light-skinned celebrities 
who adhere to limited standards of beauty. 

Dana Danelys De Los Santos, an Afro-Dominican 
singer who goes by Amara La Negra, raised this 
issue when she appeared on VHl’s “Love & Hip 
Hop Miami.” After a producer insinuated that 
Santos’s Afro hairstyle wasn’t “elegant,” her 
retort was both ferocious and heartbreaking: 

“Not all Latinas look like J. Lo or Sofia Vergara 
or Shakira, so where are the women that look like 
myself? 

“Celia Cruz was one of the few artists that made it 
worldwide as an Afro-Latina. After that. I’ll sit and wait for 
you to tell me what other Afro-Latinas have made it world¬ 
wide,” she said. “I don’t think it’s fair because it’s not that 
we’re not talented — the standards are just different for us.” 

Santos has become a fierce advocate and symbol for the Afro- 
Latino community, initiating a conversation that could inspire 
generations of underrepresented girls to enter the scene. Leila 


Cobo, Billboard’s executive director of content and programming 
for Latin music, says this is the unmistakable power of having 
women in the spotlight. 

“When it starts to work for one person, you have other people 
who come and say, ‘This could work for me, too,”’ Cobo said. 
“We’re going to see a whole bunch more we haven’t seen yet.” 

In other genres, artists say they have seen attitudes shift¬ 
ing among their male counterparts. Becky G, whose real 
name is Rebbeca Gomez, started as a YouTube sensation 
when she was barely 14 years old. 

After a few years of releasing pop in English, she turned to 
the Spanish-speaking urban market, a space that has long been 
mired in misogyny. But after years of backlash, reggaeton rap¬ 
pers have cleaned up their act to appeal to radio listeners, which 
has, at least marginally, created a cultural consciousness around 
the treatment of women in urban music. (Puerto Rican reggaeton 
star Don Omar even called out Latin trap for being too explicit.) 
When Gomez started working with male rappers, she says she 
found a surprisingly welcoming group that, post-“Despacito,” 
wanted to collaborate and root for Latino success. 

“I’m friends with Balvin and Maluma, and when I’m hang¬ 
ing out with Bad Bunny, I’m not looked down upon,” she said. 
“The industry already does that — there’s this double standard 
where guys can and girls can’t. But to see artists support each 
other, male or female, is a big step.” 

This sense of camaraderie is still not regularly reflected in 
the music itself, where the sexualization of women remains 
impossible to ignore, especially in songs where female artists 
feature with men. Becky G had to reckon with fans alarmed 
by her risque image in the video for “Mayores” while Karol G 
faced criticism because Bad Bunny’s explicit verses in “Ahora 
Me Llama” seemed to be a brutal contradiction to her empower¬ 
ing message. 

For Karol G, the song was about representing a woman’s per¬ 
spective and standing toe to toe with a man — something rarely 
done in Latin urban music, apart from the masterful efforts of the 
inimitable Puerto Rican reggaeton icon Ivy Queen. 

“I wanted to make a trap song where a guy was talking about 
the men’s viewpoint, and I could raise up the women and talk 
about theirs,” Karol G said. “You hear me, despite what he’s say¬ 
ing, telling him that I’m a free woman, I have my own squad and 
I’m moving up.” 

But artists such as Danay Suarez say there won’t be a true 
shift in the industry until women push for new narratives in 
music. Suarez has worked quietly in her native Havana for 10 
years, writing socially conscious rap that reflects personal 
stories about life in Cuba. She was an underground sensation 
until her album “Palabras Manuales” helped her score four 
Latin Grammy nominations in 2017, kindling hope that women 
creating political and polemical work — like the perennially 
beloved Spanish rapper Mala Rodriguez and the up-and-com¬ 
ing Mexican emcee Nina Dioz — could achieve more commercial 
attention. 

“Everyone expects certain things from a young artist — nudity, 
more sensual songs, more sexuality — and I think what’s missing 
sometimes, that I try to show, is music that goes into your emotions 
and your spirit, and goes against what people are used to,” she 
said. 

One tactic artists have used to change the script: joining forces 
with other women. Nina Dioz partnered with Polaris Music 
Prize-winning musician Lido Pimienta and Tijuana-born singer 
Ceci Bastida for “Tambalea,” a song that discusses Mexico’s 
“femicidios” (massacres of women) and the experiences of 
queer women. 

Becky G, who teamed up with Karol G and the singers 
Leslie Grace and Lali for a recent remix, has dreams of large- 
scale, girl-power collaborations (“A ‘Lady Marmalade’ or 
something like that would be so cool,” she says.) 

Karol G, who extols the talents of such contemporaries as 
Natti Natasha, Farina and Becky G, says that a stronger sister¬ 
hood is a sign of changing times. 

“The music is evolving, the mentalities are evolving,” she said. 
“Machistas are out of style.” 

I THINK LATINA ARTISTS ARE 
GOING TO PROVE THEY CAN 
STAYTHISYEAR—THEYRE 
NOT A ONE-HIT WONDER OR 
ONLY A FEATURE FOR SOMEONE 
ELSE S SONG. THEYRE GOING TO 
STICK AROUND. 

Rocio Guerrero 

Spotify’s head of global cultures and content 
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Test of survival for a family 
in crisis in 'The Great Alone’ 



By Ron Charles 

The Washington Post 

K ristin Hannah’s new 
novel makes Alaska 
sound equally gorgeous 
and treacherous — a 
glistening realm that lures folks 
into the wild and then kills them 
there. It’s the essential setting of 
“The Great Alone,” an epic story 
about a teenage girl trapped in 
her parents’ toxic marriage. 

Hannah, the author of more 
than 20 novels, including “The 
Nightingale,” which sold 4 
million copies, has a sharp eye 
for drama. This time around, 
she draws directly on her own 
family’s knowledge of the chal¬ 
lenges and rewards of living on 
the last frontier. In the 1980s, 
her parents co-founded what is 
now the Great Alaska Adventure 
Lodge, which is still operating 
out of Sterling, Alaska. 

You may remember “The 
Great Alone” as a 2015 documen¬ 
tary about Iditarod champion 
Lance Mackey, but Hannah’s 
title reaches back to a thumpty- 
thump poem published in 1907 
by Robert Service called “The 
Shooting of Dan McGrew,” which 
includes this couplet: 

Were you ever out in the Great 
Alone, when the moon was awful 
clear, 

And the icy mountains 
hemmed you in with a silence 
you most could hear? 

Hannah’s novel ventures into 
that same awful clarity hemmed 
in by mountains of ice. The story 
opens in 1974 when an Army vet 
named Ernt Allbright inherits 


an Alaskan cabin and 40 acres 
from a friend he served with in 
Vietnam. The timing couldn’t be 
better. Emt can’t keep a job — or 
stop drinking — and the country 
feels to him like it’s collapsing 
from coast to coast with scandals 
in Washington, D.C., and se¬ 
rial killers in Washington state. 
“Think of it,” Emt tells Cora, his 
long-suffering wife. “A house 
that’s OURS. That we OWN. In a 
place where we 
can be self-suf¬ 
ficient, grow our 
vegetables, hunt 
our meat, and 
be free.” For 
Cora, whose idea 
of necessary 
survival skills is 
putting on false 
eyelashes and 
walking in heels, Alaska doesn’t 
have much to offer, but she’s 
wound her will around Emt’s 
erratic desires for so long that the 
idea of refusing him is impossible. 

Once they get to Alaska, ev¬ 
erything goes wrong. The cabin 
that Ernt inherited turns out to 
be an abandoned shack “studded 
with dozens of bleached-white 
animal skulls.” It has no water or 
electricity. Ernt and Cora know 
nothing about growing their own 
vegetables or hunting their own 
meat. And, as Ned Stark would 
say, “Winter is coming.” Hannah 
notes that the dangerously naive 
Allbrights have chosen to live on 
“a piece of land that couldn’t be 
accessed by water at low tide, on 
a peninsula with only a hand¬ 
ful of people and hundreds of 
wild animals, in a climate harsh 


enough to kill you. There was no 
police station, no telephone ser¬ 
vice, no one to hear you scream.” 

And — who knew? — it turns 
out that living on a frozen hell- 
scape where the night can be 18 
hours long is not the best place 
for a violent alcoholic suffer¬ 
ing from untreated depression 
and PTSD. It’s not so hot for his 
wife, either, but she’s drunk on 
the misconception that every 
jealous beating is a mark of her 
husband’s devotion. 

We experience this harrow¬ 
ing tale from the point of view 
of their teenage daughter, Leni. 
She’s a book-loving girl, tough¬ 
ened by years of frequent mov¬ 
ing, and a close student of her 
father’s capricious moods. But 
nothing could prepare her for the 
way isolation and deprivation ag¬ 
gravate his condition. Emt can’t 
see Russia from here, but he 
does imagine a host of other evil 
forces threatening him and his 
family, which drives him to more 
brutal expressions of paranoia. 

While Ernt and Cora play out 
the captivating disaster of their 
union, Leni remains an irresist¬ 
ibly sympathetic heroine who 
will resonate with a wide range 
of readers. (And moviegoers, too. 
TriStar Pictures just purchased 
the film rights.) She quickly 
adapts to the demands of frontier 
life even as she grows more 
aware of “the twisted love that 
bound her parents together.” 

The romantic heart of the 
novel is Matthew, a boy Leni 
meets in their one-room school- 
house. When we first see him, 
he’s as cute and goofy as an 


Alaskan husky puppy, but as 
the years pass he grows into a 
handsome young man. Darned 
if he isn’t the son of the town’s 
wealthiest man, whom Ernt 
despises with an unhinged rage. 
That star-crossed plot casts 
poor Leni and Matthew as the 
lovers in a snowbound version of 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 

The weaknesses of “The Great 
Alone” are usually camou¬ 
flaged by its dramatic and often 
emotional plot. It all skates along 
quickly, but slow down, and 
you’re liable to crack through the 
thin patches of Hannah’s style. 
No Alaskan trail is marked as 


clearly as the path of this story, 
which highlights every potential 
danger. When something bad is 
going to happen, “Leni had a ter¬ 
rible, building feeling that some¬ 
thing bad was going to happen.” 
We’re subjected to flashing-red 
cliffhangers to let us know that 
“this thing could blow up.” And 
the dialogue sometimes sounds 
bumper-sticker natural: “Alaska 
brings out the best and the worst 
in a man.” 

But who cares? By the end, I 
was surrounded by snow drifts 
of tissues damp with my tears, 
which may be as close as I’ll ever 
get to the last frontier. 



Romance genre seeks to define 21st-century heroine 


By Darcel Rockett 
Chicago Tribune 

R omance is a genre about women, 
by women and pored over by 
women — 84 percent of read¬ 
ers are female, according to 
Romance Writers of America. 

It’s a $1 billion industry, and 35 percent 
of romance book buyers have been read¬ 
ing them for 20 years or more, according 
to RWA. 

So after a year when persisting and 
resisting were the norm — what does this 
world of fiction look like? Have romance 
novels evolved given the current social/ 
political climate? The answer to that is 
yes, but not in a “big boom” kind of way, 
said Joanne Grant, editorial director of 
the Harlequin Series. 

“I think this is something that will 
continue to shape romance over time, but 
I also feel strongly that this is a conversa¬ 
tion we’ve been having over the course of 
years,” she said. “It’s not a new thing for 
us to pause and look at our male/female 
dynamics: how we portray sex, consent, 
how do we keep the fantasy alive while 
making sure that the heroine is relatable 
in the 21st century?” 

Author Beverly Jenkins, who has made 
her name in African-American histori- 


cals, said such work is ongoing and that 
current writers of romance are “bringing 
a different mindset, a different focus to 
the story,” where consent is the thing. But 
she also mentions that, as things evolve, 
the main purpose of romance is consis¬ 
tent. “Romance offers that comfort read, 
but it also offers resistance. You have a 
lot of feminists who are writing romance, 
Alisha Rai, Alyssa Cole, Sarah MacLean, 
and they’re all putting that kind of thread 
through their books. Resistance has al¬ 
ways been there. Women have always had 
to resist in order to get what they want out 
of life,” Jenkins said. 

And resistance comes in a variety of 
forms — from young adult novels with 
LGBTQ characters by Audrey Coulthurst 
to political romances from Emma Barry 
to interactive romances from Larissa 
Zageris and Kitty Curran, where a reader 
can choose a preferred happily-ever-after 
ending and sexuality. Resistance also can 
be found not only in hashtags, but in the 
history of romance itself, as Washington 
Post columnist and romance novelist 
MacLean attests. 

From the 1972 book “The Flame and 
the Flower,” the romance genre was 
bom on a mass market scale, and from 
its pages of forced seduction came the 
metaphor for the women’s movement. 


she said. “Most scholars of romance will 
tell you the arc of this book is kind of a 
metaphor for the women’s movement in 
general, meaning, if you look at the hero 
as society and the heroine as women, 
ultimately, equality is the goal between 
them,” MacLean said. What followed, said 
the author of “The Day of the Duchess,” 
were workplace romances of the 1980s, 
romance of the ’90s, where the good guy 
was bom amid cultural satisfaction, and 
the world after 9/11 that saw the rise of 
paranormal romance. By the late 2000s, 
there was the economic crash, and we saw 
the rise of “Fifty Shades of Grey” and the 
billionaires, MacLean said. 

“Literature likes to see women mar¬ 
tyred, and they like to see people of color 
martyred, and queer people martyred and 
disabled people martyred, but romance 
doesn’t do that,” she said. “Romance has 
often been the only place in media where 
women can see themselves at the center 
of the story triumphing.... There’s a lot 
of power in happily ever after. In 2017,1 
think many of us came to a place where 
we realized that the best way for us to 
resist was for us to tell stories where we 
win, and the best way to show the other 
side that we will survive them is to show 
ourselves in happiness... because happi¬ 
ness is torture in its own way.” 


If resistance is a mainstay for romance 
novels, what are the changes that are tak¬ 
ing place on the page? Authors all attest to 
making sure consent and agency are front 
and center in the genre of the female gaze. 

“I think that women, in general, have 
been galvanized over the past year, kind 
of ready to fight — whether it’s somebody 
that’s going to go out there fighting or 
somebody who’s going to use their wits, 
they have agency; they’re helping propel 
the story forward by making their own 
decisions, whether bad or good,” said “Of 
Fire and Stars” author Coulthurst. 

Change on the romance front in 2018 
will also entail more diverse voices 
— from authors to the characters they 
envision. 

“We’ve seen a lot more lesbian, bisexu¬ 
al, nonbinary romances. My hope is that 
will continue,” said freelance book editor 
Christa Soule Desir. “Some of the greatest 
novels that have come out in this genre, 
over the past few years, have featured 
deeply fiawed characters who deserve to 
have a voice. Heidi Cullinan’s ‘Carry the 
Ocean’ features a gay romance between 
a character with autism and a character 
with m^or depressive disorder, and it’s 
one of the best love stories I’ve read in a 
long time.... It’s a great demonstration of 
the evolution of romance.” 
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NEW ON DVD 



Disney-Pixah/AP 

Gael Garcia Bernal and Anthony Gonzalez lend 
their voices to “Coco,” now available on DVD. 

“Coco”: While the animated film celebrates 
the day of honoring and remembering those 
who have died, it is really a story about family, 
following your dreams and respect that cuts 
across all cultures. Add to that a production that 
is so visually stunning, sunglasses should be 
passed out at the theater. “Coco” is a treat with 
universal appeal. 

Screenwriters Adrian Molina and Mat¬ 
thew Aldrich have captured the Pixar style of 
storytelling by being able to make some very 
serious points with a gentle touch. The biggest 
mistake those creating animated productions 
tend to make is the tendency to dumb down the 
story because it is aimed at children. There are 
some situations and events in “Coco” young¬ 
sters will miss, but the bulk of the story has 
been crafted to fully entertain all moviegoers. 

“Three Billboards Outside Ebbing, Mis¬ 
souri”: The production is the 21st century 
answer to “Fargo.” “Billboards” director/ 
writer Martin McDonagh uses the same kind 
of cinematic formula — and well as the same 
leading actress, Frances McDormand — as the 
Coen brothers did in their Oscar-winning film 
of combining a compelling story with boldly 
stereotypical characters and seasoning it all 
with dramatic heat and dark comedy to make 
his movie. 

Just as “Fargo” embraced the region when 
it came to culture and history, McDonagh does 
the same thing with his players. But, even 
when he makes a character like Dixon start out 
looking to be little more than a stereotypi¬ 
cal Southern police officer, there are twists 
revealed that show there is a lot more depth 
to the character. 

“Darkest Hour”: The feature from direc¬ 
tor Joe Wright (“Atonement”) and screen¬ 
writer Anthony McCarten (“The Theory of 
Everything”) is a mechanically stiff presenta¬ 
tion that methodically hits all the key historical 
points without ever pausing to put them in con¬ 
text or show them in an interesting new light. If 
it weren’t for two superb acting performances 
by Gary Oldman (“Tinker Tailor Soldier Spy”) 
as Churchill and Ben Mendelsohn (“Rogue 
One: A Star Wars Story”) as King George VI, 
“Darkest Hour” would have been a couple of 
dark hours in the theater. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Lady and the Tramp”: Dis¬ 
ney animated feature about 
Lady, a pampered cocker 
spaniel, and Tramp, a mutt 
with a heart of gold. 

“Just Getting Started”: 

Former mob lawyer and 
former FBI agent must 
learn to get along. Morgan 
Freeman stars. 

“MacGyver: Season 1”: Angus Mac- 
Gyver goes on dangerous missions as 
America’s most unconventional hero. 

“Rebecka Martinsson”: Scandi¬ 
navian crime drama based on Asa 
Larsson’s best-selling novels. 

“Hangman”: Series of murders 
are inspired by a game. A1 Pacino 
stars. 

“Lara Croft: Tomb Raider”: The 
2001 film with Angelina Jolie in 
the title role is being rereleased. 

— Rick Bentley 
Tribune News Service 


GOING PLACES 

From comics to the White House, ‘Designated Survivor’ 
actress Italia Ricci excited to see what the future holds 



By Rick Bentley 
Tribune News Service 

O ne of the biggest mid-season 
finales among all the network 
programs was the ABC drama 
“Designated Survivor,” where 
a car crash took the life of First Lady 
Alex Kirkman (Natascha McElhone). 
When the series returns to original 
programming (Saturday on AFN-Spec- 
trum), 10 weeks will have passed and 
President Tom Kirkman (Kiefer Suther¬ 
land) and his senior staff are continuing 
to deal with the grief. 

One of the key members of his staff 
pushing the president to get some help 
is his chief of staff, Emily Rhodes (Italia 
Ricci). She, like most of the cast and 
crew, knew McElhone was planning on 
leaving the series, so her death scene 
wasn’t a complete shock. What was 
more upsetting to Ricci was news had 
been released about McElhone’s future 
acting plans to star in the Hulu series 
"The First” before the dramatic 
episode aired in December. 

“I think once people saw that she 
had signed on to do another show, 
that was the real punch in the 
gut. It would have been nice if 
the news hadn’t gotten out until 
January,” Ricci said during an 
ABC party. She’s hanging out 
with Ben Lawson, whose role as 
MI-6 operative Damian Ren- 
nett on “Designated Survivor” has 
taken some interesting twists. 

Generally, when a show takes 
a break, something as dramatic 
as the death of a mgjor character 
is played as a cliffhanger. Ricci 
explains that was never the case, 
especially with the scene that 
shows Kirkman collapsing after 
getting some news. She also 
points out that the scene where 
I Lawson’s character drags himself 
out of a freezing river after being 
I shot was planned as a cliffhanger, 
but a last scene was shot to reveal 
Lawson’s character had survived. 
Neither Ricci nor Lawson 
know what big events are coming 
for their characters until they get the 
script with those scenes. Ricci jokes 
that future scripts could have her be a 
double agent or be related to Lawson’s 
character. For now, she has no idea 
what the future will bring. 

“You read it as it comes,” she 
said. “And I think it is as exciting 
^ to read as it is for the viewers to 
see it.” 

Before joining the team that 
was put together to rebuild the 
federal government after an 
explosion leveled the Capitol 
and killed a m^ority of the 
top officials including the 
president, Ricci had a short 
run on the series “Super¬ 
girl.” She played the evil 


Siobhan Smythe, better known as Silver 
Banshee. 

Ricci’s not certain she would be al¬ 
lowed to reprise the “Supergirl” role 
because the series airs on The CW Net¬ 
work and her current home is at ABC. 
But, given the OK and the time, she 
would slip back into the role of Silver 
Banshee without hesitation. 

“I have never had to play pretend so 
much. I would be standing there acting 
like I am screaming and nothing would 
be coming out of my mouth. I knew I 
looked ridiculous, but I just went for it. 
The only advice I can give is that you 
have to believe what you are doing for it 
to work,” Ricci said. “It was a lot of fun 
to do until it was five hours in hair and 
makeup.” 

Part of the fun of doing “Supergirl” 
was she got to do many of her own 
stunts, including a 60-foot fall. There 
were some concerns about letting her do 
the stunt despite being firmly fastened 
to a harness, but Ricci’s response when 
any concern was addressed was to take 
the fall higher and higher. 

Doing the five episodes of “Supergirl” 
gave Ricci a better appreciation for 
those who work in comic book-inspired 
television projects all the time. She likes 
that with “Designated Survivor,” her 
character is a relatively normal person 
doing a relatively real job. 

Ricci has never been a big follower 
of politics before landing the role on 
“Designated Survivor.” She’s been 
using the excuse that she’s Canadian, 
so American politics is a bit of an alien 
world. Ricci has been exposed to enough 
American government news that she 
said at this time the political world is a 
little more strange and unusual than the 
comic book world. 

One thing that has helped Ricci 
become more immersed in American 
politics is the sets where “Designated 
Survivor” shoots. Traditionally, each 
room would be a stand-alone set scat¬ 
tered through one or two soundstages. 
The sets for the ABC political drama are 
linked together so actors can move from 
room to room without missing a beat. 

“It gives you a sense of being in that 
space and not really turning it off,” 

Ricci said. 

The actor — who started performing 
at the age of 9 — has rolled up a long list 
of credits to use as a comparisons to her 
current job. Her past work includes star¬ 
ring in ABC Family’s “Chasing Life,” 
where she played a young woman deal¬ 
ing with leukemia through the support 
of her family and friends. Before that 
she guest-starred on “CSI,” “Greek,” 
“House” and “How I Met Your Mother.” 
Her film credits include “Resident Advi¬ 
sor,” “Don Jon” and “The Remaining.” 

She’s back to work now in the White 
House for the second half of the season 
for “Designated Survivor” and ready to 
see what big events are in her future. 


Italia Ricci stars as presidential Chief of Staff Emily Rhodes 
in ABC’s “Designate Survivor.” 
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SWEAT IT OUT? 

How to mindfully exercise when sick 

By Hallie Gould 

Byrdie 

F or those of us on a consistent fitness schedule, skipping the 
gym can throw our minds all out of whack. Exercise be¬ 
comes therapeutic for our bodies, sure, but for our brain as 
well. Nothing helps lift anxiety or stress like a good workout. 

Now, that being said, it’s hard to keep up the momentum when 
you’re sick. But, we wondered, is there some truth to being able to 
“sweat it out” and dispel the toxins and feverish feelings from your 
body after an exercise class? Or is staying in bed the healthiest 
option? We reached out to two fitness experts for their advice on 
the matter. Either way, invest in some ginger shots and B12 supple¬ 
ments (with your doctor’s signoff) to stave off flu season. 

On whether you should work out while sick 
“If you can barely get out of bed, don’t work out,” asserts celebrity 
trainer Lacey Stone. “But sometimes, when you sweat it out, you can 
actually finish a workout feeling much better. If you work out and you 
start feeling weak and worse, I suggest you leave early and rest. It’s also 
important to tell your instructor before you begin so that they can keep an 
eye on you.” 

Tatiana Boncompagni, an Athleta ambassador and Sculptologie instructor, 
adds, “If you aren’t running a fever or feeling nauseous, but, rather, stuffy and 
congested (like you feel a cold coming on), it can actually be beneficial to exercise 
or engage in a mindfulness practice. Meditation lowers your cortisol levels and 
moderate and low-intensity exercise can open up your nasal passageways and help 
you reduce stress. 

“That being said,” Boncompagni notes, “training at a max effort level is not a great 14 
idea when you are sick. You need to be able to recover properly to reap the rewards 10 

of that kind of workout. If your body is already fighting infection, there’s no way it can 
do that. Plus, heavy weight lifting or high-intensity intervals both take a greater toll on 
your central nervous system. Save those workouts for when you feel better.” 

On which workouts to try (and which to avoid) 

“Hot yoga and cycling are best because you can really sweat out the toxins (and you will 
know within the first 10 minutes if you’re starting to feel better or worse),” suggests Stone. 
“Cycling doesn’t involve anything high impact, so it won’t be jarring to your body. Yoga will 
help ease your mind and distract you from any ailments. I wouldn’t do HUT interval classes 
like boot camp, boxing or running. These exercises involve a lot of pounding and focus. 

When you’re sick, you have less energy, which makes it difficult to perform at the level of 
intensity these workouts require. You may also start to feel hghtheaded.” 

Boncompagni continues, “This isn’t a time to push it. Focus on doing something that 
makes you feel good. Moderate cardio (such as walking or jogging on the treadmill) or 
taking a restorative yoga class are both great choices. For me personally, a light 30-min- 
, ute jog on the treadmill followed by a hot Epsom salt bath is my go-to remedy for a cold. 

I really believe it speeds my recovery.” 

On the important precautions to take 

“Listen to your gut,” recommends Stone. “If you start to feel lightheaded, stop immedi¬ 
ately. Be sure to warm up before you get into your workout and wear two layers of cloth¬ 
ing. It’s good to work out with a hoodie when you’re sick so you can increase your sweat 
and stay warm throughout the workout.” 

“Take it easy and be gentle on yourself,” Boncompagni adds. “The goal is to feel better, 
not improve your performance. There are plenty of days in the year when you can push 
hard. Today’s not one of them. As important as it is to physically back off on sick days, 
make sure you do the same with your thoughts. No negative self-talk. And, of course, 
stay extra hydrated by drinking plenty of fluids. Hydration is important for workout 
performance any day, but especially vital when you are sick.” 
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The girl behind the author 

Madeleine L’Engle’s granddaughters publish biography 

By Nara Schoenberg 
Chicago Tribune 

es, she was very much Meg Murry, the pain¬ 
fully awkward heroine of her most famous 
novel. But she was also a popular teenag¬ 
er, a skilled actress, an acclaimed writer 
— and a most beloved grandmother. 

At a time when “A Wrinkle in Time” fans are 
eagerly awaiting the March 9 release of the first 
big-screen adaptation of Madeleine L’Engle’s clas¬ 
sic 1962 children’s book, they are also seeing new 
sides of the author, thanks to “Becoming Made¬ 
leine,” a biography for tweens by L’Engle’s grand¬ 
daughters Charlotte Jones Voiklis and Lena Roy. 

Making use of never-before-published excerpts 
from L’Engle’s journals, Voiklis and Roy paint a 
compelling picture of a shy, unathletic girl who 
was so poorly regarded in fifth grade that when 
she won a school poetry contest, her own teacher 
accused her of plagiarism. 

Madeleine gains confidence and skill through 
her childhood years, often by virtue of hard work. 

She was a disciplined and determined writer from 
a young age, filling notebooks with observations, 
and dreaming of literary greatness. 

“O, if only I can succeed and be a poet and 
author and an artist,” she wrote in a high school 
journal. “I must. O, God, give me the determina¬ 
tion. And the will to work, and the talent. I wish I 
dared to say genius.... Please, give me genius.” 

Voiklis and Roy discuss their book and their 
grandmother, who died in 2007. 

Chicago Tribune: Was there 
material in your grandmother’s 
journals that you didn’t want to 
share or even read yourself? 

Roy: We didn’t want to read her 
journals or letters past (the point) 
where we were alive. We stopped 
around “A Wrinkle.” We didn’t want 
to go there. We wanted to keep that 
private for her — and for us. 

Voiklis: We loved her, and had a 
relationship with her, and don’t want 
to violate that. I’m not curious about 
“What did she really think about 
Christmas 1979?” Or something 
like that. What you learn writing a 
journal, and then reading journals, 
is that they give a really interesting 
snapshot. But they also don’t tell 
you everything. It’s a certain kind 
of message or narrative that gets in 
a journal. I wouldn’t want anybody 
reading my journals for evidence of 
anything. The way we used them in 
the biography was really to hear her 
voice, and, “Oh! this feels quintes- 
sentially Madeleine.” 

Roy: (For example,) “I had a vile 
time in Latin today.” 

Voiklis: (Or,) “I will not be called 
stupid!” 

How did you feel about her grow¬ 
ing up? 

Roy: We were both close to her, 
but I’m a writer and an actor and 
an artist, and I kind of idolized her, 
especially once I read “A Wrinkle 
in Time” and I fell in love with it. 

It became my favorite book, and I 
couldn’t believe my grandmother 
wrote it. I just wanted to be her. 

She was larger than life, and my 
relationship with her was so special 
and otherworldly. We connected on 
the artist level. 

Voiklis: I didn’t feel that way 


about her. I had a very grounded 
relationship with her. I just loved 
being with her. When we were 8, 9, 
10 years old, it was just time spent 
in the kitchen cooking together — or 
being quiet together was fantastic. 

Roy: Or being around her when 
she was writing or doing art. 

What about when you were older? 

Voiklis: When we were in college, 
we lived with her. I lived with her 
for six years, Lena came and went. 
But we’d host multigenerational din¬ 
ner parties together, and she’d take 
us to the ballet, and we’d just hang 
out. The year that we graduated 
from high school was the year that 
our grandfather died, so that was 
a big transition for her, and I think 
having us in her apartment — she 
loved it. And she was so patient. We 
were 17 or 18, and we were dis¬ 
gustingly messy. I mean, imagine 
sharing space with that! And she 
traveled a lot, but when she came 
home, it was clear she was so happy 
to come home to... 

Roy: To people, to family. 

Voiklis: And to young people. 

Roy: She loved young people. 

She comes across in the book as 
a very charming person. Was that 
her public persona? 

Roy: Oh, she was like that. 

Voiklis: She definitely had a pub¬ 
lic persona, and she was a trained 
actress — she knew how to hold a 
room. But it was still deeply honest. 

What would you and your grand¬ 
mother talk about? 

Roy: Oh gosh, different kinds of 
religion, stuff going on in the world. 

I would talk to her about all these 
questions I had about the world. I’m 
obsessed with the metaphysical, and 
she was, too, so we’d talk about that. 


Voiklis: And we’d talk about the 
shopping list. (Laughs). 

What did she have on her list? 

Voiklis: Oh, a big selection of Pro- 
gresso soups was very important. 
Chickarina, I think. 

Roy: Half-and-half, for her coffee. 

Has anyone else read her jour¬ 
nals? 

Voiklis: They’re private. No one 
else has read them. 

Roy: No one but the two of us. 

Do you plan to keep it that way? 

Voiklis: She’s a woman of letters. 
We have this big archive. We’re not 
going to keep it. It’s going to need 
to go to a library. We hope to make 
an announcement about that soon. 
But the journals are still going to 
require some thought, because a 
library isn’t in the business of ac¬ 
cepting papers that they can’t let 
people use. We have to figure out 
how to be fair about that — both to 
her and the public. 

What would be the argument for 
making them public? 

Voiklis: She’s a really interest¬ 
ing, significant literary figure. But 
just the thought of people pawing 
through her private stuff! Once you 
get past 1963, there are still people 
alive who she writes about, who 
would be really impacted by mak¬ 
ing things public, and that’s not fair. 

Roy: There are personal events 
that happened to them, so it’s their 
story to tell. 

Did she ever give you any guid¬ 
ance in terms of what she wanted 
done with the journals? 

Voiklis: She wanted them not 
read for 50 years or 100 years after 
her death. But she also wanted to 
remain relevant, and read, so I have 
to balance those things. 




Amy Drucker/TNS 

Madeleine L’Engle’s grandaughters — Lena Roy, left, 
and Charlotte Jones Voiklis — cherished time spent 
with the acclaimed author, cooking, reading, hosting 
dinner parties and going to the ballet. “She loved 
young people,” Roy said. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Moiinari 



Like it or not, I only 
have eyes for yon, dear 

O ne ordinary weeknight several years ago, my 
husband, Francis, and I were lingering at the 
dinner table after the kids had been excused. 
Francis sat in his unbuttoned blueberries, lazily 
chewing the last bites of beef roast, while I stared out the 
window of our base house, drumming my fingers on the 
table. 

Suddenly, I perked up when I remembered a story to 
liven up our dull dialogue. “Hon, did I tell you about the 
infuriating conversation I had with the sixth grade math 
teacher today? That guy is a real piece of work if you ask 
me,” I began, dabbing the corners of my mouth with a 
crumpled napkin. 

Gnawing a particularly tough piece of meat, Francis 
shook his head with a dazed look on his face. After nearly 
two decades of marriage, he knew that I could take 
twenty minutes to describe cleaning fuzz out of a lint 
trap. He breathed a heavy sigh and braced himself for 
excruciating detail and superfiuous analysis. 

“Well, I called Mr. Lee about Lilly’s semester project,” 

I continued, “and do you know what that man said to me?” 

“No. What.” Francis robotically replied, staring 
blankly into space, his water glass poised midair. 

I went on to describe a rather unremarkable conver¬ 
sation with our daughter’s sixth-grade math teacher, a 
mundane event in my daily life as a stay-at-home mother 
of three that was, admittedly, not very interesting at all. 
However, I had learned to give our dinner conversations a 
stimulating dose of drama and suspense by embellishing 
my otherwise ordinary stories with detailed descriptions, 
exaggerated voice intonation and vivid facial expressions. 

I knew that, with a few strategic enhancements, I could 
make the tale about my phone call with Mr. Lee seem like 
a thrilling off-Broadway play. I reenacted the story for 
Francis, and during the climax of my narrative account, 

I used my all my dramatic skills to convey the necessary 
range of emotions. 

Francis, tired and irritated after a long day and a medi¬ 
ocre dinner, interjected sardonically, “Oh, please, do that 
thing again with the bulgy eyes. That’s really attractive.” 

He was joking, but in that kind of way that told me 
there was a nugget of truth behind his humor. Seemingly 
intending to add insult to injury, he mocked me by trying 
to project his eyes outward like Marty Feldman, while I 
sat, stone-faced and silent, glaring at him. Although his 
deep-set eyeballs could never mimic the natural promi¬ 
nence of mine, Francis nonetheless contorted his face to 
look as ridiculous as possible. 

As I watched his rude display and doggedly gripped my 
fork, our entire marriage passed before my genetically 
protuberant eyes. 

“What’s happened to us?” I thought. “We used to be so 
sweet to each other. We used to enjoy talking for hours. 

We thought everything about each other was so damned 
cute. And now, here we are pelting each other with insults 
over boxed rice pilaf? Does he think I’ve become unat¬ 
tractive and annoying? Is our marriage hopeless?” 

Hurt and bitter, I finally interrupted his facial contor¬ 
tions, “So, who do you think you are over there, Robert 
Bedford or something?” With blatant hypocrisy, Francis 
took immediate offense to my ridicule and scowled. 

We sat in silence for several minutes, sucking pepper 
from our teeth and avoiding eye contact. 

Never able to remain mute for long, I spoke weakly 
without looking up from the gristle on my plate, “I can’t 
help that my eyes bulge, you know.” 

Francis’ biting sarcasm dissipated, and was replaced 
with sincere remorse. “I’m sorry,” he said, moving in 
closer and placing his hand on mine. 

I released the death grip I had on my fork as I looked 
into his deep-set eyes. 

“Actually,” Francis offered, now striking the right bal¬ 
ance, “I think you’re bulgy in all the right places.” 

Military servicemembers and their spouses qualify 
for free, confidential, non-medical marriage and family 
counseling services through MilitaryOneSource.com. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifeiggooglemail.com 
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NEW YORK TIMES CROSSWORD 


LETTER RECYCLING 

BY WILL NEDIGER / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 



ACROSS 
1 Small flute 
5 Tries to beat 
the buzzer? 

10 Throws together 
15 Airport waiter? 

18 404 Not 

Found, e.g. 

19 Energize 

20 Not happy, to 

say the least 

21 Kitchen brand 

22 Historical period 

spelled using 
only the letters 
of 2-Down 

24 Singer who once 

spelled her 
name with a “$” 

25 Word before 

data or deal 

26 Unlikely to be talked 

out of 

27 “That wasn’t nice!” 

28 Revolutionary 

War hero spelled 
using only the letters 
of 13-Down 

30 Website with 

a “Sell an 
item” option 

31 Order to go 

33 Enter the fray 

34 Woman’s name that 

sounds like its 
second and first 
letters, respectively 

35 Fix 

36 Snack items spelled 

using only the letters 
of 36-Down 


38 Irmer tubes? 

40 Casual top 

41 Ancient theaters 

42 Prince of Shakespeare 

43 Screw up 

44 Fund-raising org. 

45 Be annoying 

47 Garment that’s often 

plaid 

48 Sukkot celebrant 
51 Christmas drink 

55 Geraint’s 

wife, in Arthurian 
romance 

56 What assayers assay 

57 Butt’s end? 

58 Many an office 

worker’s problem 
60 It’s imagined 

62 TV demonstrator at 

the 1939 
World’s Fair 

63 Page 1, e.g. 

64 Oscar winner 

with four #1 
Billboard hits 

66 Bass player 

67 When it comes to 

69 You can lend 

one without 
letting go of it 

70 Jewel-case holder 
73 Combo- 

meal entree 

75 Spanish “Listen!” 

76 Mound 

77 Future stallion 

79 Tin lizzies 

80 Basket part 

81 “That so?” reply 

82 “See you later” 

84 Basket part 

85 Put the pedal to the 

metal 


86 Word that might be 

helpful on 

a class reunion name 
tag 

87 Rack site 

89 Photog’s purchase 
92 What a press 
pass provides 
95 Really impressive, 
spelled using 
only the letters 
of 3 9-Down 

98 Chalked stick 

99 Stem-looking 

100 Many a 
year-end list 

102 Alpo alternative 

103 Drive-_ 

104 No-good, spelled 
using only the letters 
of 71-Down 

106 Include without 
notifying 
others, in a way 

107 Bygone deliverers 

109 Cause of a tic, 
for short 

110 “The Master 
Builder” playwright 

lllBagel topping spelled 

only the letters 
of 89-Down 

113 Penguins’ org. 

114 Group of stars 

115 Temporary 
tattoo material 

116 Writer Nin 

117 Sun spot? 

118 Track schedule 

119 Much-abbreviated 
Latin phrase 

120 “Aw, rats!” 


DOWN 

1 It’s comped 

2 Historical period 

3 Double a score 

4 Therefore 

5 Jamaican export 

6 Was dateless 

7 Muhammad’s favorite 

8 Young_ 

9 Place to get pampered 

10 Nanki-Poo’s father 

with “the” 

11 Glacial ridges 

12 Whole-grain cereal 

13 Revolutionary War 

14 Jamaican rapper_ 

Paul 

15 Shade of blue 

16 Armpit, medically 

17 Ones not up to par? 

18 Grandfather of Alfred 

the Great 
23 Aloft 

28 Sarcastic 

response to a fail 

29 Basil, e.g. 

32 Word before “before” 

33 Hypothetical 

36 Snack items 

37 Jackie of 

“The Tuxedo” 

39 Really impressive 

43 Holder of shells 

44 “Hey!” 

46 Approve another 

season of 

47 Seaweed in Japanese 

cuisine 

48 Amount of 

jam or jelly beans 


49 Part of a motorcade 

50 Berth places 

51 “You and I 

have a deal!” 

52 Roger in the Navy 

53 Clandestine 

54 Brand in the 

dairy aisle 
59 Breakfast spots 
61 Relish 


65 Took back 
one’s story 

68 Cherry throwaway 

71 No-good 

72 Was mounted atop 

74 Kind of medicine 
78 In_of 

83 Six things in 
some six-packs 
85 Neighbor of 
a Montenegrin 
88 Pep 


89 Bagel topping 

90 Slyly attracts 

91 Gets back together 

92 Extras 

93 Nickname of 

Duke basketball’s 
Mike Krzyzewski 

94 Huggable 

95 Challenge for a 

college-bound 
student, maybe 

96 Medical inserts 


97_Creed (Christian 

statement of faith) 
101 Actor Davis 
103 Lead role in “Boys 
Don’t Cry,” 1999 

105 Neeson of 
“Schindler’s List” 

106 Fostered 
108 Ballot hanger 
lllX 

112Dojo surface 


GUNSTON STREET 


HOW COME HE GETS 
A BB GUN AND I 
DON T?l 


YOU'VE DEMONSTRATED 

INAPPROPRIATE 
^ BEHAVIOR IN 

the past, 


SEE, WHEN EVERYONE 
DOES THEIR PART, 
BB GUN CONTROL 
WORKS... 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com, and visit gunstonstreet.com. 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


ORDER NOW at www.stripesstore.coiTi 
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FACES 



BACK 

AGAIN 

Kimmel jokes about multiple 
envelope issues at Oscars 

By Mike Cidoni Lennox 

Associated Press 

J immy Kimmel is coming into 
his second year as Oscar host 
with the confidence of knowing 
he had nothing to do with last 
year’s historic envelope malfunction. 

“That part of the show is one I have 
no influence over whatsoever,” he 
said, “and I’m very glad I don’t.” 

The 50-year-old entertainer talked 
with the AP about his plans for what 
he can control at the show. 

Jimmy Kimmel will be the host of the 90th Annual 
Academy Awards. It airs March 5 on AFN-Movie. 

Photo courtesy Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 


[READ 

[MORE 


Get the latest news on 
the Academy Awards at 
Stripes.com/go/Oscars 


So which category is going to have 
the wrong envelope this year? 

This year, we’re going to plant the 
wrong envelope in a number of catego¬ 
ries, just to keep people on their toes. 
And then we’ll be going into the crowd 
and pulling Oscars from people. 

What’s the biggest thing you 
learned from hosting last year’s 
show? 

The biggest thing I learned from 
last year, besides the whole don’t- 
have-multiple-envelopes thing — and 
maybe color-coding might be an idea? 
... That’s all I learned, really. You get 
experience when you do something 
like this. I hosted the Emmys, and it 
went fine. And I hosted it again, and 
it went much better. And I hosted the 
Oscars last year, and I feel like it went 
very well. And I feel like now I have 
some experience and I know how the 
crowd reacts — because you do have 
to get a feel for an audience — and I 
think I have a better handle on what 
will work and what won’t work. 

It’s been a tough year in this coun¬ 
try, and for you personally. How will 
you strike the right tone? 

All I hope to accomplish is, well, two 
things: I want to make people laugh, 
and I want to appropriately honor the 
people who have been dreaming of 
this night for their whole lives, and let 
them enjoy it, and let them say what 
they want to say. If they have some¬ 
thing they want to share, I hope they 
do share it. There are many, many 
worthy subjects to discuss on the 
show. 

From talking about mass shoot¬ 
ings to your son’s health challenges, 
you’ve really shown who you are on 
your talk show. How much of that 
will you bring to the Oscars? 

I always try to be sincere. I do have 
a philosophy, and that’s: don’t say 
something if you don’t believe it ... I 
just try to be sincere, even when I’m 
joking. And I’m there to do jokes for 
the most part. But if there’s a moment 
where I ... have something serious 
to share, then I will. I also think that 
we’re going to give the presenters and 
the winners the opportunity to do that 
as well. I have to remember every 
day that it’s not about me; it’s about 
the people who are there to win the 
awards. 

In your wildest dreams, how do 
you hope people will remember the 
night? 

I just hope people will go. That was 
a great show all the way through, from 
the beginning to the end. It was funny. 
It moved.’ I don’t want to see people 
cracking their necks. If I see that. I’ll 
know I’ve failed. 


Chris Stapleton leads ACM nominations; Reba to host show again 


From wire reports 

Chris Stapleton, who released 
two top-selling albums last year, 
leads the Academy of Country 
Music Awards with eight nomi¬ 
nations, including his first enter¬ 
tainer of the year nomination. 

Reba McEntire announced the 
nominations Thursday on “CBS 
This Morning” as well as her 
return as host for a record 15th 
year. McEntire is also nominated 
for female vocalist of the year. 

The show is April 15 in Las 
Vegas. 

Thomas Rhett earned six 
nominations, Keith Urban had 
five nominations and songwriter 
and producer Shane McAnally 
had five nods. Miranda Lambert 


and Maren Morris had four 
nominations each. The top 
category of entertainer of the year 
was an all-male lineup including 
Stapleton, Urban, Jason Aldean, 
Garth Brooks and Luke Bryan. 

Stapleton is nominated twice as 
an artist and producer for album 
of the year for his “From A Room: 
Volume 1” and single record of 
the year for “Broken Halos.” He 
is also nominated as artist and 
songwriter in the song of the year 
category for “Whiskey and You.” 
He is also nominated for male vo¬ 
calist of the year. 

Rhett’s nominations include 
album of the year for “Life Chang¬ 
es” and male vocalist of the year, 
which he won last year. He is also 
nominated for vocal event of the 


year with Morris for their duet 
“Craving You” and music video of 
the year. Urban earned nomina¬ 
tions in the categories of male vo¬ 
calist, song of the year for his song 
“Female” and vocal event of the 
year. Lambert is the current re¬ 
cord holder for most consecutive 
wins in the female vocalist of the 
year category and is currently tied 
with Brooks and Dunn as artists 
with the most awards in ACM his¬ 
tory with 29 wins each. Lambert 
is nominated in female vocalist, 
song of the year and video of the 
year categories. 

Other news 

■ Brad Pitt and Leonardo Di- 
Caprio are set to star in Quentin 


Tarantino’s “Once Upon a Time 
in Hollywood.” Sony Pictures said 
Wednesday that the film’s release 
date is Aug. 9, 2019. Set in 1969 
Los Angeles, the project has be¬ 
come widely known as Tarantino’s 
Charles Manson film. Tarantino 
says DiCaprio and Pitt will play 
a pair of struggling actors. Their 
characters live next door to Sha¬ 
ron Tate. 

■ Keith Richards says he re¬ 
grets saying Mick dagger needed 
a vasectomy after recently having 
his eighth child. In a story posted 
Wednesday, The Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal magazine reported that Rich¬ 
ards said “it’s time for the snip 
— you can’t be a father at that 
age. Those poor kids!” dagger, 74, 
welcomed his eighth child in 2016. 


But Richards said “I deeply regret 
the comments I made about Mick” 
in a statement released Wednes¬ 
day. He says his words “were 
completely out of line” and that he 
apologized to the Rolling Stones 
frontman in person. 

■ Producers of the Netflix re¬ 
make “Fuller House” have fired 
the top executive behind the 
show. Warner Brothers Television 
said Wednesday that it would not 
renew Jeff Franklin’s deal, with¬ 
out explaining why. Variety re¬ 
ports that there were complaints 
about him being verbally abusive 
to staffers and making inappro¬ 
priate comments to the show’s 
writers. There have been no ac¬ 
cusations of sexual misconduct. 
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OPINION _ 

The VA chief’s ‘insufficient’ accuracy 


By Walter Shaub 

Los Angeles Times 

D eceiving an ethics official is a 
serious offense for a govern¬ 
ment employee. Can we agree 
on that? 

Now imagine you’re a Cabinet official 
leading an agency of a few hundred thou¬ 
sand employees. One day last spring, you 
decide to accept an invitation to a July con¬ 
ference in Europe. Your chief of staff alters 
a federal record so your wife can tag along 
at government expense. You tell a staffer 
with a six-figure salary to play personal 
travel concierge for your wife. (The staffer 
later emails a colleague: “Boss told me ‘if 
she’s happy, I’m happy and you’re happy.’ ”) 
On the trip, your entourage idles as you de¬ 
vote time to leisure. The whole thing costs 
taxpayers more than $122,000. 

Along the way, without consulting your 
agency’s ethics office, you accept free tick¬ 
ets to the women’s finals match at Wimble¬ 
don, and a court-side meal, from the 2016 
CEO of the Invictus Games, a sports com¬ 
petition for injured veterans and service- 
members. Two months later, you learn that 
a reporter is sniffing around and you ask 
your agency’s lead ethics official for an “ex¬ 
pedited” opinion on the tickets and the free 
lunch. In response to her questions, you tell 
the ethics official that the gift-giver is your 
wife’s friend. (There’s an exception to the 
gift ban when it’s “clear” a gift is motivated 
solely by a personal relationship.) 

This fact pattern comes from a report 
issued Feb. 14 by an inspector general of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs. Let’s 
consider the evidence and see if we think 
VA Secretary David Shulkin was being 
straight about the friendship between his 
wife and the woman who gave the gifts. 
(Spoiler alert: He wasn’t.) 

When asked by investigators, the woman 


could not remember the name of Shulkin’s 
wife. Three months before supplying the 
Wimbledon tickets, the woman asked a 
mutual acquaintance for an introduction to 
Shulkin. She denies this, but investigators 
spoke with the acquaintance and obtained 
a contemporaneous email conveying her 
request to Shulkin. 

Before the Wimbledon tournament, 
Shulkin and his wife had encountered 
the woman only three times at functions 
related to his VA work. The woman later 
remembers “significant ... chatting” with 
Shulkin’s wife while he was “making the 
rounds.” 

Shulkin could not produce a single letter, 
postcard, voicemail message, email or text 
with the woman predating the planning for 
the Europe trip. Investigators reviewed 
his wife’s phone records and found no evi¬ 
dence of calls with the woman in the year 
before the tournament. 

Shulkin’s lawyers produced only one 
pair of texts exchanged two months after 
the tournament, and the sequence of 
events surrounding them is suspicious. 
The woman emailed Shulkin that a re¬ 
porter had been asking questions about the 
Wimbledon tickets. Immediately thereaf¬ 
ter, his wife called the woman. After the 
call, they exchanged text messages that 
read as though the two hadn’t just spoken 
(“Hope you’re both keeping well!”). The 
texts contained an offer and declination of 
reimbursement for the tickets. That same 
day, Shulkin requested the post hoc ethics 
opinion. 

The next day, as the first news story re¬ 
lated to the trip expenses was about to be 
published, Shulkin’s press secretary re¬ 
leased a statement that all activities associ¬ 
ated with the trip “including Wimbledon” 
were approved by the ethics office. When 
ethics officials objected that the statement 


was untrue, the press secretary told them 
Shulkin was responsible for its contents; 
Shulkin later told investigators he didn’t 
recall telling the press secretary what to 
say. 

On the day they attended the tourna¬ 
ment, emails indicate that the woman 
asked Shulkin for help getting into a veter¬ 
ans event scheduled for the following week. 
She and Shulkin say he didn’t help her. But 
three days after the request for help, one 
of the event’s planners sent an email that 
reads, “Secretary Shulkin may wish to be 
aware that (the woman) will attend the 
conference on (Wednesday and Thursday) 
morning.” 

For his part, Shulkin attacked the VA’s 
inspector general as having an “agenda.” 
He also claimed hackers altered the federal 
record that his chief of staff used to get the 
VA to cover his wife’s travel expenses. One 
day after the inspector general released 
the report, and notwithstanding a denial 
and defense issued by his private attor¬ 
neys, Shulkin told Congress he had ponied 
up for his wife’s travel expenses and for 
the Wimbledon tickets. His chief of staff 
retired a day later. A few days after that, 
Shulkin announced a plan to purge the VA 
of everyone who engaged in “subversion” 
against him. 

The inspector general’s report delicately 
concludes that the information Shulkin 
provided to the VA’s ethics office was “in¬ 
sufficient to accurately describe his or his 
wife’s relationship” with the supplier of the 
Wimbledon tickets as a “personal friend¬ 
ship.” The evidence is more than enough to 
warrant Shulkin’s termination. Or it would 
be, if the Trump administration cared 
about government ethics. 

Walter Shaub, senior director for ethics at the 
Campaign Legal Center in Washington, resigned 
as the director of the Office of Government Ethics 
in July 2017. 


What does Hicks’ departure mean for Trump? 


By Jennifer Rubin 

The Washington Post 

W e were just speculating as to 
why President Donald Trump 
seemed particularly agitated 
over the past 24 hours, reaf¬ 
firming his re-election plans and then 
lashing out at his attorney general. Now 
we learn (coincidence?) from a New York 
Times report that longtime confidante 
Hope Hicks is leaving the White House. 

When one leaves to pursue other oppor¬ 
tunities, but doesn’t identify any, chances 
are there is a backstory to the departure. 

The timing is curious, to say the least. 
She told the House Intelligence Committee 
on Tuesday that she’s told “white lies,” but 
not on anything “substantive” for Trump. 

Whether that remark or something else 
she said in the presence of Trump’s favor¬ 
ite errand boy. Rep. Devin Nunes, R-Calif, 
may have triggered her departure is un¬ 
known, nor is it clear on what topics she 
declined to provide answers. 

Her resignation also comes the day after 
Jared Kushner’s day from hell, when it was 
learned he had been stripped of his top se¬ 
curity clearance and The Washington Post 
reported four foreign governments have 
spoken about using his financial interests 
(recall, he’s heavily in debt) to gain influ¬ 
ence with the administration. (Might this 
have been an effort to draw attention away 
from that fiasco?) 

It is hard to believe that Trump, who’s 
depended on Hicks’ assistance for years — 
well before the 2016 campaign — wanted 


her to go. It’s also very unlikely that chief 
of staff John Kelly would have much to 
gain by the departure. We may learn dif¬ 
ferently, but chances are it was she who 
wanted to leave, not anyone in the White 
House who wanted her to go. 

Now, the reason for her decision, if it was 
her choice, may be innocuous. It’s exhaust¬ 
ing working in the White House, espe¬ 
cially this one. Her involvement in the Rob 
Porter matter, wherein she helped draft a 
memo defending someone she was dating, 
may have been an indication that the per¬ 
sonal strain of working in this White House 
simply isn’t worth it. She was never a po¬ 
litical operative and never seemed entirely 
at ease shifting from the private sector to 
the White House. (She remained largely 
invisible to the press, which is highly un¬ 
usual for a White House communications 
director.) 

Will her departure matter? On a politi¬ 
cal level, likely not. Trump is not one to be 
contained, be it by his chief of staff or his 
daughter and son-in-law. In other words, 
she didn’t seem to have mystical powers to 
manage him. Trump, we have learned, re¬ 
mains Trump regardless of who is around 
him. 

Her departure, however, may be bad 
news for Trump from a legal standpoint. 
She is a direct witness to much of the day- 
to-day goings on in the White House. She 
was present on Air Force One for a critical 
episode in the Russia affair. She reportedly 
was involved in the drafting of a memo that 
did not accurately recount the reason for 
the Trump Tower meeting in June 2016. 


Beyond that we do not know what more she 
has heard or has knowledge of regarding 
either “collusion” or Trump’s repeated at¬ 
tempts to throw the Russia investigation 
off track. 

Now, she has already spoken to special 
counsel Robert Mueller. But, freed from 
the White House, she may be just a tad 
more inclined to disclose information or to 
help guide the special prosecutor through 
the events of the past year. She also, and 
this is key, worked with Trump in his real 
estate business — in fact she knew very 
little about politics before the 2016 cam¬ 
paign. As Mueller begins to delve deeper 
and deeper into Trump’s financial affairs 
and his connection to Russian money, she 
may have an unusual inside account as to 
how he operated and the people with whom 
he interacted. 

If not for the Porter incident, Hicks might 
have made it through the administration 
utterly unscathed. For that she deserves 
credit — more so than Ivanka Trump or 
many of Trump’s advisers. She was not 
compelled to go out to sing his praises; 
she did not present herself as defender of 
women and children. She did not publicly 
fawn over Trump. In other words, she kept 
her dignity, which is no small accomplish¬ 
ment in this White House. 

I have no doubt that whatever impact her 
departure has on Trump, it will be benefi¬ 
cial to her. She’s out — and really does have 
a wealth of opportunities ahead of her. 

Jennifer Rubin writes the Right Turn blog for The 
Washington Post. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Inslee should take own advice 

The Seattle Times 

Flanked by cameras, Washington Gov. 
Jay Inslee boldly stood before President 
Donald Trump on Monday and told our 
commander in chief to listen to the people. 

Inslee now needs to follow his own ad¬ 
vice here at home. He must veto Senate Bill 
6617, state lawmakers’ flagrant and rushed 
attempt to avoid following Washington’s 
Public Records Act. 

Lawmakers hastily introduced and 
passed the legislation within 48 hours 
last week — a clear yet clandestine ef¬ 
fort to evade a January court ruling that 
found they have been illegally withhold¬ 
ing emails and other important documents 
from the public. 

Hundreds of people emailed the gover¬ 
nor’s office over the weekend to demand 
Inslee veto the bill. And, on Tuesday, The 
Seattle Times was joined by 12 other news¬ 
papers that ran editorials on the front page, 
urging the governor to veto the measure. 

Yet Inslee told MSNBC’s Chris Hayes 
that he cannot block SB 6617 “because 
they have a veto-proof majority.” 

That is not true. Inslee absolutely can 
and should veto the legislation, forcing 
lawmakers to once again take this vote. 
This time, constituents are watching more 
closely. 

Lawmakers can override Inslee’s veto 
only if they hold a second misguided vote, 
ignoring this week’s public backlash and 
the front-page objections of newspapers 
throughout the state. 

In his televised comments Monday, In¬ 
slee called SB 6617 a “bad idea” and un¬ 
necessary, while proudly trumpeting his 
administration as “the most transparent... 
in our state’s history.” 

Now is the time for Inslee’s actions to 
live up to his words. 

A shot at conservative tenets 

Savannah (Ga.) Morning News 

Be careful where you point your legisla¬ 
tive gun, lieutenant governor. 

Casey Cagle may have shot holes in his 
gubernatorial chances earlier this week 
by threatening to kill a tax incentive bill 
that would have benefited Delta Airlines, 
among others. Cagle, whose job also makes 
him Georgia State Senate president, vowed 
to defeat a jet fuel tax incentive bill in re¬ 
taliation for Delta ending a fare discount 
for National Rifle Association members. 

Cagle tweeted the following Monday: “I 
will kill any tax legislation that benefits @ 
Delta unless the company changes its po¬ 
sition and fully reinstates its relationship 
with @NRA. Corporations cannot attack 
conservatives and expect us not to fight 
back.” 

Cagle’s defense of the NRA aside, he is 
contradicting perhaps the biggest conser¬ 
vative tenet of all: to leave private business 
operating decisions to private businesses. 

He’d be well inside the Republican tent if 
he opposed the jet fuel tax incentive on the 
basis of it being an unnecessary, taxpayer- 
supported corporate crutch. Secretary of 
State Brian Kemp, who will run against 
Cagle for governor in the May primary, 
took just that approach. 

“I oppose the proposed tax break be¬ 
cause it puts special interests — not hard¬ 
working Georgians—first,” Kemp tweeted 
Tuesday. “Even after spending countless 
(dollars) on lobbying &campaign contribu¬ 
tions, the jet fuel tax exemption remains a 
raw deal for (Georgia) taxpayers.” 

Kemp pulled the trigger on his own gov- 



Evan Vucci/AP 


Washington Gov. Jay Inslee, right, discusses school safety with President Donald Trump 
and members of the National Governors Association at the White House on Monday. 


emorship hopes a few hours later, though. 
He advocated, again via Twitter, for killing 
the jet fuel tax break and replacing it with 
a sales tax holiday targeting ... wait for it 
... firearms sales. 

Such political shortsightedness is stag¬ 
gering. This is pure pandering to a relative¬ 
ly small group of primary voters — many 
of whom were certain to vote for Cagle or 
Kemp anyway. 

Consider this: The NRA claims 5 million 
members nationwide. State stats are not 
available, but using the national percent¬ 
age as a guide and applying it to Georgia’s 
adult population of 7.8 million, the Peach 
State’s NRA membership is probably 
around 235,000. Assuming a significant 
percentage of those are registered Re¬ 
publicans, the political loose cannons are 
aiming at approximately 5 percent of party 
voters. And neither is differentiating him¬ 
self from the other. 

Meanwhile, they are alienating the much 
larger conservative constituency that 
believes in small government and is pro¬ 
business when it comes to tax breaks. And 
in a state with open primaries, Cagle and 
Kemp are peppering tens of thousands of 
prospective voters who work for aircraft- 
related businesses with their rapid-fire 
stupidity. 

Cagle needs to show leadership in the 
Senate and encourage his fellow Repub¬ 
licans to vote on the jet fuel tax incentive 
bill on its merits and stop treating it as a 
hostage awaiting execution. Kemp should 
bite the bullet, admit his tone-deafness and 
stop with the firearms sales tax holiday 
nonsense. Otherwise voters should make 
sure neither of these active shooters are in 
the fight come fall. 

Entitlement reform goal lost 

The Wall Street Journal 

One in five Americans is on Medicaid, 
and Medicare and Social Security will re¬ 
quire huge future tax increases. Yet some 
in the ostensible party of limited govern¬ 
ment think this is the perfect time to add a 
new entitlement for paid family leave. Who 
wrote that book about Republican Party 
suicide again? 

Florida Sen. Marco Rubio and his side- 
kick Mike Lee, of Utah, are teaming up 
with Ivanka Trump to design a plan for fed¬ 
eral paid leave. President Donald Trump 
has endorsed the concept, and his budget 
includes an outline involving unemploy¬ 
ment insurance. 

Kristin Shapiro and Andrew Biggs re¬ 
cently laid out a proposal on our pages to 
open up Social Security to finance family 
leave, and it is gaining some traction on the 
right. New parents could choose to draw on 
their retirement benefits for some length 
of time, perhaps 12 weeks, in exchange for 
delaying Social Security payments for a 


roughly comparable period. 

The plan would supposedly pay for itself 
because workers would merely change the 
time in their lives when they collect Social 
Security benefits. No mandate on employ¬ 
ers, no payroll tax increase. Presto, a free 
political lunch. 

The first problem is that this would shift 
the burden of providing the benefit from 
the private economy to government. Aca¬ 
demic evidence shows that family leave 
keeps employees in their jobs and can 
make them happier or more productive, 
which is one reason many companies pay 
for it. But why pay when the government 
offers 12 weeks? 

Proponents say that won’t happen be¬ 
cause the Social Security payout will fur¬ 
nish only about 45 percent of the average 
worker’s wages, but that still changes busi¬ 
ness incentives. Some companies might 
add more money or more weeks, but they’ll 
stop paying for that 45 percent of the first 
12. This “crowd out” effect is a hallmark of 
all entitlements — such as Medicaid’s dis¬ 
placement of private health insurance. 

Republicans would be making an enor¬ 
mous mistake to interrupt decades of 
business progress toward more generous 
family policies. CVS, Lowe’s and Walmart 
are among the companies that have an¬ 
nounced new or expanded paid leave bene¬ 
fits since the GOP’s tax reform lowered the 
cost of wealth creation. Why not let faster 
growth and tight labor markets create 
more incentive for private family leave? 

Social Security purports to allow a per¬ 
son to earn benefits over a career, but that 
work requirement will also be a casualty 
of this family leave raid. No politician is 
going to deny leave to a pregnant 22-year- 
old merely because she hasn’t paid much 
into Social Security. Watch the social right 
demand a comparable cash benefit for 
stay-at-home moms, and also dads, or car¬ 
ing for an elderly dependent. 

And wait until you meet the focus group 
known as congressional Democrats, who 
are already dismissing the proposal as un¬ 
fair for forcing women to choose between 
children and retirement. Democrats will 
quickly wipe out the deferral period so ev¬ 
eryone is entitled to leave now and get the 
same retirement benefits later. And once 
Republicans open Social Security for fam¬ 
ily leave, the door will open for other social 
goals. Why not college tuition? 

Some call these slippery-slope argu¬ 
ments, and they are, but every entitle¬ 
ment since Revolutionary War pensions 
has skied down this slope of inexorable 
expansion. 

Behind family values platitudes is a ques¬ 
tion of whether government should pay for 
every benefit worth having in American 
life. Rubio and others think Republicans 
must compete with Democrats on govern¬ 
ment handouts, only less generous and tar¬ 


geted to people they like. With their latest 
budget deal, the GOP is staring at annual 
deficits of $1 trillion a year. Republicans 
should be reforming entitlements, not ex¬ 
panding them. 

Luxe is a bad look for leaders 

The Baltimore Sun 

It never pays for public officials to ap¬ 
pear to be living high on the hog. Well, 
almost never. At least that’s the advice we 
should have given a certain former Johns 
Hopkins neurosurgeon who took up poli¬ 
tics only recently and now finds himself 
defending a $31,561 dining room set the 
taxpayers purchased for his office suite 
at the US. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. And, apparently, he 
didn’t even get to pick it out. 

The problem, of course, is that while the 
agency in charge of helping the poorest 
Americans find decent housing was order¬ 
ing a custom-made table for the secretary’s 
personal space, HUD officials were also 
planning how best to make substantial re¬ 
ductions to programs that help the elderly 
and homeless. And, worst of all, people 
noticed. A senior agency official claims 
HUD Secretary Ben Carson’s wife. Candy 
Carson, has spearheaded an effort to spend 
lavishly on that same office space — even 
if it means going around federal rules that 
require congressional approval for any 
spending on a department head above 
$5,000 — and the official filed a whistle¬ 
blower complaint about it. 

Not good, right? You are about to make 
decisions about how many Americans de¬ 
serve to live on heating grates and in card¬ 
board boxes while simultaneously picking 
out that just-so mix of mahogany and leath¬ 
er. Ben Carson’s defense is that he didn’t 
have much direct involvement and that 
the cost isn’t out of line for such furniture. 
Here’s what his defense should be: I’m just 
following the example set by my boss and 
fellow Cabinet members. 

If there’s one thing that has defined Don¬ 
ald Trump’s first year in office, it’s how in 
both policy and appearance this president 
and his minions have favored the wealthy 
and shamelessly gamed the system for 
their personal benefit. The tax plan ap¬ 
proved by Congress last fall is surely the 
centerpiece of policies so lopsidedly tilted 
to the rich that investor Warren Buffett re¬ 
cently estimated his company’s windfall at 
$29 billion. So how’s that slightly lower in¬ 
come tax withholding rate working out for 
the rest of us? 

But it’s not just the giveaways, it’s the 
shameless takeaways, too. EPA Adminis¬ 
trator Scott Pruitt doesn’t fly coach when 
on government business, he goes strictly 
first class, lest he be seated next to an irate 
passenger. Where in the world did Pruitt 
get the idea it was acceptable to travel on 
the public dime with the champagne set? 
Maybe it was from former Health and 
Human Services Secretary Tom Price, 
who racked up a $1 million tab using pri¬ 
vate and military planes. 

Treasury Secretary Steve Mnuchin used 
a government aircraft on a trip to Ken¬ 
tucky that gave him an exceptional view 
of the solar eclipse at a cost of $26,900. He 
even ended up reimbursing the govern¬ 
ment for the cost of his wife’s travel, $595. 
Readers may recall his wife, the actress 
Louise Linton, who after facing criticism 
for announcing the designer clothing she 
wore on that Fort Knox trip, told her critic 
that she was “adorably out of touch.” Those 
darn peasants. 

Yet all that pales to the master of the 
opulent lifestyle. Trump refuses to give 
Americans a full accounting of his person¬ 
al finances, so we’re kept in the dark about 
just how much he profits from his position 
and government spending at venues like 
his D.C. hotel or Mar-a-Lago, but he’s cer¬ 
tainly set the tone. 

Carson’s circumstances may seem more 
severe because he works at HUD, not 
Treasury or the Oval Office. But it’s still 
small potatoes. As Linton might observe, 
he’s adorably out of touch. 
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13 Lighten 

14“Downton 

Abbey” countess 

15 Without 
holding back 

17 Incursion 

18 Diving birds 

19Zesty dip 

20 Unpaid bills 

22 Garbage barge 

24 Nest egg 
choices 

25 Seeming 
displacement, 
to astronomers 

29 Joke 

30 Disgusted 

31 Prior night 

32 Levy that helps 
pay for schools 

34 British gun 

35 Right on the map 

36 Actress 
McDonald of 
“Private Practice” 

37 Beer type 

40 Roundish ’do 

41 Tied 

42 Wood floor 
protectant 

46 Charged bits 


51 Enjoy Vail 

DOWN 

1 Smack 

2 Green prefix 

3 Yellow turnip 

4 Quick looks 

5 Farm fathers 

6 Simile center 

7 Tex— cuisine 

8 Write illegibly 

9 Furnace fuel 

10 “The Haj” author 

11 Arp’s art 
16 Shacks 

19 Bath bar 

20 Uses a trowel 


25 Favorites 

26 Disappointments 

27 Say it’s so 

28 TV’s “Warrior 
Princess” 

30 Dread 

33 Wee 

34 Foolproof 

36 Pursuing 

37 “Star Wars” royal 

38 Acknowledge 

39 Ms. Rowlands 

40 Cruising 

42 Skillet 

43 Census stat 

44 Fine, at NASA 

45 Roman 16 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



CRYPTOQUIP 



F WEBP KPZNTBPI AN ETAPK 

AWP EMMNSFMH JES EM 

JWFRW F HFHHTP. FA’Z E 

TEQH W-RWEMHFMH IPRFZFNM. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: THOUGH THE OLD 
IRANIAN RULER IS INFIRM, HE NEEDS TO 
FULFILL HIS DUTIES. THE SHAH MUST GO ON! 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: Z equals S 
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ISN'T THERE 1 THIHK 

K SONG N60UT \ THERE’S MNY&E 
HOW IT’S U OF THNT 

EWE O’CLOCK I SONG. 

S0WEWHER^^^_^J 


IS THIS THE RUNNER’S 
E^?UIV^LENT, "IT’S 
65 DEGREES 
SONIEWHERE’ 


/ IT’S fAKRCH! 1 
SHOULD BE A.&LE 
TO RUN IN 
SHORTS'. 


HEY' yoUR LEGS 
^ND THE SNOW 
ARE THE SAhAE 

color! 






Ifi it you re I 

really ju5.t kiJmg 
from yourself? J 


Wst.W Kin? I 

_ BIZARKO-COW 
Fqtietook,i:oi?L/ Bis^rroComid^ 

{g)2oi& glZAKa:^ STOPJI 


Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 “Pygmalion” 
writer 

5 New Age singer 
9 Flavor enhancer, 
for short 

12 Hobbling 

13 Onion relative 

14 Crew tool 

15 Oodles 

16 — Major 

17 Acapulco gold 

18 Part of speech 

19 Uno + uno 

20 Sketch 

21 Director Spike 
23 Leb. neighbor 
25 Sandbars 

28 Rappers’ 
improvisations 

32 16 ounces 

33 Saudi’s neighbor 

34 Like a snake’s 
tongue 

36 Atlanta team 

37 Notable time 

38 “— the 
ramparts ...” 

39 Shock 

42 Explanation 
44 Despot 

48 Onassis 
nickname 

49 Rival rival 

50 Tiny bit 

51 Jewel 


52 Stead 

53 Linguist 
Chomsky 

54 Soak (up) 

55 Gasp for air 

56 Hostels 

DOWN 

1 Serb or Croat 

2 Robust 

3 Cupid’s specialty 

4 Killjoy 

5 Shakes off 

6 Sleuth Wolfe 

7 Boot camp reply 

8 Wanted 
poster abbr. 

9 Heath 

10 Poet Teasdale 

11 Get bigger 
20 James Bond’s 

drink 

Answer to I 


22 Church leader 

24 Coast 

25 UV ray¬ 
blocking stat 

26“Yoo- —!” 

27 Couple’s pronoun 

29 Dallas hoopster, 
briefly 

30 Away from WSW 

31 Bro’s sib 

35 Showy flower 

36 Withdraw 

39 Binges 

40 Crunchy 
cookie 

41 Flaccid 
43 Store sign 

45 Any time now 
46— impasse 
47 Runs (into) 

49 Jungfrau, 
for one 

evious Puzzle 



3-3 


CRYPTOQUIP 


RADL UPNNAKOR WCKAY W 


LSWYORX UOYM COROLQAL 
LVSSKQORX MSDR LSVA D S S M : 


“KQA AWXNA QWL LWRMAM.” 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: I HAVE RESOLVED 
TO ALTER THE ANNOYING WAY IN WHICH I 
GIGGLE. IT’S A LAUGH-CHANGING DECISION. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: R equals N 
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Make me mobile—and 
keep me en tep. 



SIARS^STRIPES 


1 need to know whafs going on in the 
world of the U.S. military — thafs 
why I subscribe to my #1 news source. 

Sure, I can access Stripes.com from 
my desktop. But as often as Vm on 
the road, I need news that can 
keep up with me. The iOS app 
works pefectly on my phone and 
my tablet — and ifs included in the 
Digital A^ccess subscription 
for one low price. 
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STARS^S TRIPES 

BUY A ^KlNTliERi 


Unique images of entertainer^^trvicemeffw 



Your choice of amazing images from the past and present, 
now available as high-quality photo print, framed or unframed. 
Great for commemorating an occasion or as a gift for that 
special member of the military community. 

Taken by Stars and Stripes photographers, these one-of-a-kind 
images are easy to order — and available from no other source. 

To order, visit Archive Photo of the Day or the other galleries on 
Stripes.com and click on the BUY A PRINT link. 

Then choose the size and type of print you want with the 
confidence that our online ordering process is secure. 

All proceeds go to fund Stars and Stripes' mission of providing reliable, 
credible news to our U.S. military. 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSOSTRIPES. 


Mobile • Online • Print 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact informatioi 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


starsk^stri pes. 


CLASSIFIED 




Advertising 


Kristi Kimmel kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
-(-49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 

Circulation 

Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
-(-49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

Reader Letters 

letters@stripes.com 



Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Yuko Saito saito.yuko@stripes.com 
(81-3)6385.3267 DSN 315.229.3267 


ClassifiedsEUROPE 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 


040 


Automotive 


140 


Autos for Sale 
■Germany 


142 


SCAM 

FADS 

Classifieds scams can 
target both sellers and 
buyers with classifieds 


buy sight unseen and have 

through an agent using 
paypal. 



SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 
US SPEC Vehicles 
www.vilseckautosales.com 

Free Europe-wide delivery 

ra 


Dental^ 


DENTAL HYGIENIST NEEDED 

for new clinic in Landstuhl. 
Part-time or full-time. Contact 
Landstuhl American Dentistry at 
(06371)560-8075 or 
info@americandentistry.net. 


Travel_1000 


••Winter In Garmischb* 

Hotel Forsthaus Oberau 8 km 
N of Garmisch Hot tub/sauna 
39eur PP, DBL occp, free brkfst, 
dogs welcome. 08824-9120 

www.forsthaus-oberau.de 




jTax Assistance_940 


BLOCKS 


Germany H&R Block Tax 
Offices Get face-to-face ta 

XAi 

xhelp. 

Ramstein Wiesbaden 

06371-8020410 06134-256963 ( 

Vilseck 

01735-736112 

^mail: eclemons@hrblock.com^ 


j| Read STARS^^STRIPES. online at 


www.stripes.com 


t 


Off Duty? Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, video games, 
celebrity antics... 
Get entertained with... 


STARS^g^STRIPES. 



Relocation GUIDE 


Ftm ilRE HOME REAL TT 

Relocating to the Greater Tampa Bay Area? 
Let's open the door to your next home together. 


• Exclusive Relocation Service • Local Area Expertise 

• Network of Trusted Partners • School Enrollment Package 


Licensed Real Estate Consultant at Future Flome Realty Inc 
stefanisell2wesleychapel@gmail.com • Tel: 813.210.0168 
www.facebook.com/stefanisell2wesleychapel/ 


as* 




Sell Your Stuff! 


Take the fuss out of packing up for your next 
PCS—sell everything with Stripes free classifieds! 


Si STARSK^STRIPES. 


Career 


General Dynamics IT is seeking highly qualified intelligence 
professionals to support the U.S. European Command, 
providing intelligence analysis and analytic support. 

Join Us for an Information Session 
Tuesday, 20 March 11600-1900 
The Racehorse in Catworth 

Food and drinks will be provided. 


Impactful Work. Mission Driven. Meaningful Careers. 


Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


starsk^stri pes. 


However you read us, wherever you need us. 


Round-the-world news for America s military. 


3 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia 
and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for iPhone and Android and in a Tablet Edition for iPad. 


STARSI^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Onli 
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Vol. 1—No. 241 



fTRIPES 


Daily Newspaper of U.S. Armed Forcei 


IFr. 


in the European Theater of Operations 

1 Fr.Sunday, March 25,1945 



For the troops 

Stars and Stripes was a primary source of news 
for the troops at the Front and behind the lines in 
World War II. Although it printed only in the 
European theater during the war, it covered news 
from all theaters. 


Support the Mission 

Subscribe at Stripes.com/digital or email MemberServices@stripes.com to donate a subscription. 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


College baseball 


Wednesday’s scores 

EAST 

California (Pa.) 9-19, Davis & Elkins 8-6 
SOUTH 
Augusta 12, Claflin 8 
Charlotte 14, Charleston Southern 3 
FAU 5, Miami 4 
NC Centrai 12, Longwood 4 
Tennessee 9, Ark.-Pine Bluff 1 
Tennessee Tech at Middle Tennessee, 

PPd. 

UNC-Greensboro 11, Wake Forest 5 
UT Martin at Lipscomb, ccd. 
Vanderbilt 8, Indiana St. 5 
William & Mary 3, Virginia 2,11 innings 

MIDWEST 

Adrian 13, Huntingdon 7 


Pro basketball 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Division 

W L Pet GB 

Toronto 43 17 .717 - 

Boston 44 19 .698 'A 

Philadelphia 32 27 .542 lO'/z 

New York 24 38 .387 20 

Brooklyn 20 42 .323 24 

Southeast Division 

Washington 36 26 .581 - 

Miami 32 29 .525 3'/2 

Charlotte 28 34 .452 8 

Atlanta 19 43 .306 17 

Orlando 18 43 .295 17'/2 

Centrai Division 

Cleveland 36 24 .600 - 

Indiana 34 27 .557 2'/2 

Milwaukee 33 28 .541 3'/2 

Detroit 29 32 .475 7'/2 

Chicago 20 41 .328 16'/2 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Southwest Division 

W L Pet GB 

Houston 48 13 .787 - 

San Antonio 36 26 .581 WA 

New Orleans 35 26 .574 13 

Dallas 19 43 .306 29V2 

Memphis 18 42 .300 29V2 

Northwest Division 

Minnesota 38 26 .594 - 

Portland 35 26 .574 VA 

Oklahoma City 36 27 .571 VA 

Denver 33 28 .541 3'/2 

Utah 31 30 .508 5'/2 

Pacific Division 

Golden State 48 14 .774 - 

L.A. Clippers 32 28 .533 15 

L.A. Lakers 26 34 .433 21 

Phoenix 19 44 .302 29y2 

Sacramento 18 43 .295 29y2 

Tuesday’s games 
Charlotte 118, Chicago 103 
Cleveland 129, Brooklyn 123 
Miami 102, Philadelphia 101 
Washington 107, Milwaukee 104 
Portland 116, Sacramento 99 
L.A. Clippers 122, Denver 120 
Wednesday’s games 
Detroit 110, Milwaukee 87 
Toronto 117, Orlando 104 
Atlanta 107, Indiana 102 
Boston 134, Charlotte 106 
Golden state 109, Washington 101 
Phoenix 110, Memphis 102 
New Orleans 121, San Antonio 116 
Oklahoma City 111, Dallas 110, OT 
Houston 105, L.A. Clippers 92 
Thursday’s games 
L.A. Lakers at Miami 
Philadelphia at Cleveland 
Brooklyn at Sacramento 
Minnesota at Portland 

Friday’s games 
Charlotte at Philadelphia 
Detroit at Orlando 
Golden State at Atlanta 
Dallas at Chicago 
Denver at Memphis 
Indiana at Milwaukee 
Toronto at Washington 
Oklahoma City at Phoenix 
Minnesota at Utah 
New York at L.A. Clippers 
Saturday’s games 
Memphis at Orlando 
Denver at Cleveland 
Detroit at Miami 
Boston at Houston 
L.A. Lakers at San Antonio 
Oklahoma City at Portland 
Utah at Sacramento 

Sunday’s games 
Phoenix at Atlanta 
Charlotte at Toronto 
Indiana at Washington 
New Orleans at Dallas 
Philadelphia at Milwaukee 
Brooklyn at L.A. Clippers 
New York at Sacramento 

NBA calendar 

April 11-14 — Portsmouth (Va.) Invita¬ 
tional Tournament. 

April 11 — Regular season ends. 

April 14 — Playoffs begin. 


College basketball 


Wednesday’s men’s scores 

EAST 

Boston College 85, Syracuse 70 
Duquesne 76, Saint Louis 69 
George Washington 72, Fordham 56 
La Salle 71, Dayton 53 
St. John’s 75, Butler 68, 20T 
UConn 72, Temple 66 
Villanova 69, Seton Hall 68, OT 
SOUTH 

Clemson 76, Florida St. 63 
George Mason 81, VCU 80 
Kentucky 96, Mississippi 78 
Nicholls 73, Northwestern St. 70 
Richmond 90, UMass 65 
SC-Aiken 89, Augusta 79 
SE Louisiana 68, New Orleans 64 
South Carolina 83, LSU 74, OT 
Texas A&M 61, Georgia 60 
Virginia St. 49, St. Augustine’s 45 


Graceland 85, Missouri Valley 57 
Notre Dame 73, Pittsburgh 56 
Xavier 84, Providence 74 

SOUTHWEST 

Cent. Arkansas 88, Sam Houston St. 70 
Houston 69, SMU 56 
Incarnate Word 83, Houston Baptist 71 
Stephen F. Austin 76, Abilene Christian 56 
Texas A&M-CC 82, McNeese St. 71 
FAR WEST 

Cal St.-Fullerton 102, CS Northrldge 76 
Nevada 101, UNLV 75 
New Mexico 108, Colorado St. 87 
San Jose St. 64, Utah St. 62 
Wyoming 66, Air Force 54 

Wednesday’s women’s scores 

EAST 

Bucknell 75, Army 55 
Colgate 60, Lafayette 55 
Holy Cross 65, Lehigh 62 
Loyola (Md.) 65, Boston U. 52 
Navy 76, American U. 49 
SOUTH 

Bowie St. 72, Fayetteville St. 64 
Lander 68, Clayton St. 60 
McNeese St. 70, Texas A&M-CC 64 
New Orleans 74, SE Louisiana 71 
Nicholls 85, Northwestern St. 53 
MIDWEST 

Bowling Green 84, Akron 63 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Agreed to 
terms with IB Mike Napoli on a minor 
league contract. 

KANSAS CITY ROYALS - Designated 
OF Billy Burns for assignment. Agreed to 
terms with IB Lucas Duda on a one-year 
contract. Traded RHP Domingo Pena to 
Texas for international slot compensa- 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Agreed to terms 
with DH Logan Morrison on a one-year 
contract. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

ATLANTA HAWKS - Assigned F Tyler 
Cavanaugh to Erie (NBAGL). Signed G 
Jaylen Morris to a 10-day contract. 

LOS ANGELES LAKERS - Waived F Co¬ 
rey Brewer. Recalled C Thomas Bryant 
from South Bay (NBAGL). 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

CAROLINA PANTHERS - Released RB 
Jonathan Stewart. 

CHICAGO BEARS - Released LB Willie 

NEW YORK JETS - Released DE Mu¬ 
hammad Wllkerson. Announced the re¬ 
tirement of RB Matt Forte. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

NEW JERSEY DEVILS - Recalled G Cory 
Schneider from Binghamton (AHL). 

OTTAWA SENATORS - Recalled G 
Marcus Hogberg from Brampton (ECHL) 
to Belleville (AHL). 

ST. LOUIS BLUES - Recalled F Conner 
Bleackley from Tulsa (ECHL) to San An¬ 
tonio (AHL). 

VANCOUVER CANUCKS - Signed D 
Alex Biega to a two-year contract exten- 

WASHINGTON CAPITALS - Recalled 
F Tim McGauley from South Carolina 
(ECHL) to Hershey (AHL). 

OLYMPIC SPORTS 

USOC — Announced the resignation of 
CEO Scott Blackmun. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

CHICAGO FIRE - Acquired M Tony 
Tchani from Vancouver Whitecaps FC for 
$150,000 in targeted allocation money. 

MINNESOTA UNITED - Signed Ds Wy¬ 
att Omsberg and Carter Manley. Bought 
out the contract of D Vadim Demidov. 

MONTREAL IMPACT - Signed M Ken 
Krolicki to a one year deal with three op¬ 
tion years. 

NEW YORK CITY FC - Signed G Jeff 
Caldwell. 

PHILADELPHIA UNION - Acquired M 
Borek Dockal on loan from Henan JIanye 
(Super League-China). Traded a 2018 in¬ 
ternational roster spot to New York City 
FC for general allocation money. 

TORONTO FC - Re-signed D Justin 
Morrow to a multiyear contract exten¬ 
sion. 

COLLEGE 

CHARLOTTE - Named Mike Hill ath¬ 
letic director, effective March 15. 

CULVER-STOCKTON - Fired men’s 
basketball coach Jack Schrader. 


Buffalo 81, Kent St. 51 
Cent. Michigan 88, Ball St. 80 
Central Methodist 81, Mount Mercy 77 
Miami (Ohio) 78, Ohio 56 
N. Illinois 89, Toledo 79 
Sacramento St. 72, North Dakota 66 
W. Michigan 74, E. Michigan 66 
SOUTHWEST 

Cent. Arkansas 73, Sam Houston St. 53 
Houston Baptist 67, Incarnate Word 56 
Stephen F. Austin 78, Abilene Christian 52 

FAR WEST 

E. Washington 70, S. Utah 49 
Idaho 93, N. Arizona 83 
Montana St. 61, Idaho St. 60 
N. Colorado 63, Portland St. 60 
Weber St. 89, Montana 73 
TOURNAMENT 
America East Conference 
First Round 

UMBC 73, Mass.-Lowell 65 

Atiantic Coast Conference 
First Round 

Georgia Tech 61, Clemson 52 
North Carolina 69, Boston College 64 
Wake Forest 72, Pittsburgh 38 

Big Ten Conference 
First Round 

Northwestern 68, Wisconsin 63 
Penn St. 83, Illinois 57 

Ohio Vaiiey Conference 
First Round 

Belmont 88, Murray St. 64 
UT Martin 63, SE Missouri 60 
Southeastern Conference 

First Round 

Arkansas 88, Vanderbilt 76 
Mississippi 48, Florida 43 

NCAA Men’s Division III 
Tournament 

First Round 
Friday, March 2 
Wiiiiamstown, Mass. 

Ramapo (21-6) vs. Moravian (20-7) 
Bridgewater State (18-9) at Williams (22- 
5) 

At Newport News, Va. 

Emory & Henry (22-6) vs. Franklin & 
Marshall (20-6) 

Lancaster Bible (23-5) at Christopher 
Newport (21-6) 


Mexican Open 

Wednesday 

At Princess Mundo Imperiai 
Acapuico, Mexico 

Purse: ATP, $1.64 miiiion (WT500); WTA, 
$226,750 (inti.) 

Surface: Hard-Outdoor 
Singies 
Men 

Second Round 

Chung Hyeon, South Korea, def. Ernes¬ 
to Escobedo, United States, 6-3, 6-1. 

Jared Donaldson, United States, def. 
Matthew Ebden, Australia, 6-3, 6-1. 

Dominic Thiem (3), Austria, def. Denis 
Shapovalov, Canada, 6-2, 6-3. 

Ryan Harrison, United States, def. Di¬ 
ego Schwartzman, Argentina, 6-3, 5-7, 
6-4. 

Alexander Zverev (2), Germany, def. 
Peter Gojowczyk, Germany, 7-6 (6), 6-3. 

Feliciano Lopez, Spain, def. Thanasi 
Kokkinakis, Australia, 6-3, 6-4. 

Juan Martin del Potro (6), Argentina, 
def. David Ferrer, Spain, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3. 

Kevin Anderson (5), South Africa, def. 
Adrian Mannarino, France, 6-3,6-4. 
Women 
Second Round 

Daria Gavrilova (3), Australia, def. Re¬ 
nata Zarazua, Mexico, 7-5,6-3. 

Veronica Cepede Royg, Paraguay, def. 
Irina-Camelia Begu (5), Romania, 7-6 (3), 
6-1. 

Lesia Tsurenko (7), Ukraine, def. Arina 
Rodionova, Australia, 6-3, 6-1. 

Stefanie Voegele, Switzerland, def. 
Marla Sakkarl, Greece, 6-3, 6-4. 

Sloane Stephens (1), United States, 
def. Arantxa Rus, Netherlands, 5-7, 7-6 
( 6 ), 6 - 0 . 

Kristina Mladenovic (2), France, def. 
Beatriz Haddad Maia, Brazil, 3-6, 6-3, 7-5. 

Rebecca Peterson, Sweden, def. Moni¬ 
ca Puig, Puerto Rico, 6-1, 6-4. 

Zhang Shuai (4), China, def. Jil Teich- 
mann, Switzerland, 7-6 (5), 6-4. 


At Windham, Conn. 

Middlebury (19-6) vs. Lebanon Valley 
(18-9) 

Johnson & Wales (Rl) (19-9) at Eastern 
Connecticut St. (25-3) 

At Baltimore 

MIT (22-5) vs. Brockport (19-7) 

La Roche (21-6) at Johns Hopkins (23-4) 
At Springfield, Ohio 
Marietta (21-6) vs. Wis.-Oshkosh (20-7) 
Misericordia (17-10) at Wittenberg (26-2) 
At Atlanta 

LeTourneau (23-4) vs. Hanover (22-6) 
Berry (11-17) at Emory (21-4) 

At Rock Island, III. 

Augsburg (21-7) vs. Hope (18-9) 

Greenville (19-8) at Augustana (III.) (22-5) 
At University Heights, Ohio 
Wooster (21-6) vs. iTlinois Wesleyan 
(19-7) 

Thomas More (23-5) at John Carroll (23-5) 
At Walla Walla, Wash. 
Whitworth (24-3) vs. Claremont-Mudd- 


At Collegeville, Minn. 

Wis.-Stevens Point (19-8) vs. North 
Central (19-8) 

Bethany Lutheran (19-8) at Saint 
John’s (Minn.) (23-3) 

At St. Louis 

Nebraska Wesleyan (24-3) vs. Maryville 
(Tenn.) (22-6) 

Aurora (19-8) at Washington (Mo.) (22-3) 

At Platteville, Wis. 

Sul Ross State (22-6) vs. St. Olaf (19-7) 

Monmouth (III.) (20-7) at Wis.-Platte- 
ville (22-4) 

At Middletown, Conn. 

Swarthmore (22-5) vs. New England 
College (21-6) 

Southern Vermont (22-5) at Wesleyan 
(Conn.) (21-6) 

At Plattsburgh, N.Y. 

New Jersey City (19-7) vs. Union (N.Y.) 
(18-8) 

Nichols (25-3) at Plattsburgh State (22-4) 

At York, Pa. 

Yeshiva (18-10) at York (Pa.) (23-4) 

Hamilton (22-4) vs. Nazareth (20-7) 

At Radnor, Pa. 

Albright (20-6) vs. Springfield (18-8) 

Staten Island (16-12) at Cabrini (24-3) 


Brazil Open 


First Round 

Marcelo Demoliner, Brazil, and Sam 
Querrey, United States, def. Ben Mclach- 
lan, Japan, and Nicholas Monroe, United 
States, 6-3, 6-2. 

Oliver Marach, Austria, and Mate 
Pavic (2), Croatia, def. Radu Albot, Mol¬ 
dova, and Nikoioz Basilashvili, Georgia, 
7-6 (9), 6-2. 

Jamie Murray, Britain, and Bruno 
Soares (3), Brazil, def. Chung Hyeon, 
South Africa, and Denis Shapovalov, 
Canada, 7-6 (3), 6-2. 

Ryan Harrison and Jack Sock, United 
States, def. Max Mirnyi, Belarus, and 
Philipp Oswald, Poland, 6-7 (2), 6-3, 11-9. 

Women 
First Round 

Kaitlyn Christian and Sabrina Sant- 
amaria. United States, def. Jacqueline 
Cako, United States, and Nicola Geuer, 
Germany, 6-3, 6-4. 

Desirae Krawczyk, United States, 
and Giuliana Olmos, Mexico, def. Mo¬ 
nique Adamezak, Australia, and Natela 
Dzalamidze (2), Russia, 6-3, 6-1. 

Dalila Jakupovic, Slovenia, and 
Arantxa Rus, Netherlands, def. Alla Ku¬ 
dryavtseva, Russia, and Arina Rodionova 
(3), Australia, 6-2, 6-3. 


First Round 

Jean-Julien Rojer, Netherlands, and 
Horia Tecau (2), Romajnia, def. Marcus 
Daniell, New Zealand, and Dominic In- 
glot, Britain, 6-3, 6-7 (8), 10-7. 

Raven Klaasen, South Africa, and Mi¬ 
chael Venus (4), New Zealand, def. Rohan 
Bopanna, India, and Edouard Roger-Vas- 
selin, France, 6-4, 3-6,10-6. 

Marcin Matkowski, Poland, and 
Aisam-ul-Haq Qureshi, Pakistan, def. 
Divij Sharan, India, and Yuichi Sugita, Ja¬ 
pan, 7-5, 6-1. 

Jamie Cerretani, United States, and 
Leander Paes, India, def. Andreas Haid- 
er-Maurer, Austria, and Florian Mayer, 
Germany, 6-3, 6-1. 


Wednesday 
At Esporte Clube Pinheiros 
Sao Paulo 

Purse: $516,205 (WT250) 
Surface^pia^-Outdoor 

Seconi? Round 

Leonardo Mayer (5), Argentina, def. 
Carlos Berlocq, Argentina, 7-5, 6-4. 

Guillermo Garcia-Lopez, Spain, def. 
Federico Delbonis (8), Argentina, 7-6 (3), 
4-6, 6-4. 

Fabio Fognini (2), Italy, def. Joao 
Domingues, Portugal, 7-5, 6-1. 

Pablo Cuevas (3), Uruguay, def. Sebas¬ 
tian Ofner, Austria, 6-4, 7-6 (4). 


First Round 

Carlos Berlocq and Nicolas Kicker, Ar¬ 
gentina, def. Pedro Bernard! and Thiago 
Monteiro, Brazil, 6-3, 6-4. 

Quarterfinals 

Rogerio DutraSilva, Brazil, and Roman 
Jebavy, Czech Republic, def. Guillermo 
Duran and Andres Molten! (3), Argentina, 
6-4, 6-3. 

Wesley Koolhof, Netherlands, and Ar- 
tem Sitak (4), New Zealand, def. Roberto 
Carbaelles Baena and Guillermo Garcia- 
Lopez, Spain, 7-5, 6-4. 

Federico Delbonis and Maximo Gon¬ 
zalez, Argentina, def. Thomas Bellucci 
and Andre Sa, Brazil, 7-6 (4), 7-5. 

Dubai Championship 

Wednesday 

At Dubai Duty Free Tennis Stadium 
Dubai, United Arab Emirates 
Purse: $2.62 million (WT500) 
Surface.^Hard-Outdoor 

Secon(? Round 

Roberto Bautista Agut (3), Spain, def. 
Pierre-Hugues Herbert, France, 6-4, 6-7 
(2), 6-1. 

Borna Coric, Croatia, def. Benoit Paire, 
France, 6-1, 6-4. 

Lucas Pouille (2), France, def. Karen 
Khachanov, Russia, 6-4, 3-6, 6-3. 

Yuichi Sugita (8), Japan, def. Jan-Len- 
nard Struff, Germany, 7-6 (4), 6-4. 

Evgeny Donskoy, Russia, def. Damir 
Dzumhur (4), Bosnia-Herzegovina, 6-1, 
6-1. 


Stefanos Tsitsipas, Greece, def. Philipp 
Kohlschreiber (6), Germany, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

Malek Jaziri, Tunisia, def. Robin Haase, 
Netherlands, 7-6 (4), 7-6 (3). 


College hockey 


Conference tournaments 

x-if necessary 

Atlantic Hockey Association 
First Round 
(Best-of-three) 

Friday, March 2 

Bentley at Robert Morris 
Sacreef Heart at RIT 
Niagara at American International 
Saturday, March 3 
Bentley at Robert Morris 
Sacred Heart at RIT 
Niagara at American International 
Sunday, March 4 
x-Bentley at Robert Morris 
x-Sacred Heart at RIT 
x-Niagara at American International 
Quarterfinals 
Friday, March 9 
Air Force at Army 
TBD at Mercyhurst 
TBD at Canisius 
TBD at Army or Air Force 

Saturday, March 10 
Air Force at Army 
TBD at Mercyhurst 
TBD at Canisius 
TBD at Army or Air Force 
Sunday, March 11 
x-Air Force at Army 
x-TBD at Mercyhurst 
x-TBD at Canisius 
x-TBD at Army or Air Force 
Big Ten Conference 
First Round 
(Best-of-three) 

Friday, March 2 
Michigan State at Ohio State 
Minnesota at Penn State 
Wisconsin at Michigan 

Saturday, March 3 
Michigan State at Ohio State 
Minnesota at Penn State 
Wisconsin at Michigan 

Sunday, March 4 
x-Michigan State at Ohio State 
x-Minnesota at Penn State 
x-Wisconsin at Michigan 
ECAC 

First Round 
(Best-of-three) 

Friday, March 2 

Brown at Princeton 
Ouinnipiac at Yale 
St. Lawrence at Dartmouth 
RPI at Colgate 

Saturday, March 3 
Brown at Princeton 
Ouinnipiac at Yale 
St. Lawrence at Dartmouth 
RPI at Colaate 

Sunday, March 4 
x-Quinnipiac at Yale 
x-St. Lawrence at Dartmouth 
x-Brown at Princeton 
x-RPI at Colgate 

Quarterfinals 

(Best-of-three) 

Friday, March 9 
TBD at Cornell 
TBD at Union 
TBD at Clarkson 
TBD at Harvard 

Saturday, March 10 
TBD at Cornell 
TBD at Union 
TBD at Clarkson 
TBD at Harvard 

Sunday, March 11 
x-TBD at Corneil 
x-TBD at Union 
x-TBD at Clarkson 
x-TBD at Harvard 

Hockey East 
First Round 
(Best-of-three) 

Thursday, March 1 
Vermont at UMass 

Friday, March 2 
Vermont at UMass 
New Hampshire at Maine 
Merrimack at UMass Lowell 
Saturday, March 3 
New Hampshire at Maine 
Merrimack at UMass Lowell 
Sunday, March 4 
x-Vermont at UMass 
x-New Hampshire at Maine 
x-Merrimack at UMass Lowell 
Quarterfinals 
(Best-of-three) 

Friday, March 9 
UConn at Boston University 
TBD at Providence 
TBD at Northeastern 
TBD at Boston College 

Saturday, March 10 
UConn at Boston University 
TBD at Providence 
TBD at Northeastern 
TBD at Boston College 

Sunday, March 11 
x-UConn at Boston University 
x-TBD at Providence 
x-TBD at Northeastern 
x-TBD at Boston College 
National Collegiate Hockey Conference 
First Round 
Friday, March 9 
No. 8 at No. 1 
No. 7 at No. 2 
No. 6 at No. 3 
No. 5 at No. 4 

Saturday, March 10 
No. 8 at No. 1 
No. 7 at No. 2 
No. 6 at No. 3 
No. 5 at No. 4 

Sunday, March 11 
x-No. 8 at No. 1 
x-No. 7 at No. 2 
x-No. 6 at No. 3 
x-No. 5 at No. 4 

Western Collegiate Hockey Association 


jllegiate I 

First R_ 

(Best-of-three) 

Friday, March 2 

Alabama-Huntsville at Northern Michigan 
Michigan Tech at Bemidji State 
Alaska at Minnesota State 
Ferris State at Bowling Green 

Saturday, March 3 

Alabama-Huntsvilfe at Northern Michigan 
Ferris State at Bowling Green 
Michigan Tech at Bemidji State 
Alaska at Minnesota State 
Sunday, March 4 
x-Michigan Tech at Bemidji State 
x-Alabama-Huntsville at Northern 
Vlichigan 

x-Ferris State at Bowling Green 
x-Alaska at Minnesota State 
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CAJ, Kadena 
eye repeats 

By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

Should folks believe that Christian Academy 
Japan is ripe to be dethroned as Far East Divi¬ 
sion II boys soccer tournament champion sim¬ 
ply because Most Valuable Player Lawrence 
Yamaguchi has moved on, think again, at least 
one rival coach says. 

The Knights, who won their second D-II title 
and sixth overall last May, were a team that 
featured four players scoring at least 10 goals 
each. And two of them, sophomore Angus Hol¬ 
mes and his junior brother Jacky, are back to 
try to make it back-to-back D-II titles. 

“They’re still going to be good,” said Mark 
Lange, for 15 years coach of Perry, which also 
has championship pedigree, six D-II titles in 
eight years. 

He watched last May 25 as the Knights 
routed Yokota 7-0, and after that final said the 
Knights were “scoring at will.” 

“They’re walking around like champions 
because they are champions. Not only that, 
they’re dominating champions,” Lange said 
of a team that outscored its foes 63-1 in last 
spring’s D-II Tournament. 

In addition to the Holmes brothers, “they 
have other pieces to the puzzle,” Lange said. 
“We’ve now set our sights on that team, just 
as other teams have set their sights over the 
years on us.” 

Just as CAJ now wears the bull’s-eye front 
and back, so, too, does Kadena, they of seven 
D-I titles, including last May when the Pan¬ 
thers shut out Kubasaki 1-0 in extra time. 

Though the Knights appear primed for an¬ 
other deep run, it’s not as if they don’t have 
competition. 

Perry still brings plenty of firepower to the 
table in the form of Lange’s son, Kai, a junior 
who had 54 goals his first two seasons. 

Yokota lost six players who totaled 75 goals, 
but plenty of athleticism returns, with Renyck 
Robertson, a junior, joining the Panthers in net; 
he played baseball the previous two seasons. 

Lange feels Yokota may be the team best 
suited to give the Knights a run. “They’ve al- 

Boys team capsules 
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Brennon Slinger of Kadena is one of several 
freshmen joining Pacific boys soccer lineups 
who are not new to the sport. 

ways had Perry over them to work toward,” 
Lange said. “Last year, they got to the final. 
Their expectations are high. Whenever they 
play us, they always bring their A game. It’s 
nice.” 

The D-I field remains small, but all four 
teams are highly competitive. Kadena, Kuba¬ 
saki, Seoul American and Kinnick each have 
a solid mix of veterans and freshmen who are 
not new to the sport. Coaches and other ob¬ 
servers say any one of the four on any given 
day can win. 

“We’ll be in the mix,” said new Panthers 
coach Chris Anderson. “We lost some key play¬ 
ers from last year, but we’ll be competitive.” 

The Dragons, meanwhile, “have grown a lot 
since last year,” coach Chris Eastman said. 
“We have a lot of the same kids. Continuity is 
working in our favor.” 

With a core of four returning juniors coupled 
with four freshmen who’ve played at the youth 
club level, the Falcons could also rise up and 
make life difficult for the others. 

“We will struggle at the beginning, but 
should be competitive” by the Korea district 
tournament and Far East, Seoul American 
coach Steve Boyd said. 

ornauer.dave@stripes.com 
Twitter @ornauer_stripes 


Kinnick, Perry girls look 
to fill goal-scoring voids 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

Time and again in his 15 years as 
Kinnick’s girls soccer coach, Nico 
Hindie would guide the Red Devils to 
a stellar regular-season record, then 
come up short of a Far East Division I 
title. 

Last year, the Red Devils finally 
broke that lengthy jinx, capturing their 
school-first D-I banner, beating Ameri¬ 
can School In Japan 3-0 ... after going 
0-4-1 to start the season, the worst be¬ 
ginning in school history. 

“Anything is possible any time,” 
Hindie said. “You put in the hard work, 
you believe in yourself and good things 
happen. We had never gone 0-4-1 be¬ 
fore. I think that helped us. We knew 
what our deficiencies were and what 
we had to work on.” 

Perry’s route to a Division II title, 
the second in school history, was a bit 
less rough; the Samurai went 18-2-2, 
including a 2-0 shutout of Sacred Heart 
for the title. 

Both the Samurai and Red Devils 
begin their quest for back-to-back Far 
East championships having to fill the 
giant shoes of the schools’ respective 
goal-scoring leaders, Kinnick’s Kira- 
lyn Kawachi and Perry’s Bobbi Hill. 

“You can’t replace a Kiralyn,” Hindie 
said of Kawachi, who finished her four 
years with 91 goals. “She was our field 
general, our captain. She brought so 
much to the table, leadership and play¬ 
ing ability. She’s a big loss.” 

Then, there was Hill, who graduated 
last June after scoring 155 goals in four 
seasons. She and five other seniors left, 
leaving the Samurai with a young ros¬ 
ter — not one senior dots the lineup. 
Goalkeeper Angel Cadavos will miss 
the season after ACL surgery. 

But while there doesn’t appear to be 
a tailor-made replacement for Kawa¬ 
chi at Kinnick, the PCS Plane was very 
kind to the Samurai — depositing at 


Marine Corps Air Station Iwakuni the 
Feltner sisters formerly of Naples, ju¬ 
nior Micayla and sophomore Keyda. 
The former will play midfield and for¬ 
ward, the latter lines up at sweeper. 

Micayla is “not a Bobbi, but she’s 
well rounded,” Samurai coach Tige 
Tarleton said. “They’re (Feltners) ex¬ 
perienced players, more so than what 
you’d expect stepping off the plane.” 

Seoul American, which has a thin 
player pool, is rebuilding. 

Both Kadena and Kubasaki return 
senior-laden lineups; the Dragons have 
goalkeeper Lexi Klimek back healthy 
after surgery for a facial injury last 
spring, while Kadena welcomes back 
senior midfielder Adri Gomez, who 
took last year off to focus on Japanese 
club ball. 

Perry could also face some stern 
competition for the D-II title. Yokota 
returns its entire front line of Jamia 
Bailey, Ai Robbins and Gina Dukat, 
and E.J. King, the most improved D- 
II team last season, brings back the 
Shultz sisters, sweeper Natalie and 
striker Gabi. 

Korea’s D-II teams face some serious 
rebuilding tasks after losing a handful 
of star players, though both Daegu and 
Humphreys should be solid in net with 
seniors Neena Ibit and Elayna Snyder 
returning. 

Zama has a huge scoring hole to fill; 
Amanda Stephens (40 goals) graduated 
last spring. 

Despite losing Kawachi and having 
the smallest player pool ever to try out 
for Hindie, the Kinnick coach sounded 
a cautiously optimistic note. 

“We have that target on our back 
now; people are going to be coming 
for us,” Hindie said of the mantle of 
defending champion. “Hopefully, that 
will motivate us to be better.” 

ornauer.dave@stripes.c6m 

Twitter @ornauer_stripes 


Division I 
Kadena Panthers 

2017 record — 13-6-1, defending Far 
East Division i tournament champion. 

Coach — Christopher Anderson, first 

Key performers — Quentin Moore, Sr., 
del; Kian Smith, Jr., MF (16 goals); Nao 
Fieckerman, Jr., del; Eric Fletcher, Sr., MF; 
Seth Garcia, Sr., del; Brennon Slinger, Fr. 

Outiook — Contending, still, despite 
losing 13-year coach Mike Callahan, his 
son Junta (now playing at Valparaiso), 
defender Bryan Vaden (graduated) and 
Guy Renquist, now running track. De¬ 
fense remains solid with Moore anchor¬ 
ing along with Fieckerman and Garcia, 
while Smith provides a ton of scoring 
firepower. Slinger is young, but not new 
to the game. 

Kinnick Red Deviis 

2017 record — 12-10-1, third at Far East 
Tournament. 

Coach — Travis Stevens, second sea- 

Key performers — Akimanzi Siibo, Jr., 
MF; Nicholas Burke, GK; Kai Sullivan, F; 
Nathan Scheldt, Sr., MF (transferred from 
Seoul American; played sophomore sea¬ 
son at Daegu); Gael Bowmen, Jr.; Tatsuya 
Casey, So. 

Outiook — Rebuilding, graduated four 
seniors and lost six starters from last 
season, but still a strong core group 
made stronger with the addition of 
Scheldt, a veteran of the Korea pitch, 
and Bowmen and Casey, who came over 
from Japanese clubs. 

Kubasaki Dragons 

2017 record — 14-3-3, Far East Tourna¬ 
ment runner-up. 


Coach — Chris Eastman, seventh sea¬ 
son (assisted by 2015 head coach Tony 
Washington). 

Key performers — llijah Washington, 
Sr., MF (two times All-Far East); Ryo El¬ 
liot, Sr., MF (12 goals, 5 assists; two times 
All-Far East); Jeffrey Horton, Jr., MF; Noah 
Hayes, Jr., MF; Joshua Swen, Sr. MF (2016 
All-Far East selection); Daiya Taba, Sr., 
del; Judge Morgan, Sr., F (transferred 
from Virginia; played freshman and 
sophomore season at Stuttgart, Ger- 

Outiook — Reloading-contending, 
with 11 of 15 players returning from 
last year’s Far East side. Plenty of talent 
among returning seniors, bolstered by 
the addition of Morgan. A good group of 
incoming freshmen who are not new to 
the game. 

Seoui American Faicons 

2017 record — 8-9, fourth in Far East 
Tournament. 

Coach — Steve Boyd, 11th season. 

Key performers — David Brown, Jr., 
MF; Ben Nagy, Jr., MF (16 goals); Noah 
Lee, Jr.; Jeff Hindman, Jr.; James Ahn, So., 
del; Amon Manville, Sr., GK; Devin Don¬ 
nell, Jr., MF; Logan Morris, Jr., MF; Scott 
Peterson, Fr., MF; Ty White, Fr., def; Will 
Scott, Fr., MF; Max Harding, Fr., del 

Outiook — Four freshmen could find 
their way into the starting lineup. Fal¬ 
cons might struggle at first, but if all the 
pieces fall into place, they could contend 
for a third D-I title in eight seasons. 

Division II 
Daegu Warriors 

2017 record - 5-12, eighth in Far East 
Tournament. 

Coach — Robert Kenny, third season. 


Key performers — Gage Zach, Jr., GK 
(two times All-Far East); Nikolai Cham- 
paco. So., MF; Giovanni Garrido, Sr., MF 
(5 goals); Tony Marrion, Sr., del (trans¬ 
ferred from Savannah, Ga); Cameron 
Rodriguez, So., del (transferred from 
Ogden, Utah). 

Outiook — Rebuilding. Hoping to win 
against more closely matched DODEA 
schools and play competitively against 
the international teams. Placing in the 
top five in Korea Blue and D-II is an “am¬ 
bitious if not good expectation” for this 
season, Kenny says. 

Edgren Eagies 

2017 record - 2-17-0, sixth in Far East- 
Tournament. 

Coach — Bill Schofield, fourth season. 

Key performers — Joshua Hartley, 
So., F. (11 goals); Cody Dettman, Jr.; Jun 
Royster, Jr., F; Ben Christenson, Sr.; Ethan 
Hovenkotter, Fr. 

Outiook — Rebuilding, though with 
freshmen who are not new to the game. 
Hoping to be more competitive than 
years past. 

Humphreys Biackhawks 

2017 record - 4-14. 

Coach — Tim Rippeth, second season. 

Key performers — Jason Holcombe, 
Sr., del; Christian “Poncho” Saaveda, Jr., 
MF; Rowe Tampus, Jr., MF; Teige Hecken- 
laible, Sr., MF; Jonathan Houghton, So., 
MF-F (11 goals); Miles Rickett, Sr., del; 
Sam Lister, So., MF-del; Ben Lister, So., 
MF-del; Jack Heo, Jr., GK; James Rivet, 
So., MF-F (transferred from Seoul Ameri¬ 
can); Aiden Rivera, Fr., MR; Brice Buloto- 
vich, Sr., F. 

Outiook — Rebuilding-reloading, and 
likely about to reap some of the ben¬ 


efits of the transfer transport from Seoul 
American - Rivet a prime example - as 
the transformation to Humphreys con¬ 
tinues. Could become a contender in 
league and be competitive at D-II. 

EJ. King Cobras 

2017 record — 3-19-1, seventh at Far 
East Tournament. 

Coach — Corey Atwood, first season; 
Jason Spruill, second season. 

Key performers — None provided. 

Outiook — Rebuilding, with precious 
few returners and a new coaching stafl 
Osan Cougars 

2016 season record — 7-15-0, seventh 
at Far East Division II Tournament. 

Coach — Andrew Grant, second sea- 

Key performers — Erique Martinez, Sr.; 
Braydon Hammond, Sr.; Minsung Kim, Jr.; 
Isaiah Raspet, Jr.; Chance Yarbrough, Jr.; 
Lean Copia, Jr.; Brevin Perez, Jr.; Andrew 
Eitland, Jr.; Cade Kabaj, So. 

Outiook — Rebuilding-reloading. The 
team remains young, only two seniors, 
but Grant thinks that things “will be dif¬ 
ferent” this season. 

Perry Samurai 

2017 record - 14-8-1, fifth in Far 
East Tournament; six titles in last eight 
years. 

Coach — Mark Lange, 15th season. 

Key performers — Andrew Borrero, Sr., 
del; Kai Lange, Jr., MF-F (27 goals, 8 as¬ 
sists; 54 goals last two seasons); Dylan 
Ernst, Sr., sweeper (All-Far East); David 
Shoebrook, Sr., MF (7 goals); Daniel Ri¬ 
ley, So., del; Matthew Torrecilas, So., 
del (transferred from North Carolina); 
Giovanni Cano, Fr., MF; Yugo Cooley, Fr., 
F; Oscar Pineda, Fr., MF. 


Outiook — Rebuilding-reloading. A 
young team that might struggle at the 
start but improve as the season wears 
on. Good blend of youngsters and up¬ 
perclassmen. This could be a breakout 
season for Kai Lange. 

Yokota Panthers 

2017 record — 18-6-1, second at Far 
East for second straight year. 

Coach — Trent Anderson, fourth sea- 

Key performers — Masaki Takenou- 
chu, Sr., del; James Fearney, Sr., F; Eli 
Newton, Jr., MF; Jonah Newton, Sr., del; 
Ethan Gaume, Sr., MF; David Carlson, So., 
MF; Renyck Robertson, Jr., GK (moves 
over from baseball); Zack Namoca, Fr., F. 

Outiook — Contending. Although 
six players who combined for 75 goals 
transferred, Anderson thinks he still has 
the ingredients for deep runs in DODEA- 
Japan and D-II. 

Zama Trojans 

2017 record — 6-15-2, fourth in Far East 
Tournament. 

Coach — Andres and Evoly Angarita, 
first seasons. 

Key performers — Aoi Bivins, Sr., MF; 
Isaac Norton, Jr., MF; Barou Yopio, Sr., 
MF/F (19 goals, 6 assists); Mario Acev- 
edo-Fuchs, Fr., GK; Christopher Escamilla 
Jr., Jr., del; Liam Thompson, Fr., MF. 

Outiook — Rebuilding, first new 
coaching tandem in six seasons, a hand¬ 
ful of returners but mostly players who 
are new to the sport. A good mix be¬ 
tween newcomers and some key return¬ 
ers could help the Trojans compete later 
in the season. 
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Division I 

Kadena Panthers 

2017 record - 19-3, third at Far East 
Tournament. 

Coach — Abe Summers, fifth season. 

Key performers — Pam Barrett, Sr., MF 
(12 goals, team-leading 18 assists): Ko¬ 
rina Macato, Jr., GK-MF (11 goals); Adri- 
anna Gomez, Sr., MF (Japanese club ball 
last year; 23 goals, 9 assists as a sopho¬ 
more); Phoebe Bills, Sr., MF (10 goals); 
Isabel Tayag, Sr., def.; Sakura Wilson, Jr., 
GK. 

Outlook — Contending. A team of un¬ 
derclassmen with plenty of potential a 
year ago surpassed all expectations and 
is clearly in the running for Far East D-l 
honors. Many seniors dot the lineup. 

Kinnick Red Devils 

2017 record — 14-6-3, Far East Tourna¬ 
ment champion. 

Coach — Nico Flindie, 15th season. 

Key performers — Allee Vincent, Sr., 
GK; Ella Eisenhardt, Jr., MF (17 goals, 8 
assists); Annalicia Santos, Sr., def.; Rias- 
sa Guenther, Sr., MF-def.; Juleesa Taylor, 
Sr., MF-F; Cassie Medel, Jr., MF-F; Mary¬ 
ana Castro, So., def.; Jenna Lynch, So., 
MF; Emily Zeller, So., MF; Margaret Don¬ 
nelly, Fr., MF-F. 

Outlook — Contending once more, 
only this time defending a school-first 
Far East D-l title. Fewest numbers ever to 
try out for a Hindie-coached team, many 
players lost to graduation and PCS, but a 
strong core remains. Replacing Far East 
MVP Kiralyn Kawachi and her career 91 
goals and 54 assists will be the biggest 

Kubasaki Dragons 

2017 record - 6-6-1, fifth at Far East 
Tournament. 

Coach — Lizet Mandriota, first sea- 

Key performers — Lexi Klimek, Sr., GK; 
Tasher Odom, Sr., def.; Jenna Smith, Sr., 
MF; Brooke Davis, Sr., F; Hanna Ervasti, 
Sr.; Audrey Kerr, So. 

Outlook — Rebuilding, trying to get 
past the nightmare of the 2017 season 
that saw the Dragons finish last at D-l 
and lose goalkeeper Klimek with a facial 
injury that required surgery. Under Man¬ 
driota, the team’s sixth coach in four 
seasons, the Dragons possess a much 
more “fresh, optimistic outlook.” 

Seoul American Falcons 

2017 record - 13-8-1, fifth at Far East. 

Coach — Jonathan Brooks, second 
season (assisted last season). 

Key performers — Ashley Clifton, 
Jr., MF (returns to Seoul after playing 
sophomore year at Daegu); Fabiola Niga- 
glioni, Sr., def./MF; Lizzy Schuck, Fr., MF; 
Sabrina Kim, Jr., MF; MacKenzie Barden, 
Fr., GK. 

Outlook — Rebuilding. Seoul Amer¬ 
ican’s shrinking numbers due to the 
transformation to Humphreys leaves the 
Falcons with the fewest numbers they’ve 
had trying out. Many players new to the 
game. Brooks is thrilled to have Clifton 
back; losing top scoring option Natalie 
Cargill (58 goals last two years) to trans¬ 
fer will hurt. 

Division II 
Daegu Warriors 

2017 record - 3-11-1. 

Coach — Kevin Anglim, first season 
(transferred from Vilseck, Germany). 

Key performers — Natalie Garrido, Jr., 
F; Mary Sarantakes, Jr., MF; Neena Ibit, 
Sr., GK; Yasmin Guilfoyle, Jr., MF; Avery 
Schimpf, Jr; Chloe Pence, Jr.; Abel Tre- 

Outlook — Rebuilding. Pretty much 
a new team with small numbers: only 
15 tried out. Losing Ashley Clifton, who 
returned to Seoul American, will hurt in 
the middle. 

Edgren Eagles 

2017 record - 4-17-2. 

Coach — Justin Edmonds, fifth season 
(took last three seasons off). 

Key performers — Taina Marsh, So.; 
Ariel Moncrief, Fr.; Amber Eldridge, Sr.; 
Abigail Gomez, Sr. 

Outlook — Rebuilding. Hampered, as 
always, by Misawa Air Base’s lengthy 
winters and limited outdoor practice un¬ 
til April. The last time Edmonds coached, 
the Eagles won the Far East D-ll Tourna¬ 
ment, but four years have passed since. 


Humphreys Blackhawks 

2017 record - 1-12-2. 

Coach — Spencer Walton, first sea- 

Key performers — Elayna Snyder, Sr., 
GK; Abbie Chipps, Jr., stopper, GK; Mia 
Heckenlaible, So., MF; Pauline Coronel, 
So., def.; Elizabeth Puskas, Sr., F. 

Outlook — Still experiencing growing 
pains, in its fifth season. Smaller num¬ 
bers this year, but the overall student 
pool is growing thanks to the transforma¬ 
tion from Seoul American. Walton comes 
from Seoul American and becomes the 
team’s fourth coach. The Blackhawks 
are strong in the back with all-league 
and All-Far East D-ll goalkeeper Snyder. 

EJ. King Cobras 

2017 record - 11-10-5. 

Coach — Kylee Venetsanakos, third 
season (assisted by Yvonne Long). 

Key performers — Aisha Rogers, Sr., F; 
Natalie Shultz, Sr., def.; Gabi Shultz, So., 
MF (team-record 18 goals, 5 assists). 

Outlook — Reloading-contending. Co¬ 
bras are coming off their sixth and most 
successful season, improving by nine 
wins for a school-record 11. The sisters 
Shultz return, along with the firepower 
of Rogers up front. A championship, be 
it DODEA Japan or D-ll, Is Just a matter 
of time now. 

Osan Cougars 

2017 record — 13-3-2, fourth at Far 
East tournament. 

Coach — Sung Plourde, 17th season. 

Key performers — Elizabeth White, Jr., 
F-GK (11 goals); Maja Inthavixay, Jr., F; 
Jana Rafi, Sr., MF (8 goals): Ana Rasch, Sr., 
MF-F; Kelly Kenyon, So., MF-def.; Cecilia 
Weaver, Fr., MF (transferred from Flori¬ 
da); Vinnie Wengert, Fr., def. (transferred 
from Las Vegas); Mikayla Guilory, Fr., def. 

Outlook — Rebuilding. After a sea¬ 
son in which the Cougars made school 
history by winning both the Korea Blue 
regular-season and tournament titles in 
the same season, they’re starting over, 
with nine freshmen on the roster. White, 
Inthavixay and Rafi bring plenty of expe¬ 
rience, but this is a young team. 

Perry Samurai 

2017 record - 18-2-2, Far East. 

Coach — Tige Tarleton, third season. 

Key performers — Micayla Feltner, 
Jr., F (transferred from Naples, Italy); 
Keyda Feltner, So., def. (transferred from 
Naples); Hazel Bolduc, Jr., MF (9 goals); 
Maddie Swieczkowski, So., MF (6 goals); 
Sarah Saiki, Jr., def.; Taniya Smith, So., 
MF (15 goals). 

Outlook — Contending. Starting keep¬ 
er Angel Cadavos will miss the season 
after ACL surgery. Good thing the trans¬ 
fer transport was good to the Samurai, 
bringing from Naples the Feltner sisters. 
They and some holdovers from the title 
team could ensure the Samurai will keep 
competing and contending. 

Yokota Panthers 

2017 record - 13-11-1. 

Coach — Matt Whipple, 13th season. 

Key performers — Regina Dukat, Sr., 
MF (13 goals, 5 assists; 58 goals In three 
seasons; two times All-Far East); Jamla 
Bailey, Sr., F (22 goals; 56 In three sea¬ 
sons: two times All-Far East); Al Robbins, 
Sr., F (10 goals, 10 assists; 27 goals in 
three seasons); Kendall Boone, Sr., def.; 
Hana Peterson, Sr., def.; Emily Taynton, 
So., GK; Caleigh Garcia, Jr., F. 

Outlook — Contending. After some¬ 
thing of a down year for the Panthers, 
plus the graduation of most of his de¬ 
fense, Whipple brings back his entire 
three high-scoring seniors, known as 
his “strike force.” Taynton returns in net, 
while plenty of underclassmen not new 
to the game fill out the roster. 

Zama Trojans 

2017 record - 15-6-2, third In Far East 
Tournament. 

Coach — Manuel Duarte, fifth season. 

Key performers — Siobhan Grabski, 
Jr., MF. (13 goals, 16 assists): Kayesha 
McNeill, So., F. 

Outlook — Rebuilding. Grabski will 
serve as the primary playmaker; McNeill 
is showing promise as a finisher. But re¬ 
placing Amanda Stephens’ 40 goals and 
the playmaking of senior Rachel Norton 
(15 goals, 6 assists), who’s not playing 
this season, will be tough. 



Dave ORNAUER/Stars and Stripes 

Junior Korina Macato is one of two goalkeeping options for Kadena. 


Kadena out to break streak 



Greg HoLLAOAY/Special to Stripes 


Luke Wiedie, awaiting a pickoff throw to first base, is a pitcher-utility 
player and a senior who transferred to Yokota from Kadena. 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

KADENA AIR BASE, Okinawa 
— So close and yet so far. That’s 
been the narrative for Kadena, 
which seems to be jinxed where 
the Far East Division I baseball 
tournament is concerned. 

Six times, the Panthers have 
made it to the finals of the large- 
schools tournament. All six times, 
the Panthers were denied a cham¬ 
pionship and fifth-year Kadena 
coach Boe Roberts says he would 
love to find the last piece of the 
puzzle. 

“Team Second. That’s how it’s 
been,” Roberts said. 

Most aggravating, he added, 
was the 2017 final when the Pan¬ 
thers led American School In 
Japan 4-3 in the top of the ninth, 
only to see the Mustangs score 
twice and capture their fourth 
straight D-I title. 

“We haven’t been able to figure 
out ASIJ,” Roberts said of a team 
that’s beaten the Panthers three 
times in the last four D-I finals. 
“We’ve gotten to the finals. We 
just haven’t finished.” 

They’ll try again, bringing back 
a strong pitching corps including 
two-time Far East Best Pitcher 
Cody Sego along with right-hand¬ 
er Jared Duenas and lefty Nick 
Gutierrez — both sophomores. 

The infield appears solid, with 
Sam Jensen moving to shortstop 
to take over for graduated Justin 
Wilson. “He’s not flashy like Wil¬ 
son, but he’ll get the job done,” 
Roberts said. Freshman Anthony 
Clark takes over at third base. 

Cody Chambers, a senior, re¬ 
turns and should start in center 
field. Uriah Morris, a junior, will 


also play outfield. While he’s new 
to baseball, having come over 
from the football backfield, “if 
he runs into it (makes contact), 
it’s going to go far,” Roberts said. 
“One of his goals is to be an ev¬ 
eryday player.” 

There’s no shortage of chal¬ 
lengers for the title. 

As always, ASIJ remains in the 
mix, but for the first time in 40 
years, a new head coach, Aaron 
Rogers, takes the place of re¬ 
tired John Seevers. Rogers’ son, 
Oliver, is one of the key elements 
returning. 

Nile C. Kinnick will chase its 
first D-I title with senior Kacey 
Walker back on the mound. Ku¬ 
basaki is seeking its third D-I 
title, with a new-old coach, Randy 
Toor, at the helm after taking last 
season off 

Seoul American hands Eddie 
Rozzi the coaching reins, but the 
Falcons find themselves with 
an ever-shrinking player pool 
thanks to the exodus to Camp 
Humphreys. 


Division II defending champi¬ 
on Matthew C. Perry captured its 
first baseball banner mainly on 
the strength of its pitching. Peace 
Gates, the team’s ace the last four 
years, is gone. Chad Schuch is re¬ 
covering from an arm injury; he 
could return by Far East, if not 
before. 

Coach Frank Macias recalls 
the 2016 season, when Gates was 
sidelined and much of the pitching 
burden fell to Macias’ son Gar¬ 
rett. Now a senior, “he’s 6-foot-3 
and 190 pounds, so his shoulders 
are a bit broader than they were 
back then,” Macias the elder said. 
Sophomore Marshall China will 
back him up. 

The team that the Samurai 
beat for the Far East D-II title 
last May, Yokota, “is the team to 
beat” in 2018, Frank Macias said. 
Panthers outgoing coach Steven 
Ferch “will have a competitive 
team. We have an uphill battle,” 
Macias said. 

ornauer.dave@stripes.com 
Twitter @ornauer_stripes 


Baseball team capsules 


Division I 
Kadena Panthers 

2017 Far East Tournament finish — 

Runner-up. 

Coach — Boe Roberts, fifth season. 

Key performers — Cody Sego, Sr., P- 
C-3B (All-Far East in 2016; Best Pitcher in 
2017); Cody Chambers, Sr., 1B-2B-OF (two 
times All-Far East); Sam Jensen, Sr., 2B- 
SS; Jared Duenas, So., 3B-2B-P; Anthony 
Clark, Fr. 3B; Uriah Morris, Jr., OF; Nick 
Gutierrez, So, LHP. 

Outlook — Contending, and trying 
hard to get the Far East runner-up gorilla 
off their backs. Six times the Panthers 
have been to a D-l final; six times denied. 
This is a young team with only three se¬ 
niors. 

Kubasaki Dragons 

2017 Far East Tournament finish — 

Sixth place. 

Coach — Randy Toor, 12th season 
(took last season off). 

Key performers — Shannon Hyde, So., 
P-C-IF; Eric Ganci, Sr., P-C; Adam Garlick, 
Sr., OF; Kyle Powell, Jr., P-SS; Jon Palmer, 
Sr., P-2B; Cade Schaffner, Jr., P-UT; Samu¬ 
el Williamson, So., OF. 

Outlook — Rebuilding-reloading. 
Though all but Hyde did not play on the 
varsity last year, they’re not strangers 
to the game, having matriculated un¬ 
der Toor for the Okl Boys club team last 
spring. This team should do better than 
the one that struggled last season and 
finished last at D-l, but pulled the tour¬ 
nament’s only triple play. 

Nile C. Kinnick Red Devils 

2017 Far East Tournament finish — 
Fourth place. 

Coach — Chad Stark, fifth season 
(took last season off). 

Key performers — Kacey Walker, Sr., 
P-C (three times All-Far East); Aaron Pe¬ 
terson, Sr., C; Jonathon Acosta, Sr., P-3B; 
Terrence Berg, So., P-C-IB; Arnel Maglay, 
Jr., UT. 

Outlook — Contending. A mostly se¬ 
nior squad, with high expectations to 
compete at a high level and continue 
a school trend of boys teams winning 
school-first Far East tournaments. Could 
be the best team the Red Devils have 
fielded yet. 


Seoul American Falcons 
2017 Far East Tournament finish — 

Sixth place. 

Coach — Eddie Rozzi, first season. 

Key performers — Billy Laxton, So., IB; 
David Kang, SS-2B-P; Joshua Gagnet, Sr., 
SS-P; Logan Howell, Jr., P-C-UT; Daniel 
Lee, Sr., P; Daniel Kim, Sr., UT. 

Outlook — Rebuilding-reloading. 
About 70 percent of the roster is new to 
the game. Could be competitive within 
DODEA-Korea, but might struggle at D-l 
against the likes of ASIJ and Kadena. 
Division II 
Daegu Warriors 

2017 Far East Tournament finish — 

Third place. 

Coach — Marc Boese, third season. 
Key performers — Michael Martinez, 
Sr., P; Elijah Bembishew, Jr., P. 

Outlook — Contending within DODEA 
Korea and Far East D-ll. Nine players 
return and some new talent has come 
aboard. Martinez and Bembishew re¬ 
turn on the mound and will anchor the 
roster. 

Humphreys Blackhawks 
2017 Far East Tournament finish — 

Fourth place. 

Coach — Dean Florio, first season 
(transferred from Seoul American). 

Key performer — Joshua Weaver, Jr., 
OF; Mathew Whiting, Sr., IB; Owen Wil¬ 
liams, Sr., IF-OF; Kierden Blessing, Jr., IF; 
Jared McKean, Sr., C (transferred from 
Georgia); Erich Gries, Sr., OF (transferred 
from Seoul American). 

Outlook — A new coach with a small 
group comprised mostly of new and in¬ 
experienced ballplayers. 

Matthew C. Perry Samurai 
Coach — Frank Macias, sixth season. 
2017 Far East Tournament perfor¬ 
mance — Champion. 

Key performers — Garrett Macias, 
Sr., C-P (three times All-Far East); Chad 
Schuch, Sr., SS-P; Ethan Peterson, Jr., SS; 
Eli Perez, Sr., IB; Zach Greulich, Fr., P-IF; 
Marshall China, So., P-3B. 

Outlook — Contending, with six return¬ 
ers from last year’s Far East Tournament 
team. But pitching depth could be the 
biggest concern; Peace Gates, the team’s 
anchor for four years, is gone, and Schuch 
is recovering from an arm injury; should 


be back before Far East. Many new faces 
with little experience but plenty of prom¬ 
ise. Macias speaks highly of China, a Far 
East wrestling champion, and Greulich, 
whom he calls “one of the most talented 
freshmen I’ve coached.” 

Osan Cougars 

2017 Far East Tournament finish — 

Seventh place. 

Coach — Robert Penry, first season. 

Key performers — Aaron Gley, So., 
OF-P-C; Carson Nugent, So., P-C; Ryan 
Yi, So., SS-P; Daniel Jamerson, Fr., IF-OF 
(transferred from Yokota). 

Outlook — Rebuilding. Another young 
team, none of the key players or captains 
are upperclassmen, with the goal of be¬ 
ing more competitive than they were a 
season ago. 

Yokota Panthers 

2017 Far East Tournament finish — 

Runner-up. 

Coach — Steven Ferch, sixth season. 

Key performers — Sean Caffrey, Sr., P- 
IF (All-Far East in 2017); Troy Barnes, Jr., 
IF-P; Jack Winkler, Sr., P-SS (All-Far East 
in 2017); Glenn Willingham, So., 3B-OF- 
P; Nick Yingling, Jr., P-C; Riley DeMarco, 
Jr., IB-OF-P; Logan Ferch, Jr., OF; Luke 
Wiedie, Sr., IB-OF-P (transferred from 
Kadena): Jeff Mullarkey, Fr., 2B-OF-P 
(transferred from Florida). 

Outlook — Reloading. A good core of 
returning players along with a couple 
of newcomers who aren’t new to base¬ 
ball. Hoping to be contending by the end 
of the season, which will be the last for 
Ferch, who has accepted a transfer to 
Okinawa following the school year. 

Zama Trojans 

Coach — Tom Dignan, fourth season. 

Key performers — Jarred Green, So., 
P-C; Dashon McNeal, So., IF-OF; Sean Sul¬ 
livan, Jr., P-C-IF (transferred from Seoul 
American): Izayah Coleman, So., P-OF; 
Cody Sessions, So., IF; Angelo Caburian, 

Outlook — Rebuilding. No seniors 
on the roster. If Sullivan, Coleman and 
Green can stay healthy and consistent 
and younger talent develops, the Trojans 
could be competitive by season’s end. 

Note: Robert D. Edgren will not field 
a team this season due to lack of num¬ 
bers, coach Brett Lehner says. 
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Zama digging in to swing 
for another softball title 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

One thing Zama softball coach Aaron 
Wells says he doesn’t need to worry about 
where his team is concerned - it can flat hit 
the ball. 

The Trojans scored 30 or more run six 
times last season, including once during the 
Far East Division II Tournament, which 
Zama won for the second time in five years. 
They averaged 12.7 runs per game during 
that D-II tournament, which they won in a 
three-game final against Yokota. 

And as the 2018 season began, the Tro¬ 
jans appear to have picked up where they 
left off, banging out 42 hits in a two-game 
sweep of Edgren. Four Trojans had at least 
two hits in both games, with Kiara Coleman 
leading the way, going 7-for-lO with eight 
RBIs. 

“This is probably the most complete hit¬ 
ting team I’ve coached in four years here,” 
Wells said. 

Despite the solid offensive performance 
last season and to start this one. Wells says 
he’s not taking a thing for granted. Plenty 
of other teams out there, including Edgren, 
can also hit the ball, and the most success¬ 
ful teams over the years have been the ones 
that field best. 

Wells’ biggest worry, he said, entering the 
season was how to replace his innings-eat¬ 
ing right-handed pitcher Ally Chiarenza, 
who graduated last June. 

A freshman, Aika Davis, has helped put 
that worry to rest, at least if her weekend 
performance against Edgren was an indica¬ 
tion. The Trojans gave up a lot of runs, but 
Davis got the win in both games. 

And Zama also has another freshman, 
sophomore and two seniors who have been 
pitching consistently in practice. Wells 
said. 

“It’s not as much of a worry as I thought it 
would be,” Wells said of his supply of arms. 

Davis has been watching from the side¬ 
lines the last couple of seasons, and saw her 
older sister, catcher Ayumi, celebrate with 


the Trojans last May 24 when they closed 
out Far East by beating Yokota 13-3. 

“She’s excited to get her chance,” Wells 
said of the younger Davis. 

Might the Trojans make it back-to-back 
titles? Wells says he doesn’t want to get too 
far ahead of the game. “If we can cut down 
on the errors, we might be tough to beat,” 
he said. 

Teams that could give the Trojans a run 
include the one that won the previous two 
Far East D-II tournaments, Yokota, along 
with Perry and its pitching tandem of Olivia 
Reneau and Hailey Greulich. 

Edgren still has two-time Far East Most 
Outstanding Player Brittany Crown. E.J. 
King historically has given teams fits at Far 
East. Whether Korea’s three D-II teams 
can challenge may rest with having enough 
arms; Osan must replace two-year starter 
Aly Eitland. 

Far East banner celebrations were the 
province of Japan-Kanto Plain teams a year 
ago, with Kinnick capturing the Division I 
title for the first time in four years. Kala 
Mahan’s walk-off bloop RBI single boosted 



Senior Ceara King will play center field 
for Kubasaki softball. 



Photos by Dave Ornauer 


Junior left-handed batter Litzie Figueroa 
is one of several strong batters in a 
heavy-hitting Zama softball lineup. 

the Red Devils past Seoul American 14-13 
in the final. 

Mariah Wimberly, a sophomore and the 
winning pitcher in that game, was due to 
transfer before this season, but is staying 
through the end of the school year, coach 
Katrina Kemper said. 

“We’re lucky to have her this season,” she 
said. “She’s a talented kid.” 

Both of Kemper’s front-line pitchers are 
sophomores; in fact, much of the Red Dev¬ 
ils’ roster features underclassmen, many 
of whom are not new to the game, Kemper 
said. 

“We definitely have a talented group of 
kids; how well they’ll fare at the high school 
level, we’ll see,” she said. 

Another team whose roster is filled with 
underclassmen is Kadena, the five-time 
Far East champion; 15 of 19 players are ei¬ 
ther freshmen or sophomores. Opposite to 
that is Kubasaki, which has six seniors in 
the starting lineup. Seoul American, with a 
shrinking enrollment pool, faces a rebuild¬ 
ing job. 

“I’m excited about this season,” Kemper 
said. “If we continue to work hard, there’s 
potential there. We’ll be competitive. How 
competitive, we’ll have to see.” 


Softball team capsules 


Division i 
Kadena Panthers 

2017 Far East Tournament finish — Fifth. 

Coach — Tom Bell, second season. 

Key performers — Tavia Huggins, So., SS-C; Ali- 
yah Young-Williams, So., 2B; Lyj'ene Coy, Fr., 3B; Ken- 
nedie Westbrook, Fr., C; Harlee Littleton, Fr, UT; Jus¬ 
tice Martinez, Fr. IF. 

Outiook — Six seniors graduated and another 
starter transferred. All but one of 19 players are un¬ 
derclassmen, but 15 of them are not new to softball, 
having played club ball in the States or on Okinawa. 
Panthers failed to reach the D-l final for the first 
time last May. 

Kubasaki Dragons 

2017 Far East Tournament finish — Tied for third. 

Coach — Trevor Thibert, first season (assisted 
Stephanie Davis, who transferred after eight 
sons as head coach) 

Key performers — Madison Richardson, Sr., 3B 
IB; Ceara King, Sr., OF; Olivia Witherow, Sr., P-IB 


Outiook — Reloading-contending. As solid as the 
six returning seniors are, the Dragons have some 
up-and-coming freshmen who have played club ball 
on Okinawa or in the States. Even with four-year 
pitchers Reaven East and Leah Bebout graduated, 
the Dragons have some promising arms in With¬ 
erow, Major and Roberts. Thibert, the brother of for¬ 
mer Edgren athletics director Andre Thibert, says 
he’s optimistic about the Dragons’ chances. 

Kinnick Red Deviis 

2017 Far East Tournament finish — Defending 
champion. 

Coach — Katrina Kemper, eighth season. 

Key performers — Mariah Wimberly, So., P-IF; 
Tori Osterbrink, So., P-C; Alianna Juarez, So., OF; Kim 
Nelson, Jr., 2B; Michaela Hall, Jr., SS; Cassie Boyer, 
So., IF; Sherry Signey, Sr., OF. 

Outiook — Reloading-contending. Kemper re¬ 
turns after having taken most of last season off and 
finds a strong core of returners from last year’s DO- 
DEA-Japan and D-l championship team. Could chal¬ 
lenge to become the Red Devils’ first back-to-back 
champions. 


Seoui American Faicons 

2017 Far East Tournament finish — Runner-up. 

Coach — Ronda Gardner, first season (replaces 
23-year coach Julian Harden). 

Key performers — Krista Bradley, Sr., IF (two times 
All-Far East, D-l Gold Glove in 2016); Maria Bruch, Jr., 
IF-OF; Brenna Hanson, Sr., IF-OF. 

Outiook — Rebuilding, and continuing to face 
drawdown problems as the transformation to Camp 
Humphreys continues. The Falcons must overcome 
the loss of their battery Kendall Winn and Faith Ste- 
hle, who each transferred to the States. 

Division II 
Daegu Warriors 

Coach — Joy Sims, second season. 

Key performers — None provided. 

Outiook — Rebuilding, though Sims says the team 
possesses plenty of potential. 

EJ. King Cobras 

Coach — McKinzy Best, seventh season. 

Key performers — Sakura Boyd, Sr., C; Haru Bell- 
wood, Sr., IF; Mika Poluhowich, Sr., 2B; Alexis Enci- 
nas, Sr., SS; Valerie Nepez, Sr., 3B; Yumika Randall, 
So., IF-OF; Isabella Caronan, So., IF-OF; Irene Eu¬ 
banks, So., IF-OF. 

Outiook — Reloading. Good core of returning 
starters along with promising sophomores. Finding 
arms that can find the plate consistently may be a 
challenge. 

Humphreys Biackhawks 

Coach — Sheri Smith, Tracy Smith, first season. 

Key performers — Kaeleen Castro, Xyra Razon, 
Tamia Clarke, Rebekah Reynolds, Kiyah Reynolds, 
Raquel Barnes. 

Outiook — Rebuilding-developing. Program now 
in its fifth season. Smiths step m as third coaches 
in three seasons. Hitting has been the highlight of 
workouts thus far. Barnes has the potential to de¬ 
velop into an ace pitcher. 

Perry Samurai 

Coach — Brad Cramer, second season. 

Key performers — Olivia Reneau, Sr., P-C; Hailey 
Greulich, So., P-C. 

Outiook — Rebuilding. Still limited in experience, 
but getting stronger with every practice. Hope and 
expectations high for a successful season. 

Osan Cougars 

Coaches — David Burgher and Lacie Arb, second 


seasons. 

Key performers — Samantha Kwasniewski, Sr., 
2B; Danyale Reynolds, Sr., IB; Chloe Culbertson, Fr., 
P; Kyleyna Schniers, Fr., P; Kara Ohier, Jr., IF; Satomi 
Swayne, Jr., C; Haleigh Vargo, So., LF-SS. 

Outiook — Rebuilding-reloading. A small core 
of experienced players, bolstered by two young 
pitchers charged with the responsibility of replac¬ 
ing innings-eating starter Aly Eitland. Strong up the 
middle from catcher to center field. 

Edgren Eagies 

Coach — Sarah Richardson, 10th season. 

Key performers — Brittany Crown, Sr., P (2016-17 
D-II Most Outstanding Player); Sabrina Doria, Sr., 
C; Stephanie Provencio, Sr., IB; Samantha Bullman, 
So.; Veronica Crawford, So.; Emily Adinolf, So.; Ar- 
rianne Nonan, Sr. 

Outiook — Rebuilding. Richardson feels her Ea¬ 
gles can be competitive year in and year out, but 
as always, they’re hampered by not being able to 
practice outdoors until late March or early April due 
to snow. And with Crown a senior. Eagles will try tr 
break in a new pitcher to succeed her. 

Yokota Panthers 

2017 Far East Tournament finish — Runner-up. 

Coach — Aracely Diaz, second season. 

Key performers — Katie Lambie, Sr., P-IF; Jennifer 
Gueits, Sr., P; Adrianna Diaz, Jr., IF-P; Ashley Wood¬ 
ruff, So., P; Davannae Johnson, Sr., OF; Rachelle 
Booth, Sr., OF; Jordyn Logue, Sr.; Madison Derber, Jr. 

Outiook — Rebuilding. A lot of new, young faces, 
and for the first time since the 2014 season, the Pan¬ 
thers take the field without two-time Far East MVP 
Kaia Austin. If the younger players can grow and de¬ 
velop, the Panthers willtry to gun for their third D-II 
title in four years. 

Zama Trojans 

2017 Far East Tournament finish — Champion. 

Coach — Aaron Wells, fourth season. 

Key performers — Paris Hingel, Sr., OF; Kiara Cole¬ 
man, Sr., OF; Deniele Cruz, Sr., IF; Litzie Figueroa, Jr., 
UT; Theresa Ames, Jr., UT; Jessica Atkinson, So., IF; 
Aika Davis, Fr., P-UT; Molly Ledbetter, Fr., UT. 

Outiook — Contending for a D-II title repeat. As 
with last season, the Trojans have strong batting 
throughout lineup. Replacing pitcher Ally Chiarenza 
may be an issue, but Wells says the Trojans have 
some promising arms who might fill in nicely. 


USOC CEO 
resigns amid 
abuse fallout 

By Eddie Pells 

Associated Press 

Scott Blackmun resigned as chief ex¬ 
ecutive of the U.S. Olympic Committee on 
Wednesday, stepping aside so he can tackle 
his worsening bout with prostate cancer 
and to allow the federation to move for¬ 
ward under new leadership to address the 
sex-abuse scandal that has rocked gym¬ 
nastics and other sports. 

The 60-year-old CEO was diagnosed 
with prostate cancer in January and did 
not attend the Pyeongchang Games. 

Blackmun leaves as calls for his ouster 
were growing louder — from two U.S. 
senators and, more notably, from a number 
of gymnasts and other athletes who said 
neither he nor the USOC at large reacted 
properly to cases including those involv¬ 
ing Larry Nassar, the doctor who sexually 
abused members of the U.S. gymnastics 
team. 

The USOC is conducting an indepen¬ 
dent review of when Blackmun and oth¬ 
ers learned the details about abuse cases 
at USA Gymnastics and whether they re¬ 
sponded appropriately. 

Susanne Lyons, a member of the board, 
will step down from that position and serve 
as acting CEO while the search for Black- 
mun’s replacement begins. 

At a news conference to kick off the 
Olympics, chairman Larry Probst said 
Blackmun had served the USOC with dis¬ 
tinction and the board found no reason to 
relieve him. 

In an interview with The Associated 
Press on Wednesday, Probst said Black¬ 
mun has since received more information 
about the treatment he’ll need. 

“We need a CEO in place who can [tend] 
to this current situation and work hard to 
get things back on a positive track,” Probst 
said. 

The USOC said it was starting several 
initiatives, including providing new fund¬ 
ing and resources for Nassar victims and 
others in Olympic sports who have been 
subject to abuse; sex-abuse cases in swim¬ 
ming, taekwondo and speedskating have 
also occurred during Blackmun’s tenure. 
The USOC also will review its relation¬ 
ships with national governing bodies of 
Olympic sports and double funding to the 
U.S. Center for SafeSport. 

John Manly, an attorney representing 
Nassar victims in a lawsuit that seeks mon¬ 
etary damages and court oversight of USA 
Gymnastics, said it was victims speaking 
out about the USOC that forced Blackmun 
to resign. 

“USOC has focused nearly all its efforts 
on money and medals while the safety of 
our athletes has taken a back seat,” Manly 
said. 

Blackmun’s last several years at the helm 
of USOC have focused on establishing the 
SafeSport organization, which formed to 
compel all Olympic sports organizations to 
use the same rules for reporting and han¬ 
dling abuse cases. 

The shocking testimony in January from 
dozens of gymnasts who were abused by 
Nassar led to calls for a complete turnover 
of the USA Gymnastics board, and then for 
Blackmun’s removal. 

Blackmun started as CEO just before 
the 2010 Vancouver Games and settled 
an organization that had been rife with 
infighting. 
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AUTO RACING/SOCCER 


Commentary 

NASCAR veterans not pulling over for rookies 

By Jenna Fryer 
Associated Press 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. — Kevin Harvick 
put the brakes on the “New NASCAR!” 
movement with a dominating victory on a 
weathered old racetrack. 

Away from Daytona, the veterans showed 
the young new drivers how to race on the 
dogged surface at Atlanta Motor Speed¬ 
way. Harvick put on a clinic, and the top 
eight finishers were the familiar faces that 
seem to compete for wins every week. 

All the new kids who sparkled in the Day¬ 
tona 500 had their hands full at Atlanta, a 
track that requires an entirely different 
skill-set. In the season-opening showcase, 
the idea is to go as fast as you can while 
avoiding the mishaps of others. 

But the style of racing at Daytona, as 
well as Talladega, comes just four times a 
year. The rest of the NASCAR schedule is 
where the true talent rises. So at Atlanta, 
where experience matters, the finishing 
order showed five former series champi¬ 
ons — four Daytona 500 winners — cross 
the finish line in order. 

“This is a racetrack that takes a lot of 
experience, and there’s a lot of things that 
you have to know about your car and know 
about the racetrack to get the car around,” 

Harvick said. “This is where experience 
pays off” 

That doesn’t fit the fresh narrative that 
came out of Daytona, where the new crop 
of NASCAR drivers ruled. Alex Bow¬ 
man won the pole. Chase Elliott and Ryan 
Blaney won qualifying races, Blaney led 
the most laps in the Daytona 500, Austin 
Dillon won the race and Bubba Wallace 
finished second in his debut. At 27, Dillon 
is the oldest driver in that bunch. 

Harvick, meanwhile, is 42. 

The shift in focus to the new generation 
is not lost on anyone who follows NASCAR, 
particularly the veteran drivers. Some have 
nitpicked about the marketing push behind 
this “New NASCAR!” and they had to have 
felt the change in dynamic at Daytona. 

Denny Hamlin, a former Daytona 500 
winner who finished third in the 500 and 



Darrell Wallace Jr. guides his damaged car to the pits after being involved in a crash during Sunday’s Monster Energy NASCAR Cup 
Series race at Atlanta Motor Speedway in Hampton, Ga. 


fourth at Atlanta, shared his thoughts 
on Twitter on Monday night by posting a 
video of pro bowler Pete Weber screaming 
“Who do you think you are? I am!” after 
winning his fifth U.S. Open title in 2012. 
Hamlin added his own message: “All the 
old drivers after Sunday.” 

A reply chided Hamlin that Elliott is 
the future, and “In a couple years you will 
be watching him win from your recliner,” 
the fan wrote. Hamlin didn’t back down. 
“Agree. But I won’t be on that recliner for 
some time,” he posted. 

This isn’t about jealousy, rather reality. 
The older drivers know their laps are limit¬ 
ed, but they aren’t going to simply go away. 
Experience matters and it’s going to take 
seat time for the newcomers to figure out 
how to contend on a weekly basis. 


Elliott, for example, is winless in the 
Cup Series but has seven runner-up fin¬ 
ishes. He’s still working on closing races. 
Kyle Larson was the same, and when he 
finally figured it out, he knocked out four 
wins last season and was a legitimate title 
contender. 

Harvick noted there’s going to be a bal¬ 
ance all season between the radically dif¬ 
ferent ends of the spectrum. The younger 
drivers may have better finishes this week¬ 
end at Las Vegas because the track is “a lit¬ 
tle calmer with things that you don’t have 
to have in your memory bank.” 

Clint Bowyer, who finished third behind 
teammate Harvick at Atlanta, believes 
there will be a better mix at Las Vegas be¬ 
cause “it’s qualifying laps every single lap, 
and those kids will show back up.” 


And when they do, there will be room 
for both new and old. Harvick, who has 
started the transition from race car driver 
to analyst with a radio show on Sirius and a 
recurring spot in Fox’s broadcasting line¬ 
up, understands its going to take everyone 
for NASCAR to go through these current 
growing pains. 

“We’re in a great spot in our sport be¬ 
cause we have these young guys that are 
fired up and can drive the car fast and have 
great stories and have ties to great family 
heritage,” he said. 

“The diversity from young to old is 
something that we haven’t had in a long 
time, and we’re going to corral everybody 
to make sure that they realize that we all 
need each other in order to make this sport 
what we all want it to be.” 


World Cup coaches briefed on video refs ahead of approval 



Thanassis Stavrakis/AP 


A giant screen reports an incident being investigated by VAR (Video 
Assistant Referee) during a Confederations Cup soccer match 
last year in Sochi, Russia. FIFA has briefed coaches on how video 
assistant referees will operate at the World Cup. 


By Rob Harris 

Associated Press 

SOCHI, Russia — FIFA briefed 
coaches on Wednesday on how 
video assistant referees should 
operate at this year’s World Cup. 

All that’s required now is of¬ 
ficial approval of VARs for the 
June 14-July 15 tournament in 
Russia. 

Although some trials have 
created additional confusion in 
recent European club games, 
soccer’s most significant adoption 
of technology is set to be formally 
voted into the laws of the game by 
a FIFA-led body on Saturday. 

Even ahead of the vote by the 
International Football Associa¬ 
tion Board, FIFA President Gi¬ 
anni Infantine has already said 
that VARs must be at the World 
Cup to eradicate errors on the 
game’s biggest stage. FIFA has 
also been searching for a spon¬ 
sor whose branding could appear 
when the video reviews are in 
action. 


And the governing body spent 
time during a a pre-World Cup 
workshop in Sochi this week to in¬ 
form coaches from the 32 teams 
how the procedure will work when 
referees seek guidance from the 
VAR or check replays themselves 
on a pitch-side monitor. 


“They have discussions (for 
VAR) to be approved in a couple 
of days, but it is obvious football 
cannot keep going with its eyes 
closed to the modern world and 
what is going on around us,” Iran 
coach Carlos Quieroz said. “VAR 
is just a baby. Football has more 


than 100 years (old). VAR was 
born five years ago. 

“In 10 years, 15 years every¬ 
thing will be much better. Look 
at tennis and other sports, no¬ 
body is arguing about a couple 
decisions in the game. The main 
thing for football it is simplicity 
and credibility.” 

Unease over the technology has 
largely centered on the lack of 
clarity for fans, coaches and tele¬ 
vision audiences over when and 
how decisions are reached using 
video review. 

“Making the correct decisions 
for everybody is something we all 
want,” England assistant manag¬ 
er Steve Holland said. “That obvi¬ 
ously has got to be done in as slick 
and efficient manner as possible. 
From the information we’ve been 
given today we have no reason to 
believe that won’t be the case.” 

Holland was in Russia last 
June for the Confederations Cup 
to experience the delays taken 
to reach decisions and the chaos 


over the lack of explanation from 
referees. 

“It’s fair to be said there were 
one or two issues that didn’t run 
100 percent smoothly,” Holland 
said. “But it’s a process and I am 
sure that they’ve learnt from that. 
I would anticipate that should be 
much further on if they do use the 
system (at the World Cup).” 

IFAB will review the result of 
live trials when it meets in Zurich 
on Saturday before approving the 
wording for VAR-related changes 
to the laws of soccer along with 
the official protocol. FIFA has 
half of the eight IFAB votes, with 
the four British home nations 
holding the others. Six votes are 
required to amend the laws. 

Referees were assisted for the 
first time by high-tech aids at a 
World Cup in 2014 when goal¬ 
line technology was used. That 
system sees a message instantly 
flash on referees’ watches saying 
only whether the ball crossed the 
line. 
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Around the league 

Vegas gambles with Tatar deal 

Expansion Golden Knights give up three high draft picks in return 



Mark J. Terrill/AP 


Kings goaltender Jonathan Quick, right, stops a shot by Vegas Golden Knights left wing Tomas Tatar 
during the third period of Monday’s game in Los Angeles. Vegas acquired Tatar at the trade deadline. 


By Simmi Buttar 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK 
f all the clubs that made 
deals before the NHL’s 
trade deadline, a sur¬ 
prise team took perhaps 
the biggest gamble. 

The expansion Vegas Golden 
Knights. 

They rolled the dice by trad¬ 
ing three high draft picks for Red 
Wings left wing Tomas Tatar. 

Vegas has set records for wins 
and points by a first-year team 
and is tied with Nashville atop the 
Western Conference at 87 points. 
Because of that, the Golden 
Knights were unexpected buyers 
at Monday’s deadline. General 
manager George McPhee said 
the move made sense because 
the picks are spread out over 
four drafts and Tatar is under 
team control through the 2020-21 
season. 

One high-profile player who 
didn’t get dealt was Ottawa Sena¬ 
tors star Erik Karlsson. The de¬ 
fenseman, who can become an 
unrestricted free agent after the 
2018-19 season, said he hopes to 
sign a new deal to stay in Ottawa. 
Talks on an extension can begin 
July 1. 

“I’ve been here for a long time,” 
he said before Ottawa’s game at 
Washington on Tuesday night. 
“I’ve made Ottawa my home and 
it’s always going to be my home.” 

In all, NHL teams made 18 
trades involving 37 players be¬ 
fore the deadline on Monday 
afternoon. 

Contending teams such as 
Tampa Bay, Nashville and Boston 
all gave up first-round draft picks 
for a chance to upgrade and make 
a run at the Stanley Cup. 

The Bruins made the first big 
move on Sunday when they ac¬ 
quired forward Rick Nash from 
the New York Rangers. Nash 
could be counted on for immedi¬ 
ate offensive help after the team 
announced Tuesday that top cen¬ 
ter and leading goal-scorer Pa¬ 
trice Bergeron is out a minimum 
of two weeks with a broken right 
foot. 

The Lightning, the Bruins’ rival 
in the Atlantic Division, also made 
a mqjor deal with the rebuilding 
Rangers. Tampa Bay acquired 
defenseman Ryan McDonagh and 
forward J.T. Miller for Vladimir 
Namestnikov, two prospects and 
two high draft picks. McDonagh 
and Miller will join former New 
York teammates Anton Stralman, 
Ryan Callahan and Dan Girardi 
with Tampa Bay. 

The Rangers will now focus on 
their rebuild. They have three 
first-round picks, two second- 
round picks, two third-round 
picks, a fourth, a fifth and a sixth 
for a total of 10 picks in the June 
draft. 


In the Western Conference, 
the Predators, trying to return to 
the Stanley Cup Final, acquired 
Ryan Hartman from the Central 
Division-rival Blackhawks for 
a prospect and two draft picks. 
The price was considered steep 
for Hartman, who had eight goals 
and 25 points and will be a re¬ 


stricted free agent at the end of 
the season. 

Hartman paid immediate 
dividends, though, scoring the 
winning goal with a minute left 
Tuesday night in a 6-5 victory 
over second-place Winnipeg. 

“I’m going to a team that has a 
real chance this year,” Hartman 


said Monday. “They made it all 
the way to the finals last year and 
made a really good run. I’m just 
excited to get down there and to 
get playing.” 

Winnipeg, four points behind 
the Predators, also made a deal 
with a division rival when the 
Jets acquired forward Paul Stast- 
ny from the St. Louis Blues. The 
current Jets have never won a 
playoff game, but have a deep and 
talented roster capable of making 
a serious playoff run this spring. 

“When I first caught wind of 
that it was a possibility, even 
just the possibility was really 
exciting,” Jets forward Blake 
Wheeler said after the deal was 
announced. 

“I think what he brings to our 
team is something that will be re¬ 
ally helpful for us, plug a number 
of holes.” 

The move was surprising for 
St. Louis, which despite entering 
the deadline on a six-game losing 
streak, began Tuesday only one 
point out of a playoff spot. 

Game of the week 

Toronto at Washington at the 
Navy-Marine Corps Memorial 
Stadium in Annapolis, Md., on 
Saturday night. The teams played 
an entertaining first-round play¬ 
off series last year. Capitals su¬ 
perstar Alex Ovechkin is closing 
in on 600 career goals. Maple 
Leafs center Auston Matthews is 
expected to miss the game with 
an injury. 

AP Hockey Writer John Wawrow in 
Buffalo, New York, AP Sports Writer 
Dan Gelston in Philadelphia and the 
Canadian Press contributed. 



Tom Gannam/AP 


The St. Louis Blues traded Paul Stastny, above, to the Winnipeg Jets 
for forward Erik Foley and two draft picks. 



Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 

Atlantic Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

iBay 64 43 17 4 90 228 172 


Florida 

Detroit 

Montreal 

Ottawa 

Buffalo 


39 20 

61 38 15 8 

60 29 25 6 

63 26 27 10 

63 24 29 10 

62 21 31 10 

64 20 33 11 


Metropoiitan Division 


85 218 185 
84 199 153 
64 178 195 
62 166 185 
58 160 195 
52 168 219 
51 153 207 


Pittsburgh 64 36 24 

New Jersey 63 33 22 o 

Columbus 63 32 26 5 

Carolina 63 27 25 11 

N.Y. Islanders 64 29 28 “ 


76 208 190 
74 188 190 
69 168 175 
65 167 193 
65 208 228 
6 62 183 206 


Western Conference 


Winnipeg 

Minnesota 

Dallas 

St. Louis 

Colorado 

Chicago 


Central Division 

GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

62 39 14 9 87 202 160 


63 37 17 . 

63 36 20 7 

63 36 23 4 

65 35 26 4 

63 34 24 5 

63 27 28 8 

Pacific Division 


63 


17 


83 213 170 
79 196 177 

76 186 164 

74 178 173 

73 195 188 
62 178 179 

87 218 173 

77 187 178 

75 184 158 

74 176 178 
73 184 192 
58 179 209 
56 173 210 
46 148 205 

point 


San Jose 64 34 21 

Los Angeles 64 35 24 5 

Anaheim 64 31 21 12 

Calgary 65 32 24 9 

Edmonton 63 27 32 4 

Vancouver 64 24 32 8 

Arizona 62 18 34 10 

Note: Two points for a w ,__ 

for overtime loss. Top three teams 
each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 

Tuesday’s games 
Washington 3, Ottawa 2 
New Jersey 3, Pittsburgh 2 
Boston 4, Carolina 3, OT 
Florida 3, Toronto 2, OT 
Nashville 6, Winnipeg 5 
Minnesota 8, St. Louis 3 
Dallas 2, Calgary 0 
San Jose 5, Edmonton 2 
Los Angeles 4, Vegas 1 

Wednesday’s games 
Buffalo 2, Tampa Bay 1, OT 
Montreal 3, N.Y. Islanders 1 
St. Louis 2, Detroit 1 
Colorado 5, Calgary 2 
N.Y. Rangers 6, Vancouver 5, OT 
Thursday’s games 
Carolina at Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh at Boston 
New Jersey at Florida 
Tampa Bay at Dallas 
Nashville at Edmonton 
Minnesota at Arizona 
Chicago at San Jose 
Columbus at Los Angeles 
Friday’s games 
Montreal at N.Y. Islanders 
New Jersey at Carolina 
Buffalo at Florida 
Detroit at Winnipeg 
Minnesota at Colorado 
N.Y. Rangers at Calgary 
Ottawa at Vegas 
Nashville at Vancouver 
Columbus at Anaheim 

Saturday’s games 
Philadelphia at Tampa Bay 
St. Louis at Dallas 
Chicago at Los Angeles 
Montreal at Boston 
N.Y. Islanders at Pittsburgh 
Ottawa at Arizona 

Toronto vs. Washington at Annapolis, Md. 
N.Y. Rangers at Edmonton 
Sunday’s games 
Nashville at Colorado 
Philadelphia at Florida 
Chicago at Anaheim 
Vegas at New Jersey 
Detroit at Minnesota 
Winnipeg at Carolina 
Columbus at San Jose 

Leaders 

Goal scoring 

Name, Team GP G 

Alex Ovechkin, Washington 64 39 

Evgeni Malkin, Pittsburgh 60 36 

William Karlsson, Vegas 63 34 

Nikita Kucherov, Tampa Bay 63 33 

Eric Staal, Minnesota 63 33 

Tyler Seguin, Dallas 63 32 

Patrik Laine, Winnipeg 63 31 

Anders Lee, N.Y. Islanders 64 30 

John Tavares, N.Y. Islanders 64 30 

Brock Boeser, Vancouver 60 29 

Sean Couturier, Philadelphia 63 29 

Nathan MacKinnon, Colorado 55 29 

Sean Monahan, Calgary 64 29 

Auston Matthews, Toronto 53 28 

Connor McDavid, Edmonton 63 28 

Patrice Bergeron, Boston 55 27 

Taylor Hall, New Jersey 58 27 

Anze Kopitar, Los Angeles 64 27 

Plus/Minus 

Name, Team GP +/- 

William Karlsson, Vegas 63 37 

Reilly Smith, Vegas 63 32 

Jonathan Marchessault, Vegas 60 30 

Brad Marchand, Boston 48 29 

Sean Couturier, Philadelphia 63 27 

Patrice Bergeron, Boston 55 26 

Zdeno Chara, Boston 61 26 

Yanni Gourde, Tampa Bay 64 26 

Charlie McAvoy, Boston 57 26 

Victor Hedman, Tampa Bay 59 25 

Josh Manson, Anaheim 64 24 

Radek Faksa, Dallas 62 23 

Auston Matthews, Toronto 53 23 

Anton Stralman, Tampa Bay 62 23 

Dustin Brown, Los Angeles 63 22 

Patrik Nemeth, Colorado 49 22 

Jonas Brodin, Minnesota 54 21 
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Broncos will pursue Cousins 


Denver Broncos general manager John Elway indicated that the team 
would look to answer its quarterback question through free agency 
on Wednesday in comments to reporters at the NFL combine. That 
likely means tai^eting the Washington Redskins’ Kirk Cousins, who 
figures to command more than the record $27.5 million that Jimmy 
Garoppolo will receive in his new deal with the San Francisco 49ers. 


First-year Detroit Lions head coach Matt Patricia speaks during a 
press conference at the NFL scouting combine on Wednesday in 
Indianapolis. It’s Patricia’s first year at the combine as a head coach 
after spending the last five seasons as defensive coordinator for the 
New England Patriots under Bill Belichick. 

Combine: Coaches, 
GMs get chance to take 
closer look at prospects 


FROM BACK PAGE 

Then there was Andy Reid, in 
the midst of another mgjor ros¬ 
ter shakeup, and his protege, 
Doug Pederson, still basking in 
Philadelphia’s first Super Bowl 
triumph in just his second season 
as coach of the Eagles. 

All are gathering this week 
in Indianapolis hoping to better 
their chances of winning in 2018. 

Top college prospects, includ¬ 
ing a group of quarterbacks that 
could produce five first-round 
draft picks, will spend four days 
getting poked and prodded, test¬ 
ed and timed. 

GMs and coaches will pepper 
them with questions either in 
formal 15-minute interviews or 
during a mixed zone after their 
physical assessments. 

“It’s a chance to get to know 
these guys, to know exactly what 
you’re getting when they come 
into the building,” said new 
Texans general manager Brian 
Gaine. 

He said their athleticism and 
acumen are already well-known, 
and they’ll flash their strength, 
speed and swiftness this week at 
Lucas Oil Stadium. 

What the GMs and coaches 
want to do is get a look under the 
hood. 

“We’d like to talk about football 
as much as we can, but we need 
to know everything we can to find 
out about these players,” Gaine 
said. “So when they come into our 
building (we know) that they’re a 
good fit for us in the locker room, 
in the weight room, in the train¬ 
ing room, in the meeting rooms, 
out on the practice field.” 

After this week, teams will re¬ 
treat to their headquarters and 
begin preparing for the annual 
flood of free agents that will hit 
the market in mid-March. 

NFL.com reported this week 
that teams will soon receive in¬ 
game player-tracking data on 
every NFL player in the league. 


something that could change the 
way they scout opponents and 
evaluate free agents. 

The league has gathered the 
data since 2014 through sensors 
in players’ shoulder pads. Until 
now, teams only had data on their 
own players. 

Some teams have embraced the 
new tools more than others. 

“Are you talking about the ana¬ 
lytics, the GPS, all the modern 
technology?” Gruden said. “Man, 
I’m trying to throw the game back 
to 1998. 

“So, I’m not going to rely on 
GPSs and all the modern technol¬ 
ogy. I will certainly have some 
people that are professional that 
can help me from that regard. 
But I still think doing things the 
old-fashioned way is a good way, 
and we’re going to try to lean the 
needle that way a little bit.” 

Also meeting in Indianapolis 
this week is the league’s compe¬ 
tition committee, which is look¬ 
ing into fixing the catch rule, 
something commissioner Roger 
Goodell said was his top offsea¬ 
son priority. 

The committee is also ponder¬ 
ing whether to change the defen¬ 
sive pass interference rule from a 
spot foul into a 15-yard infraction 
as it is in college. 

Broncos coach Vance Joseph 
dismissed that possibility be¬ 
cause of the harm it could cause 
to a league that just gave us a 
thrilling Super Bowl featuring 
1,151 yards of offense, more than 
any NFL game ever played. 

“The DPI rule’s not going to 
change, guys. That’s nice media 
talk,” Joseph said. “The catch 
rule? It has to clear up what’s 
an actual catch and what’s not a 
catch. But the DPI rule’s not going 
to change. It’s a fun game. We like 
to see points being scored. If that 
rule changes, there’s going to be 
a lot of defensive backs grabbing 
and pulling guys, so that won’t 
change.” 


Denver GM Elway stresses 
he will look at ‘anybody that 
won’t be under contract’ 

By Arnie Stapleton 

Associated Press 

INDIANAPOLIS — John 
Elway is giving his clearest indi¬ 
cation yet that he’s going to pur¬ 
sue Kirk Cousins, the prize of this 
year’s free-agent quarterbacks. 

“We’re going to explore all 
options in free agency and see 
where that goes,” Elway said 
Wednesday at the NFL combine. 
“Obviously we’ve got the fifth 
pick in the draft, too. That will 
all play into it. We’ll continue to 
look at all of the options out there 
when it comes to quarterback.” 

The Denver Broncos general 
manager stressed that he’ll look 
at “anybody that won’t be under 
contract.” 

With the Washington Redskins 
moving on to Alex Smith, whom 
they’ve agreed to acquire from 
Kansas City, that group of free 
agents would include Cousins, 
who figures to command more 
than the record $27.5 million that 
Jimmy Garoppolo will receive in 
his new deal with the San Fran¬ 
cisco 49ers. 

Elway said he’s confident the 
team could absorb a big free- 
agent contract under the sal¬ 
ary cap, revealed the Broncos 
are considering moving Ronald 
Leary back to left guard and in¬ 
dicated highly paid receivers De- 
maryius Thomas and Emmanuel 
Sanders aren’t going anywhere. 

“Yes, the plan is to have them 
back,” Elway said. 

That means Elway will pick 
up Thomas’ $4 million bonus in 
March, which will keep the last 
two years of the wide receiver’s 
contract in place. 

“That is the plan, yes.” 

The returns of tight end Jake 
Butt and slot receiver Carlos 
Henderson, who spent their rook¬ 


ie years on IR last season, could 
help bolster the Broncos’ offense, 
as well. 

Elway has been stung by the 
draft selections of Brock Oswei- 
ler and Paxton Lynch, but he hit 
the jackpot six years ago when he 
landed Peyton Manning. 

The Broncos have missed the 
playoffs each of the two seasons 
after Manning retired, including 
a 5-11 season last year when they 
cycled through quarterbacks 
Trevor Siemian, Osweiler and 
Lynch twice. 

Elway said he’s eager to see the 
promising class of college quar¬ 
terbacks this week that features 


Baker Mayfield, Josh Allen, Sam 
Darnold, Josh Rosen, Lamar 
Jackson and Mason Rudolph. 

“There is a possibility of some 
really good quarterbacks coming 
out of this draft,” Elway said. 

Elway got burned two years 
ago when he moved up to take 
Lynch with the 26th overall pick 
only to watch him founder on 
the sideline most of the past two 
seasons. 

“Believe me. I’m not done 
swinging and missing,” Elway 
said with a laugh. “Misses don’t 
bother me. We just have to figure 
out a way to get it right. That is 
what we are working on.” 


Hall of Fame QB Kelly: Tests 
show return of oral cancer 


Associated Press 

BUFFALO, N.Y. — Buffalo Bills Hall of Fame 
quarterback Jim Kelly has once again been diag¬ 
nosed with oral cancer. 

Kelly released a statement Thursday through his 
publicist saying he is “shocked 
and deeply saddened” by the 
news, and vows to once again 
fight to overcome the disease. 

He did not go into specifics on 
the diagnoses except to say the 
cancer was discovered follow¬ 
ing a test. 

“As our family has faced 
many trials and triumphs 
throughout the years, you have 
blessed us with your prayers. 

We are asking for those prayers 
once again,” Kelly said. “With 
all of you by my side, we will fight and win this bat¬ 
tle together.” 

Kelly then closed his statement by saying: “Stay¬ 
ing ‘Kelly Tough’ and trusting God will carry us 


through this difficult time.” 

The diagnosis comes a few weeks after Kelly cel¬ 
ebrated his 58th birthday. 

Kelly had been cancer-free since September 2014, 
but had been required to undergo follow-up testing 
every six months. 

Kelly was first diagnosed with squamous cell car¬ 
cinoma, which led to him having surgery to have a 
portion of his upper jaw removed in June 2013. 

Follow-up tests nine months later showed the 
cancer in his sinus, which led to radiation and che¬ 
motherapy treatments. Kelly lost 70 pounds while 
being treated. 

The effects of the cancer and treatments led to 
Kelly having trouble speaking. He could also no lon¬ 
ger produce saliva and had lost the sense of taste. 

“Jim is a tough and courageous man, and we know 
he will fight this battle with strength and determi¬ 
nation,” the Bills said in a statement released by 
the team. “The Buffalo Bills will support the Kelly 
family during this trying time, and we ask our fans 
to pray for the family, as Jim begins the treatment 
process and the road to recovery.” 
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Rick Bowmer/AP 

Gonzaga guard Silas Melson reacts after dunking against BYU on 
Saturday. Gonzaga is considering leaving the West Coast Conference 
and joining the Mountain West. 


Mountain West, 
Gonzaga in talks 

One of nation’s top mid-major programs in 
‘exploratory’ phase with bigger conference 


By John Marshall 

Associated Press 

The Mountain West Confer¬ 
ence could get a big addition, pos¬ 
sibly next season. 

Mountain West Commissioner 
Craig Thompson said he has spo¬ 
ken with six university presidents 
or athletic directors since August 
about joining the conference. 

The only school Thompson 
identified was Gonzaga, one of the 
nation’s top mid-m^or programs. 
Thompson said Gonzaga athletic 
director Mike Roth reached out 
to him last fall and that he’s spo¬ 
ken with coach Mark Few about 
the possibility of the Zags leaving 
the West Coast Conference for 
the MWC. 

The talks were first reported 
by the San Diego Union-Tribune. 

“Exploratory. I think that’s 
the best description,” Thompson 
said Wednesday night. “If there’s 
something that helps us or makes 
us grow stronger, why wouldn’t 
we look into it a little bit? We 
haven’t gotten real detailed or in 
depth in any conversations. We’re 
just trying to understand what 
are you looking for as a university 
and they’re asking what are your 
future goals and ambitions as a 
conference.” 

Gonzaga has dominated the 
WCC, winning 17 regular-sea¬ 
son championships and 14 tour¬ 
nament titles since Few became 
coach in 1999. The Zags reached 
the NCAA title game a year ago. 


losing to North Carolina. 

A move to a larger conference 
would boost the competition Gon¬ 
zaga faces during the conference 
season and help with seeding 
in the NCAA Tournament. No. 
11 Wichita State made a similar 
move last year, leaving the Mis¬ 
souri Valley Conference for the 
American Athletic Conference. 

Adding the Zags would be a 
huge boost to the Mountain West 
as well. 

Once one of the nation’s top 
basketball conferences, the 
Mountain West has weakened 
some through realignments and 
traditional powers like UNLV, 
New Mexico and San Diego State 
falling off recently. 

The Mountain West at one point 
was the highest-rated conference 
in the nation and got five teams 
through to the NCAA Tourna¬ 
ment. The conference was a one- 
bid league each of the past two 
seasons and could be again this 
year unless Boise State finds a 
way to get in. 

“We’ve fallen a little short the 
past couple years with just one 
bid, but historically over 19 years 
we’ve been a multi-bid league,” 
Thompson said. “We play Gon¬ 
zaga in sports other than basket¬ 
ball, but it’s Western-based, it’s in 
a part of the country geographi¬ 
cally that we look into. And this 
is a really easy one to explore be¬ 
cause we only have 11 basketball 
schools.” 


Izzo says ‘it’s time’ Spartans 
talk only about basketball 


By Larry Lage 
Associated Press 

EAST LANSING, Mich. — Tom Izzo insists he 
and his players will only talk about basketball dur¬ 
ing the Big Ten and NCAA Tournaments. 

“It’s time,” Izzo said Wednesday night. 

No. 2 Michigan State will be the top-seeded team 
at the conference tournament, starting Friday after¬ 
noon against the winner of the Maryland-Wisconsin 
game. After having next week off, the Spartans will 
try to win the school’s third national title and second 
with its Hall of Fame coach. 

“This has been a special group,” Izzo said. “And 
they deserve to really make as good of a run as they 
can make without any distractions.” 

Michigan State has been facing a crisis over how it 
handled allegations against disgraced former sports 
doctor Larry Nassar, who was sentenced to decades 
in prison for sexually abusing many young women 
and girls. That led to the school president resigning 
and the athletic director, one of Izzo’s best friends, 
retiring in the wake of the scandal. 

“We’re going to work our tail off to help the healing 
process both in the university and in this commu¬ 
nity that we love so dearly,” Izzo said. “Our players 
are committed to that. I’m committed to that.” 

An ESPN report also stirred both the basketball 
and football programs, questioning how Izzo and 
Mark Dantonio have dealt with allegations against 
their players. 

“As far as these allegations. I’m just going to tell 
you that I feel very comfortable that we’ve emphati¬ 
cally cooperated with everybody on every search,” 
said Izzo, who declined to dispute anything ESPN 
reported about his program. “Everything we’ve 
done, I think we’ve appropriately handled it exactly 
the way we were supposed to handle it.” 

And last week, Yahoo! Sports published expense 
reports listing a $70 lunch with Miles Bridges’ par¬ 
ents and a $400 cash advance to his mother. The 
school denied the allegations in the report, but later 
announced its compliance office discovered an 
NCAA violation because Bridges’ family had din¬ 
ner with an agent last winter without his knowledge. 
That finding made the sophomore star ineligible 
briefly before the NCAA reinstated him. Bridges 
had to donate $40 to a charity of his choice as a con¬ 
dition of the reinstatement process. 

“I expect him the rest of the year,” Izzo said. 

Bridges, looking rattled from the turmoil, missed 
12 of 15 shots in Sunday’s win at Wisconsin that 
sealed an outright Big Ten title and top seeding this 
week in New York. 

The All-Big Ten and preseason All-America play- 


By John Marshall 

Associated Press 

PHOENIX — A decision on coach Sean Miller’s 
future at Arizona could come soon. 

The Arizona Board of Regents has scheduled a 
special meeting on Thursday to get legal advice and 
discuss the men’s basketball program at Arizona 
and Miller’s contract. 

The meeting, announced Wednesday, could lead 
to the resolution of Miller’s status, which been in 
limbo since Friday. That’s when ESPN reported fed¬ 
eral investigators recorded him on a wiretap talk¬ 
ing about a $100,000 payout involving star freshman 
Deandre Ayton. 

Ayton and his family have denied the player re¬ 
ceived any money to attend Arizona. 

Miller did not coach the Wildcats against Oregon 
on Saturday, issuing a statement saying he thought 
it was in the best interest of the program. Miller also 
said in his statement that he’s confident he will be 
vindicated, but has not coached the team at practice 
this week. Associate head coach Lorenzo Romar has 
led the team while Miller has been out. 

The Board of Regents’ Thursday’s meeting will 
be closed to the public, which is standard when per¬ 
sonnel matters are discussed. 



Andy Manis/AP 


Michigan State coach Tom Izzo smiles during the 
first half of Sunday’s game against Wisconsin. Izzo 
said his team will talk only about the basketball 
tournaments so they can “make as good of a run 
as they can make without any distractions.” 

er and his teammates are motivated to pick up an¬ 
other title on Sunday, an accomplishment that would 
likely seal a spot for the Spartans to open the NCAA 
Tournament in Detroit as a high seed. 

“We want to show how dominant we are,” Bridg¬ 
es said. “And myself, I really want to put these two 
games behind me and get going.” 

Even though a lot has swirled around the Spar¬ 
tans, they’ve won 12 straight since losing Jan. 13 at 
home to rival Michigan. 

“It’s been tough on us,” Bridges acknowledged. 
“But we’ve found a way to win so that just shows 
how tough this team is and how tough our coaching 
staff is.” 

Izzo said he owes it to his players and assis¬ 
tants to shield them from answering off-the-court 
questions. 

“We’re going to focus in because it’s been a lot of 
distractions,” he said. “I tried to do it as best I could 
do it for all of you. Never cut off our locker room 
or anything else. But now, it’s going to be basketball 
time. These players, this staff, deserve to focus in 
on basketball. That’s what we’re going to do and 
see if we can make this incredible year even more 
special.” 

contract 



Rick Scuteri/AP 


Arizona coach Sean Miller’s status has been in 
limbo since Friday. The Arizona Board of Regents 
was scheduied to hold a special meeting on 
Thursday to discuss Miller’s contract. 

The board will not vote to fire Miller since the 
contract is between him and the university presi¬ 
dent. But in examining legal questions and discuss¬ 
ing Miller’s contract, the board could be starting the 
process for university President Robert C. Robbins 
to fire Miller. 


Arizona to discuss Miller’s 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


Conference tournament scoreboard 


First Round 
Saturday, March 3 

UMass Lowell atUMBC 
New Hampshire at Hartford 
Maine at Vermont 
Stony Brook at Albany. 

Semifinals 
Tuesday, March 6 
Lowest seed at highest seed 
Third seed at second seed 

Championship 
Saturday, March 10 
Semifinal winners 

Atlantic Sun Conference 
First Round 
Monday, Feb. 26 


Jacksonville 87, Kennesaw State 68 
North Florida 80, NJIT76 
Lipscomb 89, Stetson 73 

Semifinals 
Thursday, March 1 

Florida Gulf Coast vs. North Florida 
Lipscomb vs. Jacksonville 

Championship 
Sunday, March 4 


Tuesday Feb. 27 

Longwood 68, High Point 55 
Charleston Southern 68, Presbyterian 51 

At Asheville, N.C. 

Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 1 

Radford vs. Longwood 
Winthrop vs. Gardner-Webb 
UNC Asheville vs. Charleston Southern 
Campbell vs. Liberty 

Semifinals 
Friday, March 2 

Radford/Longwood vs. Winthrop/Gard- 
ner-Webb 

UNC Asheville/Charleston Southern 
winner vs. Campbell/Liberty 

Championship 


Championship 
Higher-Seeded School 
Sunday, March 4 


At New York 
First Round 
Wednesday, Feb. 28 

Iowa 96, Illinois 87 
Rutgers 65, Minnesota 54 

Second Round 
Thursday, March 1 

Maryland vs. Wisconsin 
Michigan vs. Iowa 
Penn State vs. Northwestern 
Indiana vs. Rutgers 

Quarterfinals 
Friday, March 2 

Michigan St. vs. Maryland/Wisconsin 
Nebraska vs. Michigan/Iowa 
Ohio St. vs. Penn State/Northwestern 
Purdue vs. Indiana/Rutgers 

Semifinals 
Saturday, March 3 

Michigan State/Maryland/Wisconsin 
vs. Nebraska/Michigan/Iowa 

Ohio St./Penn St./Northwestern vs. 
Purdue/Indiana/Rutgers winner 

Championship 
Sunday, March 4 
Semifinal winners 

Colonial Athletic Association 
At North Charleston, S.C. 

First Round 
Saturday, March 3 
Drexel vs. James Madison 
Delaware vs. Elon 

Quarterfinals 
Sunday, March 4 

College of Charleston vs. Drexel-James 
Madison winner 

William & Mary vs. Towson. 
Northeastern vs. Delaware/Elon 
Hofstra vs. UNC Wilmington 
Semifinals 
Monday, March 5 

College of Charleston—Drexel-James 
Madison winner vs. William & Mary-Tow- 
son winner 

Northeastern/Delaware/Elon vs. Hofs- 
tra/UNC Wilmington 

Championship 
Tuesday, March 6 
Semifinal winners 

Horizon League 
At Detroit 
First Round 
Friday, March 2 
Green Bay vs. Detroit 
Cieveland State vs. Youngstown State 
Second Round 
Saturday, March 3 
Wright State vs. Green Bay/Detroit 
Northern Kentucky vs. Cleveiand State/ 
Youngstown State 

Third Round 
Sunday, March 4 
UlC vs. Milwaukee 
Oakland vs. lUPUl 

Semifinals 
Monday, March 5 

Northern Kentucky/Cleveland State- 
Youngstown State vs. Oakland-IUPUl 
Wright State/Green Bay/Detroit vs. 
UlC-MMwaukee winner 

Championship 
Tuesday, March 6 
Semifinal winners 
Metro Atlantic Athletic Conference 
At Albany, N.Y. 

First Round 
Thursday, March 1 
Monmouth vs. Saint Peter’s 
Quinnipiac vs. Siena 
Fairfield vs. Marist 

Quarterfinals 
Friday, March 2 

Rider vs. Monmouth/Saint Peter’s 
Canisius vs. Quinnipiac/Siena/ 

Saturday, March 3 

Niagara vs. Fairfield/Marist 
Iona vs. Manhattan 

Semifinals 
Sunday, March 4 

Rider/Monmouth/Saint Peter’s vs. 
lona/Manhattan 


Canisius/Ouinnipiac/Siena vs. Niaga- 
ra/Fairfield/Marist 

Championship 
Monday, March 5 
Semifinal winners 

Missouri Valley Conference 
At St. Louis 
First Round 
Thursday, March 1 
Evansville vs. Northern Illinois 
Missouri State vs. Valparaiso 
Quarterfinals 
Fnday, March 2 

Lo|;ola of Chicago vs. Evansville/North- 
Drake vs. Bradley 

Southern Illinois vs. Missouri State/ 
Valparaiso 

Illinois State vs. Indiana State 

Semifinals 
Saturday, March 3 

Loyola of Chicago/Evansville/Northern 
Illinois vs. Drake/Bradley 

Southern Illinois/Missouri State/Val¬ 
paraiso vs. Illinois State/Indiana State 

Championship 
Sunday, March 4 

Semifinal winners 

Northeast Conference 
At Higher-Seeded Schools 
First Round 
Wednesday, Feb. 28 
Wagner 73, CCSU 61 
Robert Morris 60, Mount St. Mary’s 56 
Fairleigh Dickinson 84, St. Francis (Pa.) 
'5 

LIU Brooklyn 73, St. Francis (N.Y.) 50 
Semifinals 
Saturday, March 3 
Robert Morris at Wagner 
Fairleigh Dickinson at LIU Brooklyn 
Championship 
Tuesday, March 6 
Semifinal winners 

Qhio Valley Conference 
At Evansville, Ind. 

First Round 
Wednesday, Feb. 28 
Tennessee Tech 60, SlU Edwardsville 51 
Tennessee State 73, Eastern Illinois 71 
Second Round 
Thursday, March 1 

Jacksonville State vs. Tennessee Tech 
Austin Peay vs. Tennessee State 

Semifinals 
Friday, March 2 

Murray State vs. Jacksonville State/ 
Tennessee Tech 

Belmont vs. Austin Peay/Tenn. State 

Championship 
Saturday, March 3 

Semifinal winners 

Patriot League 
At Higher-Seeded Schools 
First Round 
Tuesday, Feb. 27 

Loyola (Md.) 82, Army 79 
Lafayette 93, American 86 

Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 1 

Loyola (Md.) at Bucknell 
Lafayette at Colgate 
Navy vs. Holy Cross 
Lehigh vs. Boston University 

Semifinals 
Sunday, March 4 

Bucknell/Loyola (Md.) vs. Lehigh/Bos¬ 
ton University 

Colgate/Lafayette vs. Navy/Holy Cross 

Championship 
Wednescfay, March 7 
Semifinal winners 

Southern Conference 
At Asheville, N.C. 

First Round 
Friday, March 2 
The Citadel vs. VMI 
Samford vs. Chattanooga 
Quarterfinals 
Saturday, March 3 
UNC Greensboro vs. The Citadel-VMI 
Mercer vs. Wofford 
ETSU vs. Samford/Chattanooga 
Furman vs. Western Carolina 
Semifinals 
Sunday, March 4 

UNC Greensboro/The Citadel/VMI vs. 
Mercer/Wofford 

ETSU/Samford/Chattanooga vs. Fur¬ 
man/Western Carolina 

Championship 
Monday, March 5 
Semifinal winners 

Summit League 
At Sioux Falls, S.D. 

First Round 
Saturday, March 3 
South Dakota St. vs. Western Illinois 
South Dakota vs. Omaha 
Sunday, March 4 

Fort Wayne vs. North Dakota State 
Denver vs. Oral Roberts 

Semifinals 
Monday, March 5 

South Dakota State/Western Illinois vs. 
Fort Wayne/North Dakota State 

South Dakota/Omaha vs. Denver/Oral 
Roberts 


Championship 
Tuesday, March 6 


Semifinal winners 

West Coast Conference 
At Las Vegas 
First Round 
Friday, March 2 

Loyola Marymount vs. Portland 
Santa Clara vs. Pepperdine 
Quarterfinals 
Saturday, March 3 
BYU vs. San Diego 
San Francisco vs. Pacific 
Gonzaga vs. Loyola Marymount/Port- 

Saint Mary’s vs. Santa Clara/Pepperdine 

Semifinals 
Monday, March S 

Gonzaga/Loyola Marymount/Portland 
vs. San Francisco/Pacific 

Saint Mary’s/Santa Clara/Pepperdine 
vs. BYU/San Diego 

Championship 
Tuesday, March 6 

Semifinal winners 



Erin Nelson, The Tuscaloosa News/AP 

Alabama guard Dazon Ingram (12) is fouled by Arkansas forward Arlando Cook during the first half 
Saturday in Tuscaloosa, Ala. Alabama is mired in a four-game losing streak as the season winds down. 


Troubled Tide 


Four-game skid leaves Alabama fighting for NCAA bid 


I’m going to go and get in front of the 
video at some point and figure out what’s 
wrong with our team, f 

Avery Johnson 

Alabama basketball coach 


By John Zenor 

Associated Press 

TUSCALOOSA, Ala. — Ala¬ 
bama’s once-flourishing NCAA 
Tournament hopes lately have 
taken quite a beating. 

A four-game losing streak has 
left coach Avery Johnson and the 
Crimson Tide (17-13, 8-9 South¬ 
eastern Conference) urgently 
trying to find a way to salvage the 
program’s first NCAA bid since 
2012. 

Johnson is still striking a posi¬ 
tive tone for a team that just a 
few weeks ago was celebrat¬ 
ing a 28-point romp over No. 16 
Tennessee. 

“I’m not throwing a chair. I’m 
not punching a hole in the wall,” 
he said after Tuesday night’s 73- 
52 loss to Florida. “I’m going to 
go and get in front of the video at 
some point and figure out what’s 
wrong with our team. Other 
teams have survived four-game 
losing streaks. 

“The season is not over. We 
have a lot of season left. We’ve 
just got to figure out how to put 
the pieces together and that’s my 
job.” 

The problems started follow¬ 
ing a high point for a team led 
by freshman point guard Collin 
Sexton. Alabama looked awfully 
strong after routing the Volun¬ 
teers 78-50 and handling LSU 
80-65. 

Since then, the team has 
dropped two straight at Coleman 
Coliseum and fallen by double 
digits on the road against Ken¬ 
tucky and No. 14 Auburn . 

Now, the Tide needs a strong 


finish heading into the regular 
season finale Saturday at Texas 
A&M and the SEC Tournament 
to feel confident about its chances 
for a tourney bid. 

Alabama was 57th in the 
NCAA’s RPI after the Florida 
game and has been afflicted by 
inconsistency even before the 
current skid. 

“We’re trying to build our re¬ 
sume so that we can eventually 
make it to the tournament and try 
to have a chance to get some ex¬ 
periences that some of these other 
teams like Arkansas and Florida 
have,” Johnson said. “We’re not 
there yet. 

“Even as disappointed as we 
are, or as dejected as we are, 
you’ve got to pick yourselves up 
and get ready to go back to work 
because nobody feels sorry for 
you in this league. This league is 
that good. Nobody feels sorry for 
you.” 

The Tide had plenty of reason 
for optimism coming into the sea¬ 
son, and coming into February for 
that matter. Alabama had beaten 
five straight Top 25 teams before 
falling at rival Auburn. 

Johnson, who led Alabama to 
the NIT in each of his first two 
seasons, landed the program’s 


highest rated recruiting class 
and had most of his key players 
returning. Sexton is projected as 
a potential NBA lottery pick and 
has lived up to his billing. 

Fellow freshman John Petty 
is the team’s top 3-point shooter 
and Herbert Jones leads the Tide 
in steals. Jones’s status for the 
Texas A&M game is unclear after 
Johnson said he sustained a head 
injury against Florida. 

Center Donta Hall has domi¬ 
nated at times and is a 74-percent 
shooter from the field. But has 
made only 2 of 7 shots for seven 
combined points the past two 
games. 

“Obviously he needs to get open, 
but we’ve got to do a better job of 
getting him the ball,” Johnson 
said. “When he’s shooting such a 
high percentage, I don’t care if it 
is on dunks or jump hooks, we’ve 
got to figure out a way to get him 
the ball more inside.” 

Forward Daniel Giddens 
doesn’t claim to have all the an¬ 
swers but he knows well the time¬ 
table Alabama is facing. 

“We need to find our mojo and 
get it back, that’s all I can tell 
you,” Giddens said. “We have a 
lot to improve on and we have to 
do it fast.” 
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Tampa Bay rejects notion of tanking 


Rays instead prefer 
to eye bright future 

By Fred Goodall 

Associated Press 

PORT CHARLOTTE, Fla. 

A month before opening day, the 
Tampa Bay Rays reject the notion 
they’re tanking this season. 

, Minus Evan Longoria and other 
familiar names, the budget-minded team 
likely will have one of the lowest payrolls 
in baseball again this year. But club man¬ 
agement insists its concerted effort to trim 
salary and bolster a talent-rich farm sys¬ 
tem are not a sign of giving up on 2018. 

Nor does it send mixed signals to fans, 
local businesses and government officials 
at a time when the club is seeking support 
to build a new stadium, principal owner 
Stuart Sternberg said during a visit to 
spring training this week. 

The franchise has played home games at 
Tropicana Field in St. Petersburg since the 
team’s inception in 1998. 

Earlier this month, the team identified a 
site in Tampa’s Ybor City neighborhood as 
the preferred location for a new home. 

“I don’t tie the two together. We’re going 
to do what’s in the best interest of the or¬ 
ganization. That means we’re going to give 
this team the best opportunity to compete, 
year in and year out,” Sternberg said. 

“How that plays into a new ballpark or 
any other factors — while meaningful, I 
have to separate because our first, second, 
third and primary job is to put a competi¬ 
tive team out here... to be competitive con¬ 
sistently,” the owner added. “We have done 
that. We are going to continue to do that.” 

Longoria, the face of the franchise for 
nearly a decade, was traded in Decem¬ 
ber. Pitcher Jake Odorizzi and outfielders 
Corey Dickerson and Steven Souza Jr. have 
been shipped out since the start of spring 
training. 

Sternberg and general manager Erik 
Neander are excited by what the team 
received in return, mostly young minor 



Jeff Chiu/AP 


Hunter Pence will be moving over to 
left field this year for the San Francisco 
Giants after playing right field in his 
previous 11 seasons in the majors. 



John Minchillo/AP 


The Tampa Bay Rays’ Kevin Kiermaier breaks his bat during a spring training game against the Minnesota Ivvins in Fort Myers, Fla. 


leaguers who will be counted on to help 
make the Rays, coming off a fourth con¬ 
secutive losing season, in the future. 

“If somebody wants to give me the No. 
5 prospect in baseball for somebody who’s 
making a lot of money. I’ll be happy to cut 
payroll,” Sternberg said. “But we’re not in¬ 
terested in cutting payroll and not putting 
this organization on better footing for 2018 
and beyond.” 

Strong starting pitching and solid de¬ 
fense were the key to a stretch in which 
Tampa Bay made the playoffs four of six 


seasons from 2008 to 2013. Those teams 
were boosted by players taken highly in 
the draft. 

Despite losing right-hander Alex Cobb 
to free agency and trading Odorizzi, Nean¬ 
der feels that’s still a combination that will 
serve the team well as it tries to keep pace 
in the tough AL East, where the Red Sox, 
Yankees, Orioles and Blue Jays all out- 
spend the Rays. 

Nevertheless, some of the moves this 
winter have not been popular in the Rays 
clubhouse. 


Defensive whiz Kevin Kiermaier de¬ 
scribed himself as “frustrated and very 
upset” after Odorizzi and Dickerson were 
moved. 

By the time Souza was traded three days 
later, the star center fielder who signed a 
$53.5 million contract last spring said it 
was time to look ahead — not behind. 

“I feel like the Rays, no matter what 
our roster is, will always be an underdog,” 
Kiermaier said. “It’s our job to go out and 
prove people wrong. ... There’s no need to 
pout.” 


Giants’ Pence learning new position 


By Jose M. Romero 

Associated Press 

SCOTTSDALE, Ariz. — Hunter Pence 
takes an odd swing, and his throwing mo¬ 
tion is unusual. He’s quite quirky and em¬ 
braces that persona — a player totally out 
of left field, really. 

This year, for once, he’ll actually be in 
left field. 

Even though he’s never started at that 
spot during 11 seasons in the mqjors, the 
San Francisco Giants are asking him to 
learn a new position. Pence is their new 
left fielder after nearly 10 years of his ca¬ 
reer exclusively in right. 

Pence is gladly making the move to ac¬ 
commodate newly arrived Andrew Mc- 
Cutchen, who will take over as the regular 
right fielder. Center field might be a pla¬ 
toon with Austin Jackson, Gregor Blanco 
and Gorkys Hernandez part of the mix in 
spring training. 

Some players might resist such a sudden 
shift to some degree. Pence has standing in 
the big leagues and in the Bay Area — he’s 
a three-time All-Star, and has won World 
Series rings with the Giants. 


But Pence can hardly keep from smiling 
when asked about the switch. 

“It’s fun. It’s kind of like a fresh new per¬ 
spective,” Pence said. “It feels like a whole 
new game, almost. 
It’s really a pleasure 
to be out there and 
to see the field from 
that angle.” 

Pence made his 
2018 spring train¬ 
ing debut in left on 
Sunday and was put 
to work chasing sev¬ 
eral Chicago Cubs’ 
hits. He didn’t look 
uncomfortable nor 
unsure in his new 
position, and was 
set to play left again 
on Tuesday before 
being scratched due 
to illness. 

No longer will he 
be playing in front of the high wall in right 
field at AT&T Park. 

“Just going to take advantage of the 
preparation that we have here. It’s pretty 


good to have all these games to work on it,” 
Pence said. 

The transition seems to be going well in 
workouts. The Giants hit balls in different 
spots into the high sun in Arizona so Pence 
can get a sense of how it will be on bright 
day games in San Francisco. 

“If you watch him shag during (bat¬ 
ting practice), he’s got no problems with 
breaks,” bench coach Hensley Meulens 
said. “You don’t see him go the wrong way. 
He’s a pretty naturally instinctive outfield¬ 
er. I don’t suspect that the change is going 
to be a problem for him.” 

Hernandez was in center field on Sun¬ 
day. He and Pence came close to a collision 
in left-center field on a sinking liner caught 
by Hernandez. 

“At the start it can be a little tough, but 
if you have the talent and the ability to 
play whichever position, he’ll play it like 
he’s supposed to,” Hernandez said. “With 
practice and work he will get 100 percent 
accustomed to it.” 

Pence said left field “breathes new life” 
into him. “You get to examine all the parks 
you go to. You’ve got to look at how every¬ 
thing plays,” he said. 


It’s fun. 

It’s kind of 
like a 
fresh new 
perspective. 
It feels like 
a whole 
new game, 
almost. ^ 

Hunter Pence 

Giants left fielder, 
on switching 
from right field 
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Third-base coach Bob Henley rides a 
camel outside the Nationals’ training 
camp in West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Camels 
loosen up 
Nationals 

By Chuck King 

Associated Press 

WEST PALM BEACH, Fla. — Hump 
day had a more tangible meaning for the 
Washington Nationals. 

New manager Dave Martinez had a trio 
of camels brought to spring training camp 
Wednesday, four-legged visual aids to help 
players launch a journey aimed at getting 
over the franchise’s playoff hump. 

“I don’t know if it’s so much as embrace 
it, but just not worry about it because so 
much has been made about it,” first base- 
man Ryan Zimmerman said. “It’s fair for 
people to write about it, but making the 
playoffs every year, winning divisions 
every year to me is already over the hump. 
We used to lose 90 games every year. Peo¬ 
ple forget that.” 

The Nationals have reached the playoffs 
in four of the last six seasons but have not 
won a postseason series since relocating to 
Washington ahead of the 2005 season. 

Martinez joined players for the team’s 
daily “Circle of Trust” meeting on the turf 
infield outside the clubhouse at 9:30 a.m. 
Not long into the meeting, first base coach 
Tim Bogar and third base coach Bob Hen¬ 
ley rode camels onto the field. 

“I thought it was a great idea,” said 
Bogar, whose first foray into camel riding 
came on a cow named Blondie. “I thought 
it was something just to make sure they 
cleared their minds and they had fun with 
it. We embraced it. I thought the guys re¬ 
acted to it real well. From what I could see 
everybody was having a good time with 
it.” 

Wearing a Washington Nationals floppy 
hat with a red and white checkered towel 
flowing from underneath, Henley repeat¬ 
edly yelled “Hump Day!” — a reference 
both to a famous television commercial 
and a common nickname for Wednesday 
— while atop a camel named Lawrence. 
Bogar and Henley parked their camels on 
each side of the walkway that leads from 
the meeting area to the practice fields, and 
players walked between. 

“It was fun,” reliever Ryan Madsen said. 
“It’s fun. It’s nice to have a camp loose. It’s 
nice to have the courtesy to have a loose 
camp when you have a good team.” 

When not motivating professional base¬ 
ball teams, the camels reside at a petting 
zoo in nearby Jupiter. 


The new Murderers' Row 

Judge, Stanton, Sanchez in Yanks’ lineup for first time 


By Mark Didtler 

Associated Press 

TAMPA, Fla. — New York Yankees fans 
had been waiting for this: Aaron Judge, 
Giancarlo Stanton and Gary Sanchez hit¬ 
ting back-to-back-to-back. 

With the slugging trio in the lineup to¬ 
gether for the first time, Sanchez hit a long 
home run, Stanton had two hits and Judge 
hit a hard grounder in Wednesday’s 9-6 
spring training loss to the Detroit Tigers. 

Stanton reached on a pop-fly single to 
right with one out in the first and Sanchez 
sent the next pitch from left-hander Daniel 
Norris over the left-center field scoreboard 
at Steinbrenner Field. 

“It feels great when you hit squarely,” 
Sanchez said through a translator. 

Norris didn’t watch the ball leave the 
park. 

“It was really loud,” he said. “I figured it 
was gone. A first-pitch ambush heater that 
got hit really far.” 

Stanton, acquired from Miami in De¬ 
cember, also doubled off the right-field 
wall and filed out to deep center. Sanchez 
added a soft single to center. 

“It looked like he was back in the (home 
run) derby kicking my butt,” Stanton said 
of Sanchez. 

Judge, the designated hitter in his first 
game since offseason left shoulder surgery, 
struck out and hit a smash down the third- 
base line that Jeimer Candelario snagged 



Photos by Lynne Sladky/AP 


The New York Yankees Aaron Judge, 
right, hits as Giancarlo Stanton looks on 
during batting practice on Wednesday. 


with a backhand grab while on one knee. 

“It felt great,” Judge said. “It felt like an 
opening day, getting a chance to be back 
out with the guys again. Making the prog¬ 
ress we wanted.” 

Judge was the unanimous AL Rookie 
of the Year after hitting a league-high 52 
homers with 114 RBIs. He had surgery 
Nov. 20 for loose-body removal and carti¬ 
lage clean up. 

Sanchez had 33 homers last year despite 
missing most of April with a biceps injury. 
His early power impressed Judge. 

“I feel like he can just wake up out of 
bed with no swings, get into a game and do 
that,” Judge said. 

Stanton won the NL MVP award last 
year after hitting a big league-high 59 
homers with 132 RBIs. 

New York’s lineup was filled with most 
of the players likely to start the March 29 
opener at Toronto, though new Yankees 
manager Aaron Boone said against most 
right-handers he likely will break his 
sluggers. 

“Murderers’ row,” a smiling Norris 
said. 

Notes: OF Clint Frazier, who sustained a 
concussion when running into a fence dur¬ 
ing Saturday’s game against Pittsburgh, 
rode a stationary bike for 11 V 2 minutes and 
took 25 swings. He has a slight headache 
but said he is feeling better.... LHP CC Sa- 
bathia is to make his first spring training 
start Thursday against Philadelphia. 



New York Yankees slugger Gary Sanchez is congratulated in the dugout after hitting a two-run home run during the first inning of an 
exhibition game Wednesday against the Detroit Tigers in Tampa, Fia. 
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Shame games 

USOC CEO steps down amid 

abuse fallout» Olympics, Page 56 



NFL COMBINE 


Worst goes first 


As a reward for finishing last season with- I jj 

out a win, the Cleveland Browns own the 

No. 1 pick in the NFL Draft. Via a trade , . „ , - . ~~ 

last year, they also own the No. 4 pick. n Jc /X F "T" 
So who’s better — UCLA's Josh Rosen 
or use’s Sam Darnold? ^^.2018 

That’s question the Browns (among 
others) are asking as they begin to ramp 
up their evaluations at the NFL combine. 

Below is the draft order for the 2018 NFL Draft, scheduled for April 
26-28 at AT&T Stadium in Arlington, Texas: 


1. Cleveland Browns 

2. New York Giants 

3. Indianapolis Colts 

4. Cleveland Browns 

5. Denver Broncos 

6. New York Jets 

7. Tampa Bay Bucs 

8. Chicago Bears 

9. San Francisco 49ers 

10. Oakland Raiders 

11. Miami Dolphins 

12. Cincinnati Bengals 

13. Washington Redskins 

14. Green Bay Packers 

15. Arizona Cardinals 

16. Baltimore Ravens 


17. LA Chargers 

18. Seattle Sea hawks 

19. Dallas Cowboys 

20. Detroit Lions 

21. Buffalo Bills 

22. Buffalo Bills 

23. Los Angeles Rams 

24. Carolina Panthers 

25. Tennessee Titans 

26. Atlanta Falcons 

27. New Orleans Saints 

28. Pittsburgh Steelers 

29. Jacksonville Jaguars 

30. Minnesota Vikings 

31. New England Patriots 

32. Philadelphia Eagles 


Back 
at it 

Gruden among coaches at 
combine hoping to better 
^ their chances in 2018 


^I’m very excited to be back here in Indianapolis. I sure have 
missed the combine. ’ 

Jon Gruden 

Oakland Raiders head coach, upon arriving in Indianapolis for his first NFL scouting combine 
since he was coach of the Tampa Bay Buccaneers in 2008 


By Arnie Stapleton 

Associated Press 

INDIANAPOLIS 
ured out of the broadcast booth with 
a $100 million contract that makes 
him the highest-paid football coach 
ever, Jon Gruden sauntered up to the 
podium and flashed that mischievous smile. 

“I’m very excited to be back here in In¬ 
dianapolis,” Gruden declared. “I sure have 
missed the combine.” 

Gruden is navigating an offseason NFL 
landscape that’s changed drastically since he 
last roamed the sideline nearly a decade ago. 

“It’s a lot different because you’re not al¬ 
lowed to have any interaction with the play¬ 
ers, and I’ve always complained about that 
since the new [collective bargaining agree¬ 


ment] came into place,” Gruden said Wednes¬ 
day. “A lot of players would come to see me in 
Tampa to get their football fix. 

“So, you’re not allowed to have contact with 
these guys. But what’s most discouraging to 
me is we’ve got to make some decisions on 
our roster, on salaries, on players and their fu¬ 
tures and you can’t even meet them,” Gruden 
grumbled. 

“I don’t know these guys. I’ve never coached 
them. I never met half of them. So, that’s been 
very, very difficult for me and I’ve been emo¬ 
tional about it at times.” 

On the next podium was Matt Patricia, who, 
unlike his former colleague Josh McDaniels, 
didn’t balk at leaving Bill Belichick’s coach¬ 
ing brigade. 

SEE COMBINE ON PAGE 59 


Yanks' new 'Murderers' Row' takes field » MLB, Page 63 












